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“A true conception of a great cable invention is one which removes otherwise 
insurmountable obstacles to further progress and at the same time permits the 


operator to show great savings.” 


Bennett 


OILOSTATIC 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 


ALREADY OPERATING AT 66,000 AND 132,000 VOLTS 


OILOSTATIC TRANS- 
MISSION SYSTEM isa 
flexible and economical 
means of getting high 
voltage circuits through 
tunnels, congested districts, 
and for solving other difficult 
right of way problems for railroads. 
It is competitive with open wire con- 
struction under many conditions. 
Simple of construction and opera- 
tion, OILOSTATIC is a new trans- 
mission system with ingenious equip- 
ment. Instead of cables in ducts, the in- 
sulated conductors are in buried metal 
pipe filled with oil under pressure. It 


has no lead sheath and is of rugged 
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construction throughout. 
OILOSTATIC TRANS- 
MISSION SYSTEM af- 
fords higher dielectric 
strength and greater cur- 
rent carrying capacity. With 
the oil under pressure, voids in 
the insulation do not occur. 

OILOSTATIC makes available 
underground voltages higher than 
132,000. 

Study of the distinct advantages 
of OILOSTATIC TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEM will show the possibilities 
for savings in construction and 
maintenance. Inquiries on specific 


projects are invited. 
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1936 EQUIPMENT SHOULD BE 1936 IN MATERIAL 


Design should start with a consideration of 
materials, » » » New steels make possible a 
lightening of parts; the use of higher stresses 
and the assurance of lower maintenance thru 
greater fatigue and wear resistance. » » » 
With Republic Double Strength Steel one 
pound of material does the work of two. 


Firebox sheets of Tonecan Iron resist fire- 








cracking and corrosion; Agathon Nickel Iron 
makes case-hardened parts last longer; a 
number of special alloy steels and iron give 
greater strength and longer life to rods, pins, 
engine bolts, staybolts and other vital parts. 
» » » Before you get too far with equipment 
planned for 1936, consult Republic on its 


special steels for railroad service. » » » 


Republic Steel 


CORPORATION 


ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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The Railways in 1935 and 1936 


Reviews and forecasts of business are customary at 
the beginning of a New Year. There is no real reason 
why this should be true. The only thing that actually 
happens at the beginning of a New Year is that there 
occurs a change in the date upon the calendar which is 
no more important than the similar change that occurs 
on every other day of the year. Experience has demon- 
strated that when this change in date occurs is no better 
time than any other to make forecasts of business. Fore- 
casts of business made then or at any time are 
about equally unreliable. There are laws of cause and 
effect that determine the trend of general business and 
the trends in each particular kind of business. But 
while these economic laws are as absolutely natural 
laws as any others, their operation is less predictable 
because oftener apparently interfered with by human 
means. 

When a boy catches a ball which would other- 
wise fall to the ground he does not thereby abolish the 
law of gravitation. When the people of the United 
States adopt numerous measures to interfere with sup- 
ply or demand they do not thereby prevent operation 
of the economic law of supply and demand; but they do 
make much more difficult accurate prediction of the 
results of its operation. 


Railway Trends Highly Favorable 


All that the best forecaster can do is to consider all 
the business trends prevailing with which he is familiar, 
all the existing and prospective conditions and influ- 
ences that he knows about, and then make a more or 
less educated guess. He will not know all the trends 
in different lines of business determining the trend of 
general business. He will not know all the existing 
conditions, much less all the conditions in the making, 
that are affecting, or will affect, these trends. He will 
have little idea, for example, of what Congress may do. 
Nobody in the heavens above, or on the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth, can safely pre- 
dict what Congress will do, especially in the midst of 
a depression and with a national election approaching. 

However, the prevailing trends in business in gen- 
eral, and in the railroad industry and the industries de- 


pendent upon them for a market in particular, are at 
present fairly clear and definite. They have been some- 
what similar during the last twelve months to what 
they were in 1932. In both 1932 and 1935, allowing 
for seasonal variations, freight traffic declined through- 
out the first seven months of the year, reaching bottom 
in July, and increased throughout the last five months 
of the year. Still allowing for seasonal variations, in 
1932 freight loadings were almost 18 per cent larger 
relatively in December than in July, and in 1935 were 
more than 20 per cent larger relatively in December 
than in July; and were larger in December than in 
any year since 1930. 

The increases in car loadings in both December, 
1932, and 1935, were the cumulative effects of increases 
that occurred steadily throughout the five months. Still 
allowing for seasonal variations, there were declines in 
freight loadings during the same period of 15% per 
cent in 1930, of 16 per cent in 1931, and of 5 per cent 
in 1933, and an increase of only about 1 per cent in 
1934. These figures sufficiently show that the trend 
of freight loadings since last summer has been better 
than during the same part of any year since the de- 
pression began. 


Net Rises With, But More Rapidly Than, Gross 


When the railways are being conducted with the ut- 
most practicable economy, as they have been within 
recent years, the changes in their gross earnings made 
by such changes in their freight loadings cause ex- 
traordinary changes in their net operating income. 
When there were non-seasonal declines in freight load- 
ings in the latter parts of 1930, 1931 and 1933, there 
were extraordinary non-seasonal declines in their net 
operating income. - On the other hand, when there were 
much larger than seasonal increases in their freight 
loadings in the latter parts of 1932 and 1935, there 
were extraordinary increases in their net operating in- 
come. 

The amount of net operating income earned in 
the last four months of 1932 was larger than in the 
first eight months. Probably this was not true in 
1935, but it may have been. The figures for November 
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and December, which are not yet available, may afford 
agreeable surpriscs. Net operating income in the last 
one-third of 1935 probably was 60 per cent larger than 
in 1934, 


Improved Prospects of Employment and Buying 

Most persons have an aversion to statistics. They 
are, however, the only form in which large and im- 
portant business facts can be reduced to understandable 
units. The statistics of the railroad industry for periods 
of years demonstrate certain important facts. One of 
these is, that the amount of gross earnings the industry 
makes determines the total payroll that it can and will 
meet. Since the war the total payroll always has 
tended to become about 44 per cent of gross earnings. 
Changes in hourly and daily wages have, excepting for 
short periods, affected the number of employees on the 
payroll, not the total payroll. If, therefore, present 
wage scales are paid and gross earnings continue to 
increase, it is reasonably certain that there will be an 
increase in railway employment in 1936. There would 
be a larger increase of employment if the average hourly 
wage were reduced; a smaller increase, if it should be 
increased. 

Another fact that statistics of the railway industry 
for periods of years demonstrate is that the total amount 
of buying done by it from the manufacturing industry is 
determined by the amount of railway net operating in- 
come earned. The amount of buying done from the 
manufacturers in any year usually is somewhat larger 
than the net operating income earned, and follows 
changes in it with remarkable closeness. Therefore, 
if the strong upward trend of net operating income 
which prevailed during the latter part of 1935 con- 
tinues, the railways undoubtedly will do more buying 
from the manufacturers in 1936 than in any year 


since 1930. 


Will Increases Continue? 


Will the recent increases of gross earnings and net 
operating income continue during 1936? Owners and 
prospective buyers of railroad securities, railroad em- 
ployees and prospective employees, and manufacturers 
for railways would like very much to know the answer 
to this question. It seems reasonable now to answer it 
in the affirmative with some confidence. The only 
reason why anybody would hesitate to answer it af- 
firmatively with confidence is that since the depression 
reached bottom in the summer of 1932 there have oc- 
curred so many changes in the real or apparent trend 
The banking crisis affords, how- 
ever, an obvious explanation of the termination in the 
first quarter of 1933 of the upward trend that pre- 
vailed in the latter part of 1932. The upward trend 
has become more pronounced within recent months 
than it was in the latter part of 1932; and there is now 
no prospect of a banking crisis or other equally potent 
influence to interrupt it, unless it be a war in Europe. 

efore the present depression an upward trend of busi- 


of general business. 
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ness during the latter part of the year usually was main- 
tained during at least the first half of the next year. 


“Durable Goods” Industries Revival Key to Future 


Whether the increase in railroad freight business will 
continue will depend principally upon what occurs in 
the “durable goods” industries. It is these so-called 
“heavy industries” the business of which declined the 
most, and which has been lagging the most throughout 
the depression. All the continuing unemployment in 
the country is directly and indirectly due to their lack 
of business. To this cause is principally due the fact 
that even in December, 1935, railroad freight business 
was still on a level about 33 per cent lower than it 
averaged in 1925-1929. And to continued greatly cur- 
tailed buying by the railroads themselves is largely due 
the inadequate business of the heavy industries. When 
other industries substantially increase their buying from 
the heavy industries, the resulting increase in railroad 
freight business will cause the increase in net operating 
income necessary to cause a large increase in railroad 
buying. 

Steel is still the “barometer of trade,’ because it is 
so largely used in production by the heavy industries. 
For some months the steel business has shown more 
than seasonal improvement because of increased de- 
mand from a wide variety of sources. One of the in- 
dustries in which a real revival is occurring is that of 
residential construction. Total expenditures for resi- 
dential construction in 1935 were about twice as great 
as in 1934 and promise to be twice as great in 1936 
as in 1935. By those well informed an expenditure 
of about $1,200,000,000 is predicted for 1936, as com- 
pared with an expenditure of about $600,000,000 in 
1935 and of less than $300,000,000 in 1933. 

On the whole, therefore, prospects of increased pro- 
duction by the durable goods industries seem good. Ex- 
cepting automobiles, about five-sixths of what are called 
“durable goods” are bought by business itself. It buys 
them, as, for example, the railroads do, out of increased 
profits or with receipts from securities sold on the basis 
of actual and prospective profits. Profits in many in- 
dustries that are large buyers of durable goods have 
improved. Business confidence in the future has in- 
creased. 

Unless something occurs to dampen this increase 
of confidence, buying from the durable goods in- 
dustries will expand, although it will require a much 
greater increase of confidence than has as yet occurred 
to cause business to undertake the issuance of the large 
volume of securities necessary to a full revival of the 
durable goods industries. 


Railroad “Recovery”—and Record Bankruptcies 


Experience, known existing conditions and prevailing 
trends combine strongly to indicate that the current in- 
creases of railway gross and net earnings will continue 
at least for some months and will produce correspond- 
ingly favorable effects upon railway employment and 
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railroad buying. The Railroad Retirement Act and 
the unemployment provisions of the Security Act will 
cost the railroads in 1936 about $60,000,000 if they are 
held constitutional. ‘This increase in operating expenses 
will adversely affect both employment and _ buying, 
but not enough seriously to curtail them if the increase 
in traffic continues as rapidly as within recent months. 

Gross earnings of $3,440,000,000 in 1935 were $2,- 
920,000,000, or 46 per cent, smaller than in 1929, but 
5.15 per cent larger than in 1934. Operating expenses 
of $2,575,000,000 were $1,986,000,000, or 43.5 per cent, 
smaller than in 1929, but 5.45 per cent larger than in 
1934. Net operating income of about $500,000,000 was 
$775,000,000, or 61 per cent, smaller than in 1929, but 
about 8 per cent larger than in 1934. 


Losses One-Eighth Recovered 


Car loadings in 1932, the worst year of the depres- 
sion, were 53.4 per cent as large as in 1929; in 1933, 
54.8 per cent ; in 1934, 58.3 per cent, and in 1935, about 
59.5 per cent. To state the matter otherwise, the rail- 
ways had lost in 1932 almost one-half of the freight 
business they had in 1929, and in 1935 had recovered 
about one-eighth of what they lost. Obviously, “re- 
form and recovery” had not done much for them. 

The cumulative effect of the worst net earnings in 
history for five years is indicated by the fact that 16 
railway companies operating 29,018 miles of line were 
placed in receivership or trusteeship in 1935. This 
made the worst record of railroad bankruptcies ever 
recorded in any year. At the end of the year 89 com- 
panies, operating 71,658 miles of line, or 28 per cent of 
the total operated mileage of the country, were being 
managed by the courts through receivers or trustees. 


Large Reduction of Railroad Mileage 


One result of continued poor earnings and increas- 
ing bankruptcies was a continued reduction of railroad 
mileage. It reached its maximum in 1916, when it was 
254,251 miles. In 1929 it had declined to 249,433 and 
in 1933 to 245,703. The mileage built in 1934 was 76 
miles and that abandoned 1,995 miles, a net reduction 
of 1,919 miles. The mileage built in 1935 was 45 miles 
and that abandoned 1,843 miles, a net reduction of 
1,798 miles. These figures indicate a total decline in 
1934 and 1935 of 3,717 miles, reducing the total mile- 
age in the country to 241,986, or to 12,265 miles less 
than in 1916. The reduction of mileage within 19 
years has been greater than the total mileage in 
any state excepting Texas and Illinois. The re- 
duction since 1929 has been almost 7,500 miles, or 
greater than in any one of 37 of the states. The 5,695 
miles abandoned within the last three years has been 
in forty-five states, and has been divided among them 
as follows: 


Railway Mileage Abandoned by States, 1933 to 1935, Inclusive 


TID io ears 4a ceeeaw 64.30 oe ee 147.86 
ere 159.04 CORBSCHCUE .0.6< 6.00 ose 33.93 
eee 131.48 er eee 99.19 
eee ee 372.22 MCD hele s.ecesreer os ie 185.53 
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eae 51.41 New Mexico .... 89.12 
DIR, owls eter ciginn a ac 213.02 New York .... 65.54 
ON ee ree 95.36 North Carolina 81.60 
atte shortens Sgtocn pane: x 215.27 CO ah owns 36.58 
NN ee ee 528.464 Oklahoma 88.25 
eS eee 105.02 Oregon ... 33.06 
TAM 9s ccsrne ernie 82.38 Pennsylvania 175.57 
BN 9 ais siecmwaea gene 93.50 South Carolina 78.04 
(ae are 25.60 South Dakota . 50.69 
Massachusetts ........ 33.37 Tennessee 145.19 
re 288.64 Texas 392.76 
ee 117.24 ten... 19.24 
eS ee 119.07 Vermont 33.22 
ES Se ee 347.14 Virginia 78.23 
SE er ee 18.37 Washington 156.22 
BS ea 50.26 West Virginia 115.70 
[SS Sera 26.58 Wisconsin .. 257.24 
New Hampshire ...... 69.82 Wyoming 41.07 
WOW TEVUET cnr we rcwes 83.96 


Railroad Purchases—Problems of 
Rebuilding and Re-Equipping 

There was a decline in purchases from the manufac- 
turing industry because of the decline in net operating 
income during the last eight months of 1934 and the 
first seven months of 1935. The number of locomotives 
ordered in 1935 was 83 as compared with 183 in 1934. 
Freight car orders were 18,699 as compared with 24,- 
611; passenger car orders 63, as compared with 388; 
and rail orders about 560,000 tons as compared with 
800,000 tons. 
terials from manufacturers aggregated about $400,- 
000,000 as compared with about $500,000,000 for pur- 
chases of the same kinds in 1934, $290,000,000 in 1933 
and $1,286,000,000 in 1929. 
the amount of money spent are estimates based upon 
incomplete information, but are probably as good esti- 
mates as the information now available permits to be 
made, and indicate the trend that has prevailed. The 
purchases made from manufacturers in both 1934 and 
1935 probably were somewhat larger than the estimates 
here given. 

In the face of downward trends of traffic and of gross 
and net earnings throughout the latter part of 1934 and 
the first seven months of 1935, and of increasing bank- 
ruptcies, the railways showed remarkable initiative in 
improving their passenger and freight service and 
adopting other measures to meet competition and re- 
build their traffic. A substantial increase of traffic will 
confront them with problems that will be very difficult 
because largely new. It will necessitate greatly in- 
creased expenditures for maintenance, new equipment 
and other improvements. The questions of what kinds 
of equipment to buy and what improvements in other 
facilities to make will be different from those confront- 
ing them in emerging from any other depression, or, in- 
deed, at any other time. 


Purchases of new equipment and ma- 


These figures regarding 


Need for Frequent, Fast Service 


They need fast and frequent service to meet the 
competition of airway and highway carriers, and espe- 
cially of the automobile. What changes in power 
should they make for this purpose? 
merly offered steam and electric power. They are now 
offered also Diesel and internal combustion engines. 
Can they render with sufficient economy a more fre- 
quent service with shorter and lighter trains, or even 
with self-propelled single units? This is a question not 


They were for- 
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only of equipment design and materials, but also one 
as to how many employees they will have to put on each 
unit of service. Can they accomplish economy, safety 
and frequency of service with equipment made of lighter 
materials which may cost more than heavier materials 
at present, but may last longer, or the cost of which will 
be reduced by sufficiently large purchases of them to 
make practicable their mass production? Will they save 
more in the long run by buying as much new and mod- 
ern equipment as their financial resources will permit, 
or by engaging in extensive programs of repairing old 
equipment ? 


Vast Obsolescence Due to Depression 
and Changed Conditions 


They have never gone through a period of five years 
when they bought so little new equipment, and in which 
so many changes in the equipment offered to them 
were made, as during the last five years. The pro- 
longed lack of buying, the changes in transportation 
competitive conditions and the development of new 
kinds of equipment and materials have made a vastly 
larger part of railway facilities obsolete than ever was 
before. The problems this situation presents are pre- 
dominantly economic, not engineering. The railroads 
must be largely rebuilt and re-equipped, and this re- 
building and re-equipping must be done in such ways 
as to enable them, not only as in the past, to handle 
satisfactorily passenger and freight business that will 
come to them naturally, but also as to stop losses to 
other carriers and begin recovering traffic from them. 

In 1923 railway managements naturally assumed 
that their only problem was to expand their facilities 
enough to handle an increased traffic. In the thirteen 
years since then their problem has changed completely. 
They were then able speedily to provide adequate serv- 
ice by repairing and rebuilding old facilities and acquir- 
ing improved facilities of much the same kind. Both 
economy and adequacy of service could be accomplished 
by lengthening trains, providing the improved power 
necessary to hauling longer trains, and improving tracks 
and signaling. Widely different measures are required 
now. Railway executives, traffic officers, operating of- 
ficers, engineering officers and manufacturers for rail- 
ways must reorient themselves, if, as business improves, 
the railways are to render the kind of service and make 
the rates necessary to handle the largely increased traf- 
fic that they can secure only by meeting competition. 


Reducing Inequalities of Competitive Conditions 


Some progress was made in 1935 toward reducing 
the government-made inequalities of competition be- 
tween the railways and other carriers. The Motor 


Carrier regulation act passed by Congress will reduce 
the differences between the labor costs and rates of the 
railways and of many carriers by highway, stabilize 
highway transportation and enable the railways to en- 
gage more largely in highway transportation with some 
knowledge of the kind of business in which they are en- 
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gaging. Passage of the Motor Carrier act already has 
been followed by a large increase in railroad ownership 
and operation of bus and truck lines. There is good 
prospect of passage at the approaching session of 
Congress of another measure which would be very 
helpful to the railways. This is the Pettengill bill for 
the repeal of the provision of the Interstate Commerce 
Act forbidding a railway to make a lower rate for a 
longer than for a shorter haul, excepting under condi- 
tions specified by the act which are subject to deter- 
mination by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

There is apparently more public sentiment for legis- 
lation to equalize terms of transportation than ever 
before. To accomplish such equalization would, how- 
ever, require much more legislation than has as yet been 
proposed by anybody excepting the railways. Tolls 
on waterways to relieve the taxpayers of their main- 
tenance and interest costs would be necessary. Larger 
rentals for the use of the highways by commercial 
vehicles would also be necessary. Unfortunately, as 
has often been pointed out in these columns, business 
interests that are vociferous in opposing use of the tax- 
payers’ money in competition with other industries are 
sufficiently inconsistent to continue promoting use of 
the taxpayers’ money in competition with the railways 
wherever and whenever they think it will redound to 
their advantage. 


Government Ownership and Railroad Financing 


One of the most interesting, if not important, meas- 
ures that were introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress, and that will be more or less considered during 
the approaching session, is Senator Wheeler’s bill 
providing for government acquisition of the railways 
and other means of transportation. In order to create 
sentiment against private management, and thereby in 
favor of government ownership, Senator Wheeler also 
got passed a resolution for a Senate investigation of 
past railroad financing. The heads of all the railway 
labor unions, excepting the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
have joined in a resolution advocating government 
ownership and in establishing a bureau in Washing- 
ton to disseminate propaganda for it at the expense 
of the unions, although no poll of members of the 
unions to ascertain their views has been made. 

No industry passed through the lamented New Era 
without some parts of it doing financing the detailing 
of which to the public under present conditions will 
create scandal—or apparent scandal which, for the pur- 
poses of those who desire to blackguard an industry, 
is almost equally useful. Therefore, it may be con- 
fidently predicted that when the Senate Committee gets 
its investigation of railroad financing under way it will 
make some more or less sensational copy for the news- 
papers. The labor unions will make extensive use of 
the “disclosures” to prejudice the employees of the 
railways against their bankers, security owners and 
managements. 
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Consequently, while the prospects are that the rail- 
ways will do better financially in 1936 than for some 
years, there is no prospect that the industry will lack 
excitement. Their managements will have to continue 
to fight the depression, and, in addition, take on those 
who desire to drive them into government ownership 
by showing the public that their financial management 
has not been immaculate. This is unfortunate. But 
forunately the public knows already that there were 
many industries the management of which during the 
New Era was not immaculate as respects either financ- 
ing or many other matters, and also that the manage- 
ment of government has not been immaculate. Perhaps 
if the management of business had been better, and the 
management of government had not been much worse 
than that of business, there would not have been any 
depression. 


Railroad Versus Government Financing 


It certainly requires a lot of gall for public men who, 
within a few years have helped finance the federal 
government into the largest indebtedness in history, 
and while doing so have accomplished only enough 
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“reform and recovery” to restore to the railways one- 
eighth of the traffic that they lost between 1929 and 
1932, to engage in “disclosures” regarding railroad 
financing. There have been faults in railway financing, 
but, in spite of them, the railroads have survived a loss 
of almost 50 per cent of their gross earnings during 
the depression and borrowed from the government in 
efforts to save themselves from bankruptcy an amount 
equivalent to only 2% per cent of their. total invest- 
ment. If the federal government had done its financing 
both before and during the depression as well, its ex- 
penditures within three years would not have been as 
large as the total expenditures made by it under all the 
presidents from Washington to Wilson, and the national 
debt would not now be larger than it was at the end 
of the greatest war in history. 

The railroads need not fear Senator Wheeler's in- 
vestigation much. There will be so much noise made 
within the next year about the recent financing of the 
federal government that, by comparison, the “‘dis- 
closures” regarding railroad financing will attract about 
as much attention as would have the explosion of a 
firecracker during the bombardment of Verdun. 














A Review of Railway Operations 
in 1935 


Improvement in last five months offset the discouraging results 
of the earlier part of the year 


By Dr. Julius H. Parmelee 


Director, Bureau of Railway Economics 


N a period of economic crisis such as the present, every 

year seems a crucial one. This observation applies 

with peculiar force to the railways of the United 
States, and the year 1935 was no exception to the rule. 
With earnings still at low ebb, with rising costs of opera- 
tion, with new laws enacted or prospective that threaten 
to lay additional burdens on railway treasuries, with a 
growing number of receiverships, the men responsible 
for rail operation in the United States required courage 
and stout hearts to carry on. Fortunately, an upturn in 
traffic and revenues during the last five months of the 
year brought relief to a situation that might otherwise 
have presented a drab aspect throughout. 

While no appreciable change took place during the 
past five-year period in the financial result of railroad 
operations, which was bad throughout, the period was 
not without significant developments. Chief among these 
was the reversal in traffic and gross revenue trends mid- 
way in the period. In 1931, and again in 1932, these 
trends were definitely and sharply downward. The trend 
lines leveled off in the spring of 1933 and began a slow 
upward movement. With some fluctuations, this im- 
provement continued throughout 1934 and in 1935, es- 
pecially during the latter half of 1935. 

Had the carriers been able to maintain in 1934 and 
1935 the 1933 ratio of expenses to revenues, the Class I 
group as a whole would have been “out of the red” in 
both years. Increased labor costs, due to the graduated 
return of the ten per cent wage deduction and increased 
fuel, material and supply costs, more than offset the rev- 
enue gains of 1934 and 1935. ‘Traffic and revenue in- 
creased during the last five months of 1935, yet operating 
expenses for the year as a whole increased at a rela- 
tively higher rate than did revenues. 

As a result of operations in 1935, a number of addi- 
tional railway companies were forced into the hands of 
receivers or trustees, bringing the number in that con- 
dition to a new high level. At the close of the year, 
27.8 per cent of the rail mileage of the United States 
was in receivership or trusteeship. Furthermore, tem- 
porary financing measures continued to grow, as evi- 
denced by an increase of $25,000,000 in outstanding 
loans and bills payable during the year. 

Operating efficiency continued at a high level through- 
out 1935, and certain phases of operating safety, partic- 
ularly in the case of passengers, were highly satisfactory. 


Restoration of Wage Deduction 


By agreement effective February 1, 1932, railway em- 
ployees accepted for one year a ten per cent deduction 
from standard rates of pay, the basic rates remaining un- 
changed. This agreement was twice renewed and fin- 
ally expired on June 30, 1934. Again by agreement, 


one-fourth of the deduction was restored beginning July 
1, 1934; another fourth was restored January 1, 1935; 
the remaining one-half was restored April 1, 1935. Thus 
standard rates of pay were again in force for three- 
fourths of the year 1935. 

The annual addition to the railway payroll, growing 
out of the total restoration of the ten per cent deduc- 
tion, was approximately $160,000,000. About $20,000,- 
000 of this increase occurred in 1934, an additional 
$130,000,000 in 1935, while the remaining $10,000,000 


will not be felt in full—as an all-year burden—until 
1936. 





Increased Material and Supply Costs 


Prices paid by the carriers for coal and other materials 
and supplies increased about 20 per cent from the spring 
of 1933 to the middle of 1934. The price levels in 1935 
as a whole were only slightly below those of 1934 as a 
whole. The annual increase in operating expenses re- 
sulting from these increased prices, due to operation of 
NRA codes and to general economic and _ financial 
trends, is calculated at $125,000,000. 


Rates and Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in March au- 
thorized a temporary increase in freight rates on speci- 
fied groups of commodities. This increase, had it be- 
come effective on all intrastate as well as interstate traf- 
fic, would have produced an estimated increase in freight 
revenue of $85,000,000 per year. But the full benefit of 
the increase has not been experienced by the railways. 
The increased rates became effective on April 18, 1935, 
and will expire by limitation on June 30, 1936. 

This temporary increase was granted as a partial off- 
set to increased labor and material costs. It was hoped 
at the time that a moderate increase in traffic would make 
up the difference. That hope was not fulfilled until the 
rise in traffic levels during the last five months of the 
year. As the increased rates have but six months to run 
in 1936, the present increase in traffic must needs con- 
tinue, and rise to even higher levels, if the relationship 
of expenses to revenues is not to rise. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission closed its gen- 
eral investigation of passenger fares and the Pullman 
surcharge with the submission of final arguments in Oc- 
tober. Belief was general at the close of the year that a 
report would be issued in early 1936, setting new levels 
for fares in coaches and Pullman cars, lower than the 


basic rates made effective by the Commission in 1920. 
These changes, if made, will be received by certain rail- 
way companies with grave forebodings of the effect on 

Some sections have already 
The passenger situation varies 


their passenger revenues. 
adopted similar changes. 
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considerably in different parts of the United States, and 
constitutes a complex rate problem. 


Legislation 


The increased revenues of the last five months of 1935 
enabled the carriers to overcome the increase in expenses 
caused by higher labor and material costs, and to make 
a better showing in net earnings during those months. 
But, and this word cannot be too strongly stressed, the 
clearing horizon is threatened by another ominous cloud, 
which threatens to shower additional expenses down 
upon the rail industry. If this threat materializes, any 
revenue gains the railways may make in the near future 
will again be absorbed in increased costs, and the strug- 
gle for daily existence will continue on the same basis 
as that of the past five years. Legislation enacted dur- 
ing the 1935 session of Congress, the effect of which 
will not be felt until 1936, and the possibility of further 
legislation during the 1936 session, becloud the bright- 
ening sky of railway financial difficulties. 

The first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress con- 
sidered many bills affecting the railways. Several of 
these, already enacted into law, will add to railway oper- 
ating costs. They include the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935, with its companion tax measure; the Social Se- 
curity Act; the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act; in- 
creases in corporation income tax rates and in the rate 
of tax on capital stock. A group of eight bills, collec- 
tively referred to as the railway labor bills, were intro- 
duced in both Houses during the 1935 session. These 
bills, if enacted into law, would add three-quarters of a 
billion dollars annually to railway operating costs, on 
the basis of present traffic levels. Hearings on these 
bills were not completed during 1935. They remain on 
the calendar of the present Congress, and will undoubt- 
edly be considered during the 1936 session. 


Railroad Retirement Act, 1935 


The Railroad Retirement Act, 1934, was held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia in October, 1934. This decision was upheld by a 
majority decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on May 6, 1935. New legislation, designed to the 
same general end, was driven through Congress in the 
closing days of the 1935 session. As in the case of its 
predecessor, the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 and its 
companion tax measure received the benefit of only lim- 
ited public hearings and consideration prior to passage. 

Because the Supreme Court held the 1934 act to lie 
outside the power of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce, the framers of the 1935 legislation resorted to the 
taxing power of Congress for accomplishment of the 
same purpose. They therefore submitted two bills, one 
setting up a railroad retirement system, the other levying 
special taxes on railway payrolls. Technically, the bills 
had no relationship to each other; actually, they formed 
parts of the same pension system or plan. 

The new Railroad Act provides for payment of an- 
nuities to retired railway employes, out of United States 
Treasury funds. Its companion tax act levies an income 
tax of 3% per cent on railway employees, and an excise 
tax of 3% per cent on railway employers, both taxes 
being levied on the payrolls and payable to the United 
States Treasury. Compensation in excess of $300 per 
month is exempt from these taxes. The two acts become 
fully operative on March 1, 1936, while annuities are to 
begin ninety days later. The Railroad Retirement Board, 
of three members, was appointed and took office before 
the close of 1935. 

Meanwhile a special commission, created by the Re- 
tirement Act, is charged with investigating and report- 
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ing upon all phases of a pension system, with a view of 
facilitating the effective carrying-out of the Act. This 
commission, the complete membership of which was not 
designated until December 6, 1935, is scheduled to sub- 
mit its report not later than January 1, 1936. 

On the basis of current payrolls, the tax measure will 
add approximately $54,000,000 annually to the operating 
expenses of Class I carriers. Toward the close of the 
year, the railways announced their intention to challenge 
the constitutionality of the legislation. 


Social Security Act 


The Social Security Act of 1935 levies a tax on em- 
ployers and employees for old age benefits. The tax act 
of the Railroad Retirement system of 1935 exempts car- 
riers and their employees from this tax. The Social 
Security Act also levies a tax, on employers only, for the 
purpose of unemployment insurance. To this tax rail- 
way companies as employers of labor are liable. The 
cost of this tax to the railways will approximate $16,- 
000,000 for 1936, $32,000,000 for 1937, and $48,000,000 
per year thereafter. The levy becomes operative on Jan- 
uary 1 1936, applies to the total payroll, and is at the 
rate of one per cent during 1936, two per cent during 
1937, and three per cent during 1938 and succeeding 
years. 


Bituminous Coal Conservation Act 


It is estimated that the Guffy-Snyder Coal Conserva- 
tion Act of 1935 will add to the annual fuel bill of the 
railways. This addition, together with increased fuel 
costs growing out of wage adjustments in bituminous 
coal fields, will increase railway operating costs by an 
amount estimated in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 
per year. 


Tax Rate Increases 


The Revenue Act of 1935, graduating the corporation 
income tax rate, will increase the railway federal income 
tax. In addition, the increase of 40 per cent in the rate 
of tax on capital stock, enacted by Congress during the 
last session, will add to the railway tax bill. 


Finance Investigation 


Senate Resolution 71, introduced by Chairman Burton 
K. Wheeler of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, and adopted by the Senate in May, directed that 
committee to make a thorough investigation of railway 
financing, reorganizations, financial policies, and the like, 
and submit its report to the Senate. 

The committee set up a subcommittee of seven, with 
Senator Wheeler as chairman, to conduct the investiga- 
tion, and research was carried on through the remainder 
of the year. No hearings were called, and no report 
was completed by the close of 1935. 


Repeal of Fourth Section 


The long-and-short-haul clause will be eliminated from 
the fourth section. of the Interstate Commerce Act if 
Congress enacts the Pettengill bill (H.R.3263), which 
was unanimously reported out during the past session by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives. Extended hearings on 
the bill were held by the committee before its favorable 
report was submitted. 

The long-and-short-haul clause provides that railway 
rates to any point may not be lower than those to a less 
distant point on the same route, except in a limited class 
of cases, and then only when specific authority is ob- 
tained from the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
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practical effect of the clause has been to prevent railways 
from handling a large volume of competitive traffic, di- 
verted to other means of transportation. 


Labor Bills 


Eight labor bills, so-called because they were intro- 
duced on behalf of and were actively supported by railway 
labor organizations, would, if enacted into law, increase 
railroad operating expenses by approximately $750,000,- 
000 annually on the basis of the 1935 volume of traffic, 
and by over a billion dollars annually on the basis of the 
1930 volume of business. The eight bills, which are still 
before Congress, and which may be considered during the 
1936 session, are as follows: 


1. Railroad Track and Bridge Inspection—designed 
to provide uniform inspection of railroad tracks, bridges 
and appurtenances; would grant Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to order maintenance and repair 
work, if in its opinion necessary. 


2. Train Length Limitation—designed to limit the 
length of freight trains to one-half mile and passenger 
trains to 14 cars. 


3. Full Crew—designed to fix the minimum number of 
men legally required to operate trains of various lengths. 


4. Hours of Service—designed to limit the hours of 
service that railroad employees may be required to re- 
main on duty in any 24-hour period. 


5. Train Dispatching Office Inspection—designed to 
provide for inspection and investigation of conditions in 
train-dispatching offices. 


6. Signal- Inspection—designed to provide for inspec- 
tion of railroad signal apparatus; would grant Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission authority to require installation 
of signal devices, if in its opinion necessary. 


7. Six-Hour Day. 
8. Dismissal Compensation. 


Hearings on the first six bills in this list were held 
during June and July, 1935, before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. No reports 
have yet been made. The bills were also introduced in 
the House, were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and were referred by that Com- 
mittee to a subcommittee for consideration. 


Government Ownership 


Chairman Wheeler in April introduced a Senate bill, 
sponsored also by Representative Maury Maverick of 
Texas in the House, which provides for the acquisition, 
ownership, and management of the railways by a federal 
corporation, to be known as the “United States Rail- 
ways.” 

Rail properties are to be acquired, under the provi- 
sions of the bill, either by exchange of securities or by 
condemnation proceedings. In either case, the clear in- 
tent of the bill is to limit the price paid for the railways 
to a total considerably below their book value, and also 
below the par value of their outstanding securities. 
While the relative price would vary greatly from com- 
pany to company, this would be the result for the car- 
riers as a whole. 

Furthermore, the contingent securities offered as a 
part of the price, when the acquisition is by exchange of 
securities, would pay interest or dividends only if and 
when earned. 

The bill vests the management of the United States 
Railways in a board of five trustees, who shall operate 
the lines on a “self-supporting basis,” and it is further 
solemnly provided that they and their staffs are to be 
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kept absolutely free from political control and influence. 

Some of the railway labor unions endorsed the princi- 
ple of government ownership in 1935, and instituted a 
campaign to establish it as a national policy. 


Motor Carrier Act, 1935 


One act of both direct and indirect interest to the rail 
industry was the long-awaited act to regulate commercial 
motor carriers on the highway. This was approved by 
the President on August 9, 1935. 

The Motor Carrier Act, 1935, which Congress iden- 
tified as Part II of the Interstate Commerce Act, sets up 
a detailed plan for regulation of motor carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce on the highways, under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Common carriers by truck and bus shall be certificated 
by the commission and are subject to rate regulation. 
Contract carriers shall be issued permits, and are sub- 
ject to regulation of their minimum charges. Both com- 
mon and contract carriers are subject to requirements of 
the commission relating to accounts, records, and re- 
ports, safety of operation, and adequate liability coverage. 

Private carriers of property shall register with the 
commission. A private carrier is any operator engaged 
in the interstate transportation of goods in commerce, 
not classified as either a common or a contract carrier. 

All motor carriers, including common and contract 
carriers and private carriers of property, are subject to 
requirements relating to qualifications and maximum 
hours of service of employees, and standards of equip- 
ment. 

Provision is also made for the licensing and control of 
brokers of motor transportation service. 

A separate Bureau of Motor Carriers was created by 
the commission to administer the provisions of the act. 
As soon as that bureau has been effectively organized, 
much benefit will accrue to the orderly regulation of 
transportation as a whole throughout the United States. 

A bill to place water carriers under the regulatory jur- 
isdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission is still 
before Congress, and will undoubtedly receive considera- 
tion during the coming session. 


Federal Aid for Highways and Waterways 


Under the terms of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933 and the Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1934, a 
total of $675,000,000 was appropriated or allocated for 
Federal aid to highway construction and improvement 
during the fiscal years 1934 and 1935. 

Subse{uently, the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of April 8, 1935, authorized the allocation of not to 
exceed $800,000,000 for highways, roads, streets, and 
grade crossing elimination. Under this authorization, 
$200,000,000 was allocated for highways, and $200,000,- 
000 for grade crossing work, while $100,000,000 was 
taken over as the unused balance of $200,000,000 orig- 
inally authorized by the Hayden-Cartwright Act. 

Under the Hayden-Cartwright Act, additional federal 
aid appropriations were authorized to be made in the 
amount of $125,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1936 
and 1937. 

The grand total of all federal appropriations made or 
authorized for highway purposes from July 1, 1916, to 
April 8, 1935, aggregated $3,493,000,000. Of this 


amount, $1,625,000,000, or nearly one-half of the total, 
has been appropriated or authorized since June, 1933. 
Appropriations during the fiscal year 1935 for water- 
way improvements aggregated some $271,000,000, of 
which the regular War Department appropriation of 
$44,000,000 was for maintenance, operation, and care of 
waterways, locks, dams, etc. ; 


$97,000,000 was allotted 
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through the Public Works Administration for naviga- 
tion work; the remaining $130,000,000 was allocated 
through the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
for waterway improvement. Except for an unknown 
part of the last named allocation, none of these appro- 
priations and allotments were for flood control purposes, 
but were designed for the improvement and maintenance 
of water navigation. 


Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 


The office of Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, 
created by the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 
1933, for a period of one year from June 16, 1933, was 
extended one year by order of the President, as empow- 
ered by the act, to June 16, 1935. By Act of Congress 
approved June 14, 1935, the office was extended anotlier 
year, or to June 16, 1936. The expense of the office is 
borne by the railways, which now contribute annually 
at the rate of two dollars per mile of line, or more than 
$500,000 per year. 

During his tenure of office, Co-ordinator Joseph B. 
Eastman has made three major reports recommending 
legislation for the improvement of transportation condi- 
tions generally. These reports were transmitted through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to the President 
and to Congress. The Motor Carrier Act, 1935, is one 
tangible result of the Co-ordinator’s recommendations. 

The Co-ordinator during 1935 continued his researches 
into many phases of railroad operation and manage- 
ment, bringing to a conclusion many of the studies be- 
gun during the early days of his office. The results of 
these studies have been referred to the several Regional 
Co-ordinating Committees of railway officers, for such 
action as may seem practicable under present conditions. 

The Regional Co-ordinating Committees have remand- 
ed to the Association of American Railroads, for analysis 
and study, certain of the Co-ordinator’s studies and sug- 
gestions. This policy has received the approval of Co- 
ordinator Eastman. 

The Association of American Railroads was organ- 
ized in the autumn of 1934, and acts in matters of col- 
lective interest to the railroads. The Association is 
well-equipped to study and analyze the effect on the 
railroad industry as a whole of recommended changes in 
operating methods, practices and policies, numbering 
among its personnel practical operating men as well as 
technical and mechanical experts. 

Among the more important recommendations of the 
Co-ordinator now under study by the Association are 
those in connection with car pooling, merchandise traf- 
fic, terminal unification, passenger traffic, and car-load 
freight traffic. On May 1, 1935, the so-called “average 
per diem” plan for settlement for the use of box cars as 
hetween railroads was put into operation by the Asso- 
ciation. This plan was in effect for several years on the 
railways in New England, and was extended by the As- 
sociation to all the railways as indicated. A survey of 
its results indicates that it has already effected a con- 
siderable reduction in empty freight car mileage and con- 
sequent handling expense. 


Railway Financing 


During the period of income shortages, the railways of 
necessity have resorted to measures of temporary financ- 
ing. Loans through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Public Works Administration, the banks, 
and their own Railroad Credit Corporation have enabled 
many companies, temporarily at least, to bridge over 
periods of acute financial distress. Such methods of 
financing cannot be continued indefinitely. The need of 
railways today is not new sources from which to borrow 
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money, but rather increased earnings with which to cur- 
tail their short-term loans, and to supply a credit basis 
for normal financing. For the first time in the past five 
years increased earnings in the near future are in pros- 
pect, provided increased expenses occasioned by legis- 
lative enactments do not absorb the prospective increase 
in operating revenues. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was organ- 
ized by the government early in 1932 as a lending agency 
to industry during the period of restricted credit condi- 
tions. The Corporation has authorized loans to railway 
companies (to November 30, 1935), excluding authori- 
zations subsequently cancelled or with drawn, amounting 
to $487,407,572. Of this amount, $487,122,572 had 
been actually disbursed up to November 30, 1935. Re- 
payments to that date totaled $74,327,446, leaving out- 
standing loans amounting to $412,795,126. 


Public Works Administration 


The Public Works Administration allotted a total of 
$200,228,500 in loans to railroads down to November 


. 30, 1935, of which $184,013,500 had actually been dis- 


bursed. More than one-half of the securities acquired 
by the government from these loans were sold at a profit 
during the year. 


Railroad Credit Corporation 


The Railroad Credit Corporation was organized by the 
railways in 1932, to pool receipts from the temporary 
freight rate increases granted at the end of 1931, and to 
operate the pool as a loan fund. Lending powers of tlie 
Corporation expired by limitation in May, 1933; up to 
that date, loans to participating companies aggregated 
$73,691,000. Since then, the Corporation has been 
liquidating its assets, and from time to time returning 
to the railways payments on their original contribution, 
in the form of cash or of credit on loans. By December 
31, 1935, outstanding loans had been reduced to $46,- 
578,000, and 40 per cent of total contributions to the pool 
had been returned to participating companies. 


Improvements in Service 


The stimulating effect of efforts of railways to build 
up the passenger traffic that has been drifting away to 
other forms of transportation, such as the private auto- 
mobile, the motor bus, and the airplane, continued to 
show gratifying results in 1935, as they did in 1934. 
This was assisted in the West by a general advertising 
campaign, in which the railways of that district partici- 
pated. 

The problem is being attacked on the four fronts of 
safety, speed, comfort, and cost. All these elements have 
their appeal, and the railways can supply them as fully 
as, if not better than, any other form of land transporta- 
tion. . 

Since the success of the first air-conditioned cars in- 
stalled in 1931, some 5,800 railway and Pullman pas- 
senger cars have been so equipped to the end of 1935. 

The wide publicity given to each new speed train, to 
streamlining, to Diesel power, and to electric and other 
power systems, has captured public imagination, and has 
contributed materially to bringing back to the railways 
the passenger traffic and revenues that have dwindled so 
heavily during the past fifteen years. 

In the freight field, service has also been improved, 
through the scheduling of trains, speeding up of move- 
ment, and extension of collection and delivery service, 
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sometimes known as store-door delivery, or pick-up and 
delivery. 

The Association of American Railroads, at its annual 
meeting in November, adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing to the several groups the installation of local and 
joint collection and delivery service on merchandise 


freight, to the extent and in the manner found practic- ' 


able by each group, as early as possible, and under such 
rate structures as deemed advisable. 

The general results of these improvements in freight 
and passenger service appear statistically at a later point. 


Receiverships and Trusteeships 


Amendment of the Federal Bankruptcy Act in 1933, 
together with continued financial pressure on railway 
companies, led to additional receiverships and _ trustee- 
ships in 1935, leaving the situation at the end of the year 
worse than at any previous date in railway history. 

Eighty-nine railway companies of all classes were in 
the hands of receivers or trustees on December 31, 1935. 
Of these, 33 were railway companies of Class I, with 
an operated mileage of 68,399, more than a quarter of the 
total Class I mileage. Nine of the 33 companies went 
into the hands of the courts in 1935, one in 1934, twelve 
in 1933, three in 1932, and eight prior to 1932. 


Principal Operating Factors 


The following summary of the statistical results of 
railway operation in 1935 will be succeeded by a some- 
what more detailed analysis. All the statistics relate to 
railways of Class I, and all are subject to revision when 
final reports for the year become available. 


1. Freight traffic (ton-miles) in 1935 increased 4.6 
per cent over 1934, and 12.8 per cent over 1933. 


2. Passenger traffic (passenger-miles) increased 2.0 
per cent over 1934, and 12.6 per cent over 1933. 


3. Operating revenues increased 5.1 per cent over 
1934, while operating expenses increased 5.4 per cent. 


4. Net railway operating income approximated $500,- 


000,000 in 1935, an increase of $37,000,000 over 1934. 


5. The net deficit after fixed charges is estimated at 
$15,000,000 in 1935, compared with a net deficit in 1934 
of nearly $17,000,000. 


6. Added efficiency in operation is disclosed by the 
statistics of performance. 


Traffic 


Revenue freight carloadings in 1935 showed a gener- 
ally downward tendency to the middle of August. The 
tide then turned, and to the end of the year carloadings 
picked up the arrearages to date and added 628,000 cars. 
The result was that whereas the first 32 weeks of 1935 
to August 10 showed a decrease under 1934 of 418,000 
cars, the remaining 20 weeks showed an increase of 1,- 
046,000 cars, with a net increase for the year as a whole 
of 628,000 cars, or 2.1 per cent. 

The peak loading of the year occurred during the week 
of October 12, with 734,274 cars, compared with a 1934 
peak of 647,531 cars, in the week of September 1, 1934. 

This recovery in the closing months of the year en- 
courages the hope that 1936 will continue to show im- 
provement over 1935. 

Forest products, ore and miscellaneous classes all con- 
tributed to the gain, but miscellaneous loadings had by 
far the greatest share in the improvement. 

Table I summarizes railway freight and passenger 
traffic in the years 1931 to 1935, compared with the five- 
year average, 1926 to 1930, in each case. 

Carloadings in 1935 were greater than in any of the 
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three preceding years, but were 15.2 per cent lower than 
in 1931, and 38.2 per cent below the five-year average 
to 1930. Revenue ton-miles increased 4.6 per cent over 
1934, compared with an increase of 2.1 per cent in car- 
loadings. Passenger-miles in 1935 were 2.0 per cent 
greater than in 1934, 12.6 per cent greater than in 1933, 
and 8.4 per cent greater than in 1932, but were less than 
in any other prior year since 1901. 





Table |—Comparative Traffic Statistics 


REVENUE CARLOADINGS 
(Thousands) 


Dn. nh este @ shee hae RKORGER RATES REMRE OF 31,500 

ceding see Bee Ke OREO DR ETE S AWOKE TERETE TES RA 
1934 ss ea sa dsl are. Se ca beable Se BRS NE ARR DARPA REE REET 30.847 
BO ic cieucgi tank She aetna CAT AH CD AMER SAY RES BORE DRE eee Rae 29,220 
a ee ee eA rr ere ert Te Te eee ee ee ee 28,180 
| See Aer ee eee ere ee a re ee ae ee 37,151 
Five-year average 1926-1930........... cece cece eee renee eens 50,974 

REVENUE Ton-MILEs 
(Millions) 
ai Sen pK RDA ARA OCDE PHPRAGLEDEM GEER CED 281,000 
Moa os a wo TAMA TAAL CHOSE REM LYS EWE SSW MRS SIEat8 268,711 
BE scare RRA NORRARTAAOE SORT ROTC RSP ERREEARREEMS 249,223 
BU cn 0 clan silva ar teeta evade eb te Rated Weer UN we 233,977 
| Re ee ee ee eres eee re ee ee 309,225 
Five-year average 1926-1930............cceeceecesrereeeetones 427,234 
REVENUE PAsseNGER- MILES 
(Millions) 

RD, on op iccdine uc ieWhhniesaineelehnb hemes 18,400 
BNE a age otgiGn anne ed dW MRD SAGs CREEEELOENECREVRES SHALE 18,033 
ME. ichale BG ioS ASE RAED LOAOR OY BOIS BREPE ERS EEV ES 16,341 
ee ee ee ee eT errr ere re 16,971 
NE anise aiictrle hata aasNeeeaa Mister dt CDE HRS Hae Bee 21,894 
Five-year average 1926-1930. .........0cccceeccvcscvnnes 31.723 





The increase in passenger traffic in 1935 was accom- 
panied by an increase of 2.6 per cent in passenger reve- 
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Chart A—Moving Average of Carloadings, 1930-1935 


Per Cent of Increase or Decrease Over Corresponding Period of Five- 
Year Average, 1926 to 1930, Based on Middle Month of Successive 
Three-Month Periods. 


sive year since 1923 in which passenger traffic and reve- 
nue trends gave cause for encouragement. 
Chart A, which shows a moving average of carloadings 
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from the beginning of 1930 to the end of 1935, indicates 
that the trend since the middle of 1932 has been gradu- 
ally, although very irregularly, upward. Each year has 
literally had its ups and downs. A sharp dip occurred 
in 1932, and two well-defined ones in 1933. 

The rise out of the trough of 1935 is clearly marked, 
and this has carried the curve to a higher point than 
has been attained at any time since the beginning of 1932. 


Loadings by Commodity Groups 


Table II distributes the 31,500,000 cars loaded in 1935 
among the eight principal commodity groups. The per- 
centage increase or decrease of each group, from 1934 
to 1935, appears in the second column of the table. 


Table !|—Distribution of Carloadings 








Per cent Per Cent 
increase Distribution 
Number 1935 over — 
(000) 1934 1935 1934 
Grain and products............ 1,573 * 4.6 5.0 5.3 
iin stock . pa reat saiNevior be eirwen Gelienls ts 712 *33.9 pe 3.5 
MN aca a viwta es Weerecerrrealaeare Ging 6,156 0.2 19.5 19.9 
NR oe ir tac canteia Ge aarti Tees ate 338 ej 1.1 1.1 
POrest SUOGUCES. 2.4.0 260.5 os cee 0% 1,376 19.6 4.4 i 
4 ais atic da lalcanias agecas 95.8 @5sratai al cite 993 25.0 | 2.6 
Merchandise, L.C.L. .......... 8,134 * RS 25.8 26.7 
PD odin. ci aitieie 66 Sees 12,218 6.4 38.8 37.2 
I, angi sink ieee tide wk SK . 31,500 2.1 100.0 100.0 
* Decrease. 


Five of the eight commodity groups increased in 1935, 
the percentage of increase ranging from 25.0 per cent 
for ore down to 0.2 per cent for coal. On the other 
hand, grain, live stock, and merchandise l.c.l. declined. 
While ore and forest products showed the greatest rela- 
tive increases, the greatest actual gain in number of cars 
was recorded in miscellaneous freight. 


Financial Results in 1935 


Revenues, expenses, and net earnings all showed in- 
creases in 1935, although the carriers still remained “in 
the red” after fixed charges. Table III summarizes the 
income account of railways of Class I for the years 1935, 
1934 and 1930. The year 1930 is included in the com- 
parison, so as to show a five-year spread, and to supply 
a background more nearly normal than that offered by 
any intervening year since 1930. 


Table Ill—Income Account 


1935 1934 1930 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 

Total operating revenues............. $3,440 $3,272 $5,281 
Total operating expenses............. 2,575 2,442 3,931 
NE: sick pnuvdain’ Bee atuiaie asia ie.ales Ae 238 240 349 
Net railway operating income........ 500 463 869 
Net deficit after fixed charges........ 15 17 524* 


* Net income. 


Total operating revenues in 1935 increased $168,000,- 
000, or 5.1 per cent, over 1934, but were 34.9 per cent 
less than in 1930. Operating expenses in 1935 increased 
$133,000,000, or 5.4 per cent, over 1934, and were 34.5 
per cent less than those of 1930. 

The operating ratio, which stood at 74.4 per cent in 
1930, increased slightly to 74.6 per cent in 1934, and 
showed another slight increase to 74.9 per cent in 1935. 
This measure of operating efficiency shows the effective 
control the railways in 1934 and 1935 exercised over 
their expenses. With revenues in each of those years 
about two billions less than in 1930, their operating ratio 
was maintained at no appreciably higher level than in 
1930. As the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
pressed it in its annual report for 1932, “the railroads 
have been in general suprisingly successful in reducing 
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their operating expenses in a ratio reasonably close to 
the reduction in operating revenues.” 

Net railway operating income amounted to $500,000,- 
000 in 1935, which was an increase of $37,000,000, or 8.0 
per cent, over 1934, but was less by 42.5 per cent than 
in 1930. 

For four successive years, the railways as a whole have 
suffered a net deficit after fixed charges. The net deficit 
in 1935 compares with the net deficit of the three prior 
years as shown below; the entry for 1935 is estimated, 
and is based on monthly returns, which are subject to 
later adjustment when the annual reports are filed. The 
totals for the earlier years are from the annual reports. 


Year Net deficit 
after fixed charges 
Mae hao Se Cn ea es eae hee See a? ‘ $15,000,000 
RN ratio! niip tm rohit selec a navaley a ieaee aie penn! ah vrata ahe Fie Rie lane ena ceowy ave 16,887,000 
a SEAR NS Gate teense Ute hoes me <a ed Se GRO EE ee ee eae ae 5.863.000 
OBEY ix: fefaresere co eee hcatas ota ie eno innns SG aS awe 139,204,000 


Operating Revenues 


All classes of revenue, except express, showed in- 
creases in 1935. Table IV compares the principal items 
of railway revenue in 1935, 1934, and 1930. 


Table 1V—Operating Revenues 





1935 1934 1930 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
EOGIMNE COMO oinsec cise oo eerininen ees $2,780 $2,634 $4,083 
PUSHCRINGT TEVORUE: 6... 0.0:500<.00-0c0 scene 355 346 730 
ar er eee 92 91 111 
INE is ws circreveuiscane sens 53 54 115 
GUE NE atc a Space ectinin’e Sia esme a 160 147 242 
NN ees te eae $3,440 $3,272 $5,281 


Freight revenue increased $146,000,000 from 1934 to 
1935, or 5.5 per cent, but was 31.9 per cent less than in 
1930. Passenger revenue increased by $9,000,000, or 2.6 


per cent, over 1934, but remained 51.4 per cent below 
1930. 


Operating Expenses 


Every class of operating expenses, except the group 
of general accounts, increased in 1935. Table V com- 
pares the principal items of railway operating expenses 


in 1935, 1934, and 1930. 


Table V—Operating Expenses 





1935 1934 1930 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 

Maintenance of way................ $399 $365 $706 
Maintenance of equipment .......... 672 638 1,019 
i EEE IE ee 93 89 128 
PUIUOMIION, | x ois: ic eernaiccaseaecees 1,241 1,164 1,848 
General and GUhee..oi..kcccce cane ss 170 186 230 
PNA ong cee ar asaeneia ot rerascobeintunerate $2,575 $2,442 $3,931 


Transportation expenses increased $77,000,000, or 6.6 
per cent, 1935 over 1934. Maintenance of equipment 
increased $34,000,000, or 5.3 per cent, while maintenance 
of way also increased $34,000,000, a relative increase of 
9.3 per cent. 


Net Railway Operating Income and Rate of Return 


The rate of return showed a slight improvement in 
1935, although still below two per cent. Table VI is a 





Table VI—Net Railway Operating Income and Rate of Return 


Net Ry. Net Ry. 
Op. Inc. Op. Inc. 
(000) Per cent (000) Per cent 

i $500,000 1.90 1930 ........ $ @68,879 3.30 
ee 462,652 1.79 i 1,251,698 4.84 
| ere 474,296 1.83 i) .. 1,172,864 4.65 
i ae 326,298 1.25 ) | ae 1,067,985 4.30 
ix or bnsaters 525,628 2.00 1926......... 2,213.000 4.99 





ten-year comparative statement of net railway operating 
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income and the rate of return on property investment, 
1926 to 1935. 

The rate of return on property investment in 1935 
was 1.9 per cent, compared with 1.8 per cent in 1934, 
and 3.3 per cent in 1930. Rates of return for the three 
districts in 1935 were as follows: Eastern District, 2.5 
per cent; Southern Region, 1.7 per cent; Western Dis- 
trict, 1.2 per cent. 


Revenue per Traffic Unit 


While slight increases occurred in 1935, in average 
revenue per ton-mile and average revenue per passenger- 
mile, the general tendency of both those averages since 
1921 has been downward. Revenue per ton-mile de- 
clined, during the fourteen-year period from 1921 to 
1935, by 23.1 per cent, while revenue per passenger-mile 
declined 37.5 per cent during the same period. Aver- 
ages for each of the fourteen years appear in Table VII. 


Table Vil—Average Revenue per Ton-Mile and Passenger-Mile 
1921-1935 


Revenue per Revenue per 


ton-mile passenger-mile 
Year (cents) (cents) 
Rs sos digg ibide oe aie ak ahd Chk eee @ WA Brel 0.980 1.930 
| ESE ee ae Saree eae rs Pee ere ere 0.978 1.918 
Ne wd ahah ae ah AW Wie Re aa R eer ee we eS 0.999 2.013 
a re ES wind wipe eee PN ew ena Se ek 1.046 2.219 
rere oe Pere eee 1.051 2.513 
a OG ot ae Soe SORA ES hea CR OWR WEE 1.063 2.717 
TR cian Salen a Sah i O Aiaierat er Si OEE Oe Oe aOR aN 1.076 2.808 
Ns Ea oe gd Vtech haa whew rade heen 1.081 2.850 
See ee eee rt errr re 1.080 2.896 
eS aac Read eek See Rab Fe eOe ta OMhes ee 1.081 2.936 
rc Atenas de dinigletGe eka cen ob Sma eee 1.097 2.938 
ts a ad at ib aren ging Biewe earn WS a EE 1.116 2.978 
Dare hivelnn sierie nex wmrae+ eek thee yh okaw eis 1.116 3.018 
Nd nn Ba oe ia harman near ue agetce We Bw a ete S 1.177 3.027 
EERE ee rn rt eee 1.275 3.086 


Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Preliminary estimates indicate that gross capital ex- 
penditures, and the amount expended for fuel, material 
and supplies, were greater in 1935 than in any year since 
1931. Table VIII is a summary of the amounts spent 
by railways of Class I for capital improvements, and for 
the purchase of material and supplies, for each of the 
ten years from 1926 to 1935. 


Table Vill—Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Purchases 

Capital of materials 

Year expenditures and supplies 
RS Cia. 5s att na lea iad eh hee cen *$225,000,000 * $625,000,000 
Se eee eee 212,712,000 600,224,000 
I no aida stalk WSR ee Rare he wie 193,947,000 465,850,000 
ES nee eee 167,194,000 445,000,000 
ta gaa es aie Sa cae ok ge ee ea eae 361,912,000 695,000,000 
re ee ee 872,608,000 1,038,500,000 
TS. in iss radiances ad esas Gemal 853,721,000 1,329,535,000 
BE onic in Siiecarat aA eee oa 676,665,000 1,271,341,000 
NS isn caste alnath din eee ete ae 771,552,000 1,395,928,000 
| Se eer ee ee ee 885,086,000 1,559,032,000 
Total—ten years............ $5,130,397 000 $9,425,410,000 


* Preliminary estimate. 


Gross capital expenditures for 1935 are estimated at 
225,000,000, and purchases of material and supplies at 
$625,000,000. These amounts represent increases of 
from four to six per cent over 1934. 


Railway Equipment 


Locomotive and passenger car installations during 
1935 were greater in number than during 1934, while 
freight car installations declined materially. The num- 
bers of steam locomotives and freight cars on order at 
the close of the year showed increases over the cor- 
responding date in 1934. 

The Car Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, reports that 31 steam and 102 electric loco- 
motives, and 8,254 freight cars, were installed in 1935. 
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On December 1, 1935, 14 steam and 3 electric locomo- 
tives, and 4,489 freight cars, were on order. Table IX 
shows installatior and on-order statistics for locomotives 
and freight cars, and for passenger cars (nine months). 


Table IX—New Equipment Installation 
(Railroad Owned or Controlled Units) 


Installed 
during year 


On order 


‘ December 31 
Steam locomotives: 


isch rience gor bared aPego santo Fe BSc aac by beseech 31 *14 
ON 2 ih Se aha SA eka cla Nel ee ft tn ac 59 7 
| SR ean ce eee en 1 1 
EO CE TEETER 37 3 
Se rere coe Senee ; 124 39 
aa Sel ARiA athe alae eae ie dale aslo 782 120 
Electric locomotives 
SC CT ee +9 102 73 
NN ie Soeesan Secale only aco tr thiadp ack tone alae cao 31 90 
Freight cars: 
Ne ears w WA dhoyene areca scr onsinncse 8,254 *4,489 
citi acini waeamalnn Kanaduct.ndae sane’ 24,103 628 
ME ediscsceink cs priaere dase a bepsigs whi iorocgeten at toes dg NOrE Nak 1,879 224 
Dh iCaew Aw wa Rede ROheoNinindae dears 2,968 2,431 
RR Fee rer rr nT ey oe 12,662 4,042 
NE 8 GS Ankra Beate die aan aoe eben be ecwees 76,909 9,821 
Passenger cars: 
a eh 415 | 
BN ik snswicxidansia eee ews ceabiss kawtad 218 311 
ira oc Siieak ase dese eee Ses Gears Tondo 8 elSEE wh Sed 147 6 
Ee Te 205 15 
orn en eee 52% 15 
Re irre angie a dnererbnie 5569 cate Aes Rine Raa ae 1,702 264 
* Locomotives and freight cars on order Dec. 1 and passengers cars 


on Oct. 1, 1935. 


Steady decline occurred in the margin of locomotive 
and car supply over the demand, from 1933 to 1934, and 
again from 1934 to 1935. Even so, the surplusage in 
1935 was above normal at all times, and it would take a 
considerable increase in traffic to reduce the margin to a 
dangerous minimum, or to wipe it out altogether. 

The number of stored serviceable locomotives averaged 
3,987 in 1935, compared with 5,056 in 1934 and 7,408 
in 1933. 

The daily railway freight car surplus averaged 285,337 
serviceable cars in 1935, compared with 363,813 in 1934 
and 515,451 in 1933. These figures do not include 
privately owned or special service cars. The freight 
car surplus in 1935 ranged from a minimum of 208,158 
to a maximum of 376,575 cars. 

Locomotives in good, serviceable order averaged 77.4 
per cent in 1934 and 1935, 78.9 per cent in 1933, and 
73.9 per cent in 1932. Serviceable freight cars aver- 
aged 84.8 per cent in 1935, 84.9 per cent in 1934, 85.8 
per cent in 1933, and 89.8 per cent in 1932. 


Freight Train and Car Movement 


Average speed of freight trains between terminals has 
continued to increase. This average, including all road 
delays; reached a new high record of 16.0 miles per hour 
in 1935. The increase from 1922 to 1935 was 44.1 per 





Table X—Average Speed of Freight Trains 


(miles per hour) 


Oe, (AS SUNN ies, Bice dwddonemawe tmmaneesebeonses 16.0 
NE oe Saccigenm ete inhe WORE Mime koe ee DORR e Se CARRERAS SRE 15.9 
ED ha ww a derareial au tae Stn oe ae een hath 2 ech Sc erat i SSIs 15.7 
BE «ane KEMAH RSe RERORDEELOO CREEPS OVERDO DES 15.5 
aid “aaa ein Bai atan eaten da ShaeW neath Biase ws atee.8 ace e.aiersd 14.8 
BMS, icicatph Geist sigan aracialignae nace araiae Dlg antl ele eases Rhea hes 13.8 
RL 855.4 asic ay Ce tan Minhas Grapes WS MSD ee SEM Sree eee 13.2 
I Sar roth he a ade lh NSAID bal RE MADE ARERR Sr a 12.9 
Le Six co aries ung SS: iar Gh ARIMA a an. GAD Dum AdhS ie, DNS ataee WIN SG 12.3 
I kr, ig akc Pa hanced fat ios ALec eS 6 nird e UT W RIOTGG BEN SD 11.9 
UP a ncckalsiace eae & We ROM dado nace ated Saki wares en 11.8 





cent, while Table X shows that the increase over the 
ten-year period from 1925 to 1935 was 35.6 per cent. 
The average speed of 16.0 miles per hour, if main- 
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tained for a continuous period of 24 hours, means a total 
distance of 384 miles covered in a day. 

If average movement of freight cars and locomotives 
be reduced to an “active” basis, excluding stored or sur- 
plus equipment from the computations, a picture of 
equipment performance is presented. On this basis, 
there was appreciable improvement during 1935. 

Average movement per “active” freight car per day 
during the first ten months of 1935 was 30.3 miles, com- 
pared with 29.9 miles for the first ten months of 1934. 

Average movement per “active” freight locomotive 
was 58.7 miles per day during the first ten months of 
1935, compared with 57.5 miles for the first ten months 
of 1934. The corresponding average for “active” pas- 
senger locomotives was 117.7 miles per day during the 
first ten months of 1935, and 111.3 miles for the first 
ten months of 1934. 


Other Performance Averages 


Generally speaking, the significant factors of operat- 
ing efficiency improved during the year 1935. 

Both the average freight train load and the average 
car load increased in 1935. The average train load was 
definitely up, 731 tons during the first ten months of 
1935, compared with 709 tons during the first ten months 
of 1934. Ton-miles per loaded freight car-mile for the 
first ten months of 1935 averaged 25.9 tons, fractionally 
higher than in 1934. 

Net ton-miles per freight car per day in 1935 showed 
an appreciable increase. The daily average was 413 
ton-miles during the first ten months of 1935 and 380 
ton-miles during the same period of 1934. Gross and 
net ton-miles per train-hour again broke all records in 
1935. They were as follows, during the past three years. 


Gross Net 
DE, I INN ior ccc caesar gripe Boece euwnreleae are areosks 28,804 11,726 
NE Sian eo oar Mal) seus <1 Sith meee olay ae nS 28,041 11,225 
NE sia eiesaew in ans ein ore Waelder oe WG eee 27,344 10,974 


Fuel consumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles in the 
freight service during the first ten months of 1935 was 
119 pounds compared with 120 pounds in the first ten 
months of 1934, 121 pounds in 1933, and 163 pounds in 
1922. Fuel consumption per passenger train car mile 
averaged 15.3 pounds during the first ten months of 
1935 compared with 15.0 pounds during the correspond- 
ing period of 1934, and 17.9 pounds in the year 1922. 

Total number of casualties to nontrespassers result- 
ing from railway operation decreased during the first 
nine months of 1935, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1934. There was an increase of 53 fatalities, 
a decrease of 764 non-fatal injuries, and a decrease of 
711 in total casualties. 

Excluding both casualties to trespassers and at grade 
crossings, both fatalities and non-fatal injuries during 
the first nine months of 1935 decreased under 1934. 
Total casualties showed a decrease of 909, or 5.6 per 
cent. Preliminary information for the first eleven months 
of 1935 indicates that not a single passenger fatality 
occurred in a train accident during that period. 


Railway Employees 


The railway personnel during 1935 averaged 995,000, 
compared with 1,007,702 in 1934, a decrease of 1.3 per 
cent. Aggregate compensation to employees, however, 
increased from $1,519,000,000 in 1934 to $1,630,000,000 
in 1935 or 7.3 per cent. This increase was largely due 
to the restoration of standard rates of pay. 

Average employee earnings in 1935 showed an in- 
crease, being affected by changes in force and working 
hours, and by the restoration on January 1 of 2% per 
cent, and on April 1 of the remaining 5 per cent, of the 
1932 wage deduction. Annual earnings per employee 
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averaged $1,639, in 1935, compared with $1,508 in 1934. 
Hourly compensation per employee averaged 68.4 cents 
in 1935, against 63.5 cents in 1934. These were in- 
creases of 8.7 per cent and 7.6 per cent, respectively. 


Summary 


The railways entered the year 1935 with discouraging 
financial results, due in part to declining traffic and in 
part to rising costs of operation from the restoration 
of wages and from increased fuel and material prices. 
The first seven months of the year offered little ground 
for optimism. Revenues were about the same in 1934, 
but expenses had gone up, net operating income had 
declined, and the carriers were nearly $80,000,000 in the 
red. However, a moderate upward trend in traffic from 
the middle of August to the end of the year stimulated 
the net earnings of the carriers. Net operating income 
turned definitely upward, with the result that the net 
deficit after fixed charges was considerably reduced by 
the end of the year. 

A striking illustration of the effect of increased traffic 
on net earnings is afforded by comparing the results of 
operation in July and October, 1935. With an increase 
of $66,000,000 in operating revenues from July to Oc- 
tober, net railway operating income showed an increase 
of $48,000,000. In other words, nearly three-fourths of 
the increased revenues of October reached the net op- 
erating income. Such a result cannot be expected 
throughout future months, because maintenance and 
other expenses must necessarily increase, yet the com- 
parison has considerable significance. 

Many economists forecast some improvement in the 
general levels of business activity in 1936, a figure often 
used being 10 per cent. Such an increase, if realized, 
will be reflected in railway traffic and revenues. On the 
other hand, the railways are faced with additional costs 
resulting from acts already passed by Congress, such as 
retirement annuities, unemployment insurance, increased 
cost of coal, and additional income and capital stock 
taxes. The temporary freight rate increases authorized 
by the Commission in April, 1935, expire by limitation 
on June 30, 1936, while some of the carriers may be 
called upon to reduce their basic passenger rates. 

The year 1936, as has been true of every year of the 
depression, offers much opportunity for speculative fore- 
cast. The situation is a mixed one, with both good and 
bad elements. How these varying elements will com- 
bine, which group will gain ascendency, and what will be 
the final pattern woven by the events of the coming year, 
only the succession of those events will fully reveal. 


* * A 





On the A. C. L. Near Augusta, Ga 











More Than 5,800 Air-Conditioned Cars Are Now in Service 


public demand characterized both passenger and 

freight service in 1935. Among these improve- 
ments, the general speeding up of trains and the intro- 
duction of streamlined equipment were outstanding. 
While numerous record runs were made by the new 
trains in 1934, it was in 1935 that these fast trains were 
actually made available to the traveling public. The in- 
troduction of these trains and the general speeding up of 
other passenger trains in 1935 brought communities 
closer together by reducing the time required for travel, 
the distance between a number of business centers being 
shortened as much as 20 hours. 

This effort to increase speeds applied to freight as 
well as passenger service. Not only was there a general 
speeding up of freight trains, but methods of handling 
freight were revised during the year to increase con- 
venience and dispatch, until in many instances freight 
trains now render overnight service for distances up to 
470 miles. 

The first step last year to bring communities closer 
together was taken on January 2, when the Chicago & 
North Western placed its high-speed train, the “400,” in 
service between Chicago and the Twin Cities, on a 
schedule of 7 hr. to St. Paul, Minn. (reduced to 6% hr. 
on April 28), thereby effecting a saving of 3 hr. 20 min. 
On April 21, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and on 
May, 29, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
placed the Twin Zephyrs and the Hiawatha, respectively, 
in service between these cities on the same 6'%-hr. 
schedule. During the vear, the same railroads made sub- 
stantial reductions in the running times of other passen- 
ger trains in the Chicago-Twin Cities service. 


As Much as Twenty Hours Saved 


On June 6, the Union Pacific cut 20 hr. from the 
travel time between Chicago and Portland, Ore., when 
it placed its Streamliner-City of Portland in service on 
a schedule of 39 hr. 45 min. Between Chicago and St. 
Louis, Mo., the adoption of 5%-hr. schedules by the 
Wabash, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Illinois 
Central and the Alton resulted in a saving of one hour. 
3etween Chicago and Detroit, Mich., a saving of 30 min. 
was effected on June 2, when the Michigan Central and 
the Pennsylvania-Wabash placed the Twilight Limited 
and the Detroit Arrow, respectively, on a schedule of 
5 hours. 

Faster service was also provided between Chicago and 


NJ pattie demand improvements in service to meet 


evelopments During the Year 


Faster trains bring communities closer 
together by reducing travel time and 
facilitating the movement of freight 


By Raymond A. Doster 


Associate Editor 


Florida points. On January 2, the Penna.-L. & N.- 
A. C. L. placed a new train, the Florida Arrow, in serv- 
ice on a schedule of 27 hr. 10 min. between Chicago and 
Jacksonville, or 3 hr. faster than any previous schedule 
between these points. In December of last year, faster 
schedules for Chicago-Florida trains were adopted also 
by the C. C. C. & St. L.-So., the I. C.-C. of Ga. and 
the C.& E. L-L. & N.-N. C. & St. L. 


New York-Chicago Service Expedited 


Between New York and Chicago, train schedules were 
shortened twice in 1935, the total time saved being 14 
hr. On April 28, the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central placed the Broadway Limited and the Twentieth 
Century Limited, respectively, on a 17-hr. schedule, and 
on September 29, they again reduced the time by placing 
these trains on a 16%4-hr. schedule. Other trains oper- 
ated by these railroads between Chicago and New York 
also were speeded up. 

Likewise, between New York and St. Louis, 55 min. 
has been eliminated from the schedules of the Spirit of 
St. Louis and the Southwestern Limited, operated by 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Central, while the 
National Limited of the Baltimore & Ohio between St. 
Louis and New York was also speeded up, so that the 
fastest time between these cities is now 21 hr. 5 min., as 
compared with 22 hr. a year ago. New York Central 
and Pennsylvania schedules between Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and New York were also reduced 30 minutes. 


Streamlined Trains in New England 


In New England, the first streamlined train in that 
territory, the Flying Yankee, was placed in service by 
the Boston & Maine and the Maine Central, on April 1, 
between Boston, Mass., and Portland, Me., and Bangor, 
on a schedule of 1 hr. 50 min. for the 115 miles from 
Boston to Portland, and 5 hr. 55 min. for the 254 miles 
to Bangor, as compared with 2 hr. 5 min. and 8 hr. 30 
min., respectively. On June 5, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford placed its streamlined train, the 
Comet, in service between Boston and Providence, R. I., 
on a schedule of 45 min., as compared with the previous 
time of one hour. On May 26, this road reduced the 
time of its Yankee Clipner and its Merchants Limited 
between New York and Boston to 4% hr., a decrease of 
15 minutes. Its Boston-Washington train, the Senator, 
was also speeded up 10 min., while on September 29, it 
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placed three other trains between New York and Boston 
on a 5-hr. schedule. 

New York-Washington service was also expedited by 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio. On Sep- 
tember 29, the Pennsylvania speeded up 44 trains in its 
electrified service until its Congressional Limited now 
makes the run of 225 miles in 334 hr., or 30 min. faster 
than a year ago. The Baltimore & Ohio, on June 24, 
placed a new streamlined train, the Royal Blue in service 
between Washington, D. C., and New York, on a 
schedule of 4 hr. to Jersey City, N. J. 


New Trains Installed 


While the speeding up of trains was carried out to a 
greater degree in 1935 than in any recent year, the num- 
ber of new trains inaugurated likewise exceeded the 
number installed in any year since 1929. In addition to 
those already mentioned, are the streamlined Diesel- 
electric train, the Rebel, which the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern placed in service between New Orleans, La., 
and Jackson, Miss., in July ; and the Mark Twain, which 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy placed in service be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Burlington, Iowa, on Oc- 
tober 28. 

Arrangements were also made during 1935 for the in- 
auguration of greatly reduced schedules between other 
western points this year. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe purchased a Diesel-electric locomotive, which will 
haul the Chief between Chicago and Los Angeles on a 
schedule 12 hr. faster than its present schedule. The 
Union Pacific announced that it would place new stream- 
liners, City of Los Angeles and City of San Francisco, 
in service in the spring between Chicago and the coast 
on a schedule of 3934 hr. and another new train, the 
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Streamliner-City of Denver, between Chicago - Den- 
ver, Colo., on a schedule of 16 hr., savings of 13 hr. 10 
and 9 hr. 15 min., respectively. 

Aside from the widespread speeding up of trains and 
the addition of streamlined trains of new designs, service 
was improved in other ways during the year. New pas- 
senger cars were constructed and old ones were modern- 
ized. The air-conditioning of cars was continued at an 
accelerated rate in 1935, with the result that at the end 
of the year about 5,800 air-conditioned cars were in use 
and when summer business moves in 1936, the total will 
be still larger, the plans of the western railroads alone 
providing for the air-conditioning of 1,100 additional 
cars. 


Lower Passenger Rates 


While basic passenger rates were not changed materi- 
ally during the year, the trend was toward lower rates. 
During the Interstate Commerce Commission’s investi- 
gation of passenger rates, the Baltimore & Ohio ex- 
pressed itself as favoring a reduction in basic rates, 
while other eastern lines continued to oppose any reduc- 
tion. The railroads generally asked the commission to 
recognize the occasion for different rates in different sec- 
tions of the country. A decision on these rates is ex- 
pected to be handed down by the commission early in 
1936. 

On the western lines, in November, round-trip pas- 
senger fares to the Pacific coast were placed on the low- 
est basis ever offered in their history—1.3 cents a mile 
in each direction for coach tickets and 1.8 cents a mile 
for intermediate class tickets good in tourist cars. The 
western roads also decided to place tourist rates in ef- 
fect next summer to and from Pacific coast points that 
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would be the lowest rail passenger fares ever offered in 
any territory for any class of tourist travel. For round 
trips, these rates will average approximately 2 cents a 
mile for first-class tickets good in all classes of equip- 
ment, 1.6 cents a mile for intermediate class tickets good 
in tourist sleepers and 1% cents a mile for tickets good 
in day coaches. The western lines, at a meeting on 
November 12, also voted to adopt the experimental low 
rate passenger fares in effect since July 1, 1933, as a 
permanent basic structure effective as new tariffs are 
filed and approved by state commissions to supersede the 
present tariffs which expire on March 31. 

Another development in traffic activities during the 
year was the increased interest displayed in the adver- 
tising of passenger service. This was particularly true 
in the western territory where the railroads, in May and 
June, spent $367,945 on the first major co-operative ad- 
vertising and publicity effort ever undertaken by Amer- 
ican railroads. Its objective was to recapture lost traf- 
fic and to create new passengers; its principal selling 
points were air-conditioning, lower travel costs, time 
saving, dependability, comfort and safety. This adver- 
tising program was a powerful and dramatic presenta- 
tion of the news of what has been done to provide Amer- 
ica with the finest, most luxurious, most economical and 
safest form of travel. The climax of the publicity effort 
was Railroad Week, June 10 to 15, wherein more than 
300 celebrations were staged in the West. 


Freight Service Faster and More Convenient 


Improvements in freight service in 1935 were no less 
outstanding than those in passenger service. Dispatch and 
convenience were more largely than ever before the 
aims of the railroads, and to accomplish these objectives 
faster schedules were inaugurated over the country gen- 
erally. Between distributing centers and points within 
their entire trade area, overnight service with late ac- 
ceptance of freight at the shipping point and delivery at 
destination early the following morning became the rule 
of many railroads’ merchandise freight service in all 
parts of the country. Pick-up and delivery service was 
extended during the year, while steps were taken to meet 
the requirements of shippers and the need for efficient 
service by new and modernized equipment. 

The most outstanding example of expediting freight 
service in 1935 and probably the fastest trains of their 
kind in the world are the Merchandiser of the New York 
Central and the Overnight of the Southern Pacific. On 
September 30, the New York Central placed the Mer- 
chandiser on a schedule of 11 hr. 50 min. between Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and New York, requiring an average 
speed of 38.9 m.p.h. for the 461 miles. The Southern 
Pacific, on October 22, inaugurated the Overnight, a 
merchandise train to provide first-morning delivery of 
l.c.l. shipments from San Francisco, Cal., to Los Angeles. 
The train leaves San Francisco and Oakland after the 
regular evening closing hours and arrives in Los An- 
geles, 471 miles distant, at 8:10 the next morning. Re- 
turning, the train leaves Los Angeles after the regular 
evening closing hour and arrives at San Francisco and 
at Oakland at 8:45 a.m. and 9:17 a.m., respectively. 
Storedoor pick-up and delivery by the Pacific Motor 
Transport Company is furnished in connection with this 
service. On October 14, the Southern Pacific also es- 
tablished a new train for the overnight transportation of 
lc.l. shipments from the San Francisco Bay area to 
Bakersfield, 313 miles, to supplement the overnight mer- 
chandise freight service put into effect in May between 
San Francisco Bay cities and San Joaquin Valley cities 
as far south as Fresno. 

Another example of the extent to which the railroads 
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speeded up their freight service in 1935 is afforded by 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas which, on July 8, placed the 
Katy Rocket in service from Ft. Worth, Tex., and Dallas 
to St. Louis, Mo., on a schedule of 34 hr. for the 757 
miles. The train leaves Dallas and Ft. Worth shortly 
after the close of business each day and arrives in St. 
Louis the second morning in time for deliveries at that 
point and in time to make connections with freight trains 
departing from St. Louis during the morning hours. 
Splitting at Parsons, Kan., the train provides midnight 
arrival at Kansas City. 


Payment of Freight Bills Simplified 


Another illustration of the manner in which freight 
service was improved in 1935 is the formation of the 
Chicago Railroad Freight Collection by 31 railroads in 
Chicago to facilitate the payment of freight bills. This 
association acts as a credit bureau and patrons within 
the Chicago switching district who are on the associa- 
tion’s credit accommodation list and who receive bills 
from several railroads may settle all these accounts by 
one payment to the association. 

The quality of freight service offered by the railroads 
in 1935 is reflected in the record of package car service 
from Chicago to all parts of the country. During the 
year, package cars were operated from Chicago to 800 
cities on schedules providing for first-morning delivery 
at St. Louis; second-morning delivery at Minneapolis 
and Kansas City ; third-morning delivery at points as re- 
mote as New Orleans, New York and Montreal, Que.; 
fourth-morning delivery at Houston, Tex., Miami, Fla., 
Boston and Portland, Me.; and seventh-morning deliv- 
ery at Pacific Northwest and California points. Yet in 
spite of these markedly accelerated schedules, 97.9 per 
cent of the 329,892 cars dispatched during the first nine 
months of 1935 arrived at destination on time. 

In summary, the aggressiveness of the railroads 
reached a new peak in 1935. This is reflected in the de- 
velopment of new passenger trains, the modernization of 
existing passenger equipment, the speeding up of both 
passenger and freight service, the air-conditioning of 
more passenger cars, etc. 


* * * 
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Association of American Railroads 


Careful study being given Co-ordinator’s reports—Greater 
activity planned for this year 


By H. 


F. Lane 


Washington Editor 


active year in 1935 although many of the -projects 

on which the greatest amount of attention has been 
centered are still in the formative stage and additional 
study will be necessary before results can be expected. 
Aside from the more or less routine matters of the kind 
heretofore handled by associations and organizations 
affiliated with the central organization, many of which 
have now been actually consolidated with it, and legis- 
lative matters, the most important subjects with which 
the association officers have had to deal have been those 
referred to it for study in the various reports prepared 
by Co-ordinator Eastman’s organization. While these 
have been the subject of constant discussions with the 
Co-ordinator’s staff and in some instances of preliminary 
reports, the association’s final answers to the reports 
have not yet been made public. However, at the annual 
meeting in Chicago in November preliminary plans were 
announced for proceeding with several important mat- 
ters which have developed out of the Co-ordinator’s 
reports or at least have been given impetus by them. 


T = Association of American Railroads has had an 


The Co-ordinator’s Recommendations 


One of these was the recommendation that a plan of 
collection and delivery of merchandise freight on rail- 
roads, locally, jointly, and between different territories, 
be put into effect as soon as possible under such rate 
structures and to such an extent as the several terri- 
tories may work out. It is understood that this will 
be handled regionally and that the railroads in the west- 
ern district have made greater progress than the others. 

Another was a recommendation that the various rate 
organizations proceed to such a revision of the rate 
structure on merchandise freight as will best meet com- 
petition in the territories. 

Officers of the association were directed also to pro- 
ceed and press to a conclusion as far as possible the 
unification of terminals, a subject on which a great deal 
of work had been done by Mr. Eastman’s organization 
and railroad committees and on which the association 
had made many studies. The action was taken follow- 
ing an address by Mr. Eastman in which he expressed 
disappointment as to the slow progress being made. 
While he recognized that the labor restrictions of the 
emergency transportation act have been a serious obstacle 
in the way of effecting economies he also pointed out 
that in the two and a half years since the law was passed 
the death or retirement of thousands of railroad em- 
ployees whose positions are thus no longer protected by 
the labor clause has provided some leeway. 

It is understood also that the association is planning 
greater activity for this year in the direction of public 
relations work. 

The Association of American Railroads as originally 
formed on October 12, 1934, was a consolidation of the 
American Railway Association, the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Bureau of Railway Economics, which 


then ceased to exist as independent organizations. On 
December 1, 1934, the Bureau for the Safe Transporta- 
tion of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles be- 
came merged with the association as a part of the Oper- 
ations and Maintenance Department. The Eastern 
Group and the Western Group of the Presidents’ Con- 
ference Committee on Federal Valuation were merged 
with the association on January 1 and July 1, respec- 
tively, and became part of the Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation, and Valuation Department. On October 1 
the Railway Treasury Officers’ Association was merged 
with the same department and became known as its 
Treasury Division. 

The membership of the association at the time of its 
annual meeting included 139 Class I railroads, repre- 
senting 99.1 per cent of the total Class I mileage and 
99 per cent of the total Class I revenue, and 98 short 
lines, switching and terminal, electric, Canadian, and 
Mexican railroads, operating a total of 291,199 miles. 

Much of the time of the officers of the association has 
necessarily been devoted to problems of organization 
and one of its departments, the Planning and Research 
Department, is not yet complete, although considerable 
study has been given to it. Pending the appointment 
of a vice-president of this department a Research Ad- 
visory Board was created on February 1 and further 
study of the organization of the department, including 
the question of traffic research work, has been made by 
a committee headed by C. D. Young, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania. A Division of Equipment Research 
has been formed and has already initiated studies of 
many important subjects and a comprehensive program 
for further work. The Division of Competitive Trans- 
portation Research had been organized by the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. 

The reports of the various departments and divisions 
of the association presented with the report of the board 
of directors at the annual meeting show the great variety 
of important questions dealt with and subjects studied 
during the first year of the association’s existence, as 
well as a large number of important projects for action 
or investigation contemplated for this year’s program. 


Law Department 


The Law Department has represented the railroads 
in numerous cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, including the general rate advance case which 
resulted in a temporary emergency increase in rates 
estimated to yield $85,000,000 additional revenue, and in 
connection with the numerous bills before Congress. 

The last Congressional session resulted in the passage 
of the motor carrier act, 1935, which had long been 
urged by the railroads, and of the railroad retirement 
act, the extension of the emergency transportation act, 
and others including provisions opposed by the railroads. 
A large number of other bills initiated by the railroad 
labor organizations but opposed by the railroads were 
also the subject of hearings before Congressional com- 
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mittees but were not acted upon and will be pressed at 
the coming session. 

The 1934 railroad retirement act was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
after the case had been presented by a committee of 
counsel appointed by the railroad association, and plans 
have been made for contesting the 1935 act before it 
takes effect on March 1. 

The railroad association will endeavor to bring about 
the passage at this session of the bill to regulate water 
carriers and the Pettengill bill to repeal the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the interstate commerce act. It is 
expected that efforts will be made by Senator Wheeler 
at this session to press the passage of his government 
ownership bill, which is supported by the railroad labor 
organizations. A special committee of railroad counsel 
has been appointed to consider the subject and to arrange 
for an adequate presentation of the railroads’ views if 
the bill is pressed. 


Operations and Maintenance Department 


In general the work of the Operations and Main- 
tenance Department has been conducted during the first 
year of its existence largely with the view of econo- 
mizing as much as possible and conserving the funds at 
its disposal because of the financial condition of the 
member roads. This department includes within its 
jurisdiction a large part of the organization of the old 
American Railway Association. 

A Committee on Grade Crossing Elimination has co- 
operated with the Bureau of Public Roads in the devel- 
opment of rules and regulations incident to the $200,- 
000.000 grade crossing program undertaken by the fed- 
eral government under the emergency relief appropria- 
tion act and has supplied the bureau with such data and 
information as it desired from the railroads. 

The Operating Division has planned to undertake a 
study of a general revision of the Standard Code of 
Train Rules, Block Signal Rules, and Interlocking Rules 
as soon as conditions justify the expense. 

Division II—Transportation has held a number of 
committee meetings during the year to consider such 
special subjects as pooling of freight cars, demurrage 
supervision, cost of ownership of private cars, and uni- 
fied operation of refrigerator cars. No annual session of 
the division has been held since 1930. 

The “average per diem” plan for the settlement of car 
hire on box cars on the basis of the average of per 
diem payments previously made was put into effect on 
May 1. The purpose was to reduce to the minimum 
the avoidable empty mileage on box cars by increasing 
the use of foreign cars for home-route loading and to 
a certain extent its adoption was the association’s method 
of meeting one of the principal problems for which the 
Co-ordinator’s organization had proposed a car pooling 
plan. In general the plan is substantially an extension 
of the so-called “frozen per diem” plan which had been 
in effect for some time between certain eastern railroads 
with good results. 

The plan contemplates that each railroad shall pay to 
each owner for the use of its box cars an amount equiv- 
alent to the average detention of such cars on its line 
during the corresponding months of the years 1932, 
1933, and 1934. This permits the holding of box cars 
for a suitable load, in accordance with the Car Service 
Rules, without increasing the per diem expense, thus 
affording maximum opportunity for observance of Car 
Service Rules and for utilization of equipment, by pro- 
viding suitable foreign box cars at industries, team 
tracks, and freight stations. 

That the plan is accomplishing results is shown by 
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the fact that the ratio of empty box cars to the total 
of all box cars moved has been decreasing, while at 
the same time the amount of freight transported per 
train has been increasing. While in December, 1934, 
the movement of empty box cars constituted 25.6 per 
cent of the total box car mileage, a study just made 
by the Car Service Division showed that in September 
the percentage was only 22.6. In July it was 23.4 and 
in August it was 22.7. Preliminary reports for October 
indicated a further reduction in the percentage for that 
month. On the basis of the reports for September it 
was estimated that the plan would result in a saving of 
approximately 246,000,000 empty car miles annually, and 
the Car Service Division is convinced that it is producing 
a substantial reduction in roadhaul and terminal expense. 
Some difficulties have arisen in the application of the 
plan but they are not regarded as fundamental or ir- 
remediable. The co-ordinator is awaiting the results of 
the average plan before proceeding further with the 
consideration of car pooling. 

On recommendation of the general committee the 
Committee on Freight Handling Service of the Trans- 
portation Division and the Committee on Freight Claim 
Prevention of the Freight Claim Division were abolished 
and in their place there has been established a new 
Committee on Prevention of Loss and Damage under 
jurisdiction of the Freight Claim Division. The duty 
of the new committee is to study the causes of loss and 
damage to freight and to collaborate. with the Freight 
Container Bureau, the Mechanical Division, and through 
the Car Service Division, with the Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards in the formulation of recommendations for 
changes in existing rules and practices. 

On recommendation of the Mechanical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the federal co-ordinator and after a letter ballot 
the Rules of Interchange were modified as of January 
1, 1935, to require that all cars in interchange service 
on and after January 1, 1945, must be equipped with 
A B type air brakes and that quarterly reports be made 
to the co-ordinator and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission showing the number of cars so equipped. 

The matter of designs for light-weight freight cars 
is being given consideration by the Committee on Car 
Construction assisted by other committees of the divi- 
sion. A number of designs of light-weight cars have 
been considered in accordance with the first paragraph 
of Interchange Rule 3. The Committee on Car Con- 
struction, in co-operation with a committee represent- 
ing refrigerator car operators, has established funda- 
mentals of design for a standard 40-ton fruit and vege- 
table refrigerator car. Arrangements have been made 
with the American Railway Car Institute for the pro- 
duction of designs covering this car and it is expected 
that the car will be completed in time to be included 
in the report of the committee to the annual meeting 
of the division in June. 

Effective July 1, the board of directors authorized 
the Freight Container Bureau to prescribe container 
specifications and loading rules for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, set maximum bulge pack limits, make studies and 
investigations of types and kinds of containers now be- 
ing used, top icing and other conditions met with in the 
transportation of perishables, issue public dockets, hold 
public hearings, and arrange for and direct the publica- 
tion of tariffs giving container specifications and loading 
rules to govern the entire country. 


Traffic Department 


With the organization of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and the creation of its Traffic Depart- 
ment the associated railroads obtained for the first time 
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in their history a central traffic organization, a new com- 
bined activity for the railroads which represented in no 
sense a consolidation or broadening of previously func- 
tioning organizations. The department began work 
about November 1, 1934, with the creation of a Traffic 
Advisory Committee composed of seven members from 
Official territory, seven from Western territory, five 
from the South, and the chairmen of the three major 
executive traffic associations. Later the traffic vice- 
president of the Railway Express Agency was made a 
member of the committee. 

The Traffic Advisory Committee meets once each 
month to consider subjects of major importance which 
have been listed for discussion at the suggestion of the 
president, members of the board of directors, members 
of the Advisory Committee, chief or traffic executives 
of member roads, or by officers of the association. Based 
upon the action taken by the committee these matters 
are, when deemed desirable, referred to the territorial 
rate committees, executive traffic associations or other 
organizations for further study and action, and where 
justified with definite recommendations as to procedure. 
Thereafter such matters are followed up by the depart- 
ment and in special cases referred to the president for 
reference to the executive committee and the board of 
directors with definite recommendations. It is the pur- 
pose of the department and of the advisory committee 
to promote the best interests of the roads by unifying 
traffic policies, preventing wastes, composing differences 
and disputes, and in assisting them in all possible ways. 


Territorial Associations Continue 


It has not been the policy to take over the functions 
of the existing territorial traffic associations and rate 
committees, although in several instances the depart- 
ment has injected itself into matters before them where 
it appeared that practices detrimental to the railroad in- 
dustry as a whole could be prevented. A considerable 
part of the department’s work is carried on without di- 
rect reference to the advisory committee. Among the 
subjects to which attention has been given by the de- 
partment since its organization are included: advertising 
policies, caravaning of automobiles, consolidation of 
off-line traffic agencies and ticket offices, designation of 
intermediate routing by shippers, dining car practices, 
divisions of rates, establishment of “all-commodity,” con- 
tainer-car, truck body or other “space” rates, establish- 
ment of universal collection and delivery services, gen- 
eral revision ‘of merchandise rate structure, mileage 
allowances on private cars, repeal of long-and-short-haul 
clause, simplification of tariffs, surveys of experiments 
conducted to recover and regain traffic to the rails, train- 
load rates on various commodities, use of containers of 
various kinds, miscellaneous traffic practices involving 
wastes, and the reports of the federal co-ordinator on 
carload freight traffic, merchandise traffic, passenger 
traffic, and railway traffic organization. 

On December 10 the National Tariff Simplification 
Committee was appointed, composed of the principal 
tariff publishing agents, with J. G. Kerr, assistant to the 
vice-president—traffic, as permanent chairman and 
with a tariff expert of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as an observer. The committee will make re- 
ports monthly as to progress to the chairman of the 
Traffic Advisory Committee. The chairman was author- 
ized to use his discretion in creating similar territorial 
tariff simplification committees to co-operate with the 
national committee. The purpose is to make a thorough 
analysis of the present tariff situation, to investigate the 
widespread and persistent complaints from many sources 
regarding the intricacy of freight tariffs, and make 
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changes in the direction of simplification as new tariffs 
are published. 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 


Effective on July 1 the Accounting Division was or- 
ganized in the Finance, Accounting, Taxation, and Valu- 
ation Department, the membership being composed of 
the accounting officers of member roads. The primary 
purpose is to absorb the routine functions that had been 
maintained by the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation and to stimulate the progress of the carriers 
toward uniformity in railway accounting procedure; in 
the trend of simplification and economy, in the adoption 
of standard forms, and in the furtherance generally of 
the profession and art of railway accounting. In the 
interest of economy no annual meeting of the accounting 
officers was held this year. 

Under somewhat similar procedure the Treasury Di- 
vision was organized in the department to carry on work 
of the kind carried on by the Railway Treasury Officers’ 
Association. The department conducts researches and 
investigations of various railway methods and practices 
so as to obtain in the most efficient and economical 
manner the data necessary for the uses of management, 
government, and the public. Several of the reports pre- 
pared under the direction of the co-ordinator have re- 
ceived attention by this department jointly with other 
departments of the association. The work of both 
divisions is carried on, under the jurisdiction of the 
department, by voluntary committees of railroad officers. 

At the request of the Regional Co-ordinating Com- 
mittees the association is undertaking, under the direc- 
tion of this department, the study of the proposal made 
by the Co-ordinator that the clearing house principle be 
applied to the business of the American railroads by the 
establishment of a central clearing house to effect a single 
net settlement between railroads of all inter-road ac- 
counts the establishment of a central bureau to audit and 
state the interline transportation accounts of all rail- 
roads, and the designation of one department of the 
federal government through which a simple expeditious 
settlement of all railroad accounts against all agencies 
of the government may be made. The department is 
having nine large representative carriers prepare a de- 
tailed study of all the factors in the present settlement 
plans for comparison with the requirements of a central 
clearing house which will be available in the near future. 
The study of the recommendation that a central auditing 
bureau be established is not considered practicable at 
this time but the suggestion for a single agency of the 
federal government is one in which the department is 
interested. 


Fiscal Work and Cost Finding 


The Co-ordinator has also transmitted to the Regional 
Co-ordinating Committees a report on railroad fiscal and 
related work recommending the establishment of a 
Transportation Fiscal Corporation and a Transportation 
Trust Company to do work for the railroads collectively. 
The Co-ordinator has stated that he will withhold any 
final conclusions on this subject pending advice of the 
regional committees and the report was referred to the 
association and is being studied by the department. A 
tentative report on “Cost Finding For Rate-Making In 
Rail Transportation,” by Tohn H. Williams of the Co- 
ordinator’s staff, was submitted to the department and 
reviewed by the Accounting Advisory Committee. The 
report is also being considered by the advisory commit- 
tee of the Traffic Department. The department is also 
collecting data on research work as to the extension of 

(Continued on page 25) 








Activities of the Co-Ordinator 
in 1935 


Period of research work completed, Eastman’s 


organization seeks 


to “sell” its ideas 


By H. F. Lane 
Washington Editor 


of the time of -the organization of the Federal 

Co-ordination of Transportation has been devoted 
to research work, in exploring the possibilities for the 
elimination of waste in railroad operation, or for the 
improvement of railroad revenue through greater co- 
operation and co-ordination of effort and by moderniza- 
tion of equipment, service, and rates, it has recently 
turned its attention to efforts to promote positive results 
from the work already done. This policy was announced 
by Co-ordinator Eastman shortly after his term of office 
had been extended for another year from June 16, but 
much of the research had not been finally completed and 
several reports are yet to be issued. 

What is to happen after the expiration of the present 
term next June is still an open question, although it is 
expected that some recommendations along that line 
will be included in a report to be made to Congress, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
President, shortly after the beginning of the new Con- 
gressional session. 


A KTER over two years during which a large part 


Many Changes Urged 


Sased on its research work, the staff of the Co-ordina- 
tor has made many recommendations for changes in pres- 
ent practices covering a very wide field. Most of these 
recommendations, requiring agreement among the rail- 
roads on a plan for concerted action, have not been 
accepted by the railroads, although some of the ideas 
advanced have been put into effect, and Mr. Eastman 
considers that “the leaven is working.” However, as he 
explained in announcing some changes in his organiza- 
tion last August, even if there were general agreement 
on their soundness and practicability it would take a 
long time to carry all of the recommendations into 
effect, although the opportunity for comparatively early 
accomplishment is much more promising in some cases 
than in others. Therefore, without abandoning any part 
of the program, he explained, it would be the aim of 
the Co-ordinator and his staff to start action through 
as many entering wedges as possible and attention was 
to be concentrated on the plans and projects which of- 
fered the most immediate hope along those lines. 

While every effort would be made to co-operate and 
work in harmony, so far as reasonably possible, he said, 
with the Regional Co-ordinating Committees and the 
Association of American Railroads, contact is being main- 
tained also with the individual railroads and particularly 
with those managements which are regarded as “most 
enterprising and progressive.” “The object will be to 
get results,” he said, “without preoccupation with the 
credit for the results. It is realized that step-by-step 
progress in the solution of certain of the problems may 
be necessary.” 


As the research work has approached a conclusion 
there has been a gradual reduction in the Co-ordinator’s 
organization. Several men in important positions have 
resigned without being replaced and in other instances 
those who have left the organization have been suc- 
ceeded by their assistants. 

Probably the most important tangible accomplishment 
of the Co-ordinator so far was represented by the pass- 
age by Congress of the motor carrier act, which had 
been under consideration before Congressional commit- 
tees for ten years. In fact it may be said that Mr. 
Eastman has been more successful in persuading Con- 
gress to follow his recommendations than he has with the 
railroads since this was the most essential feature of 
his legislative program. Congress also passed the amend- 
ments to the bankruptcy law pertaining to railroad re- 
organization procedure which he had advocated, although 
it failed to follow his advice on the pension bill and has 
so far taken no action on several of his other legislative 
proposals. 

During a large part of the time since the emergency 
act has been in effect the restrictions against reduction 
in employment in Section 7b have been a bar to the 
accomplishment of important economies under it, but 
recently Co-ordinator Eastman has expressed the opinion 
that a more serious obstacle is the attitude of many 
of the railroad managements toward co-operation and 
co-ordination. He has also pointed out that because of 
the way they were drawn the labor restrictions of the 
law become less drastic with each succeeding year be- 
cause the positions of employees who have died or re- 
tired since May, 1933, up to 5 per cent of the total for 
each year, are not protected by the law and that this 
now allows a “leeway” of some 100,000 men who could 
be displaced under the law. 


Eastman Urges Negotiation With Employees 


In a talk at this meeting of railroad executives at Chi- 
cago in November Mr. Eastman urged greater activity 
on the part of the railroads in the direction of co-ordin- 
ation, and in a further explanation of his views included 
in a recent letter to the editor of the Locomotive Engi- 
neers Journal he said that even if the railroads obeyed 
the law literally they could obtain the benefit of a part 
of the economies at once and eventually obtain the benefit 
of all of them. The most desirable course to pursue. 
in his judgment, he said, would be to negotiate with the 
employees for the protection of those displaced by co- 
ordination projects, especially since the present law 
expires on June 16, and shortly afterward the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association appointed a committee 
to confer on the subject with the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. George M. Harrison, chairman of the 
labor association, said he hoped an agreement could be 
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reached but that if not an attempt would be made to 
obtain permanent legislation. 

Mr. Eastman also suggested that the railroads could 
resist the provisions of Section 7b in the courts if they 
desired, although he did not recommend such a course 
and thought they would make a serious mistake if they 
did so. He emphasized that he had in mind that labor 
displaced by co-ordination projects should be paid under 
some form of dismissal compensation along the lines 
proposed in a bill he had recommended at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, which would take somewhat more than 
the economies of the first year, but the plan was opposed 
both by the railroads and by the labor organizations. 

Mr. Eastman has sought to quiet the fears of the 
labor organizations that he contemplated any wholesale 
dismissal of employees by pointing out that in addition 
to the protection of 7b it would be physically impossible 
for him to prepare and issue orders except in a few test 
cases and that if orders were necessary the opposition 
would inevitably result in protracted hearings and delay 
before anything was actually done. However, he has 
frankly urged the railroad employees to co-operate with 
the. railroads rather than oppose labor-saving projects, 
on the ground that in the long run the industry will 
present more employment opportunities if it is allowed 
first to strengthen its position in competition with other 
forms of transportation. 


Orders Impracticable 


The emergency act makes it the duty of the Co-ordin- 
ator to “encourage and promote or require action on the 
part of the carriers” which will, among other things, 
“avoid unnecessary duplication of service and facilities 
of whatsoever nature and permit the joint use of termi- 
nals and trackage.’ However, as Mr. Eastman has 
pointed out, so far he has promoted and encouraged 
but has not required. 

Although he has frequently in public addresses spoken 
of the possibility of issuing orders he has also explained 
why they have not been forthcoming by saying it was 
“questionable whether these co-operative plans, or some 
of them, should be enforced by fiat, either the fiat of 
a central railroad organization or the fiat of the govern- 
ment,” and that he doubted whether the power of the 
Co-ordinator “should be used to compel comprehensive 
and important changes in methods of railroad operation 
or management which are dependent for their success 
upon keen administration and to which railroad opinion 
is generally hostile.’ To accomplish results in such 
cases, he said, “it would be necessary to change the men 
as well as the methods.” While he indicated to the 
railroad executives that he might feel it his duty to 
issue orders in default of action on their part in har- 
mony with the provisions of the emergency act, he also 
indicated that he had no great expectation of important 
accomplishments through such procedure. 

The one order he has issued, in October, 1934, pro- 
hibiting a change in train service between Chicago and 
Florida which he thought would result in duplication, 
was a purely negative one which did not require any 
comprehensive follow-up of co-operation, planning, or 
administration such as would be involved in any large 
program of co-ordination projects. Moreover, in a re- 
port made last June Mr. Eastman said that with a single 
exception the railroads’ Regional Co-ordinating Com- 
mittees had not recommended that he issue any orders. 

_As the law now stands, the office of Co-ordinator ex- 
pires on June 16 and Mr. Eastman’s views as to the 
course which should be pursued after that date will be 
expressed in a report to be made to Congress shortly. 
This report will also include an account of the activities 
of the organization for the past year and additional rec- 
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ommendations for transportation legislation, following 
up and possibly modifying to some extent the recom- 
mendations made last year. 

Last year Mr. Eastman recommended a bill providing 
for a reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the designation of one of the commissioners 
as a permanent Co-ordinator, with the power to issue 
orders in reserve, but the idea met with much opposition 
and was not seriously considered by the Congressional 
committees. The railroad association opposed the idea 
of continuing the office of Co-ordinator but has since 
expressed approval of part of the plan for reorganizing 
the commission. 

After the emergency law had been extended and it was 
decided that he should carry on for another year Mr. 
Eastman said he would do to the best of his ability 
“with malice toward none and charity for all, including 
the railroad executives,” and that “if they wish to co- 
operate they will find me waiting for them before they 
even start.’ He emphasized, however, that he has 
“framed no indictment of railroad management as either 
incompetent or unprogressive,” saying that “there is 
plenty of ability among its officers” but that new condi- 
tions had swept down upon them suddenly and that 
“the trouble lies, not in the ability of the railroad offi- 
cers, but in their attitude toward the prime essential 
of improvement under present conditions, namely co- 
operation and co-ordination.” 

In urging greater co-operation among the railroads 
Mr. Eastman recently has been stressing the competitive 
menace to their traffic possibilities in private transpor- 
tation, the ability of large corporations, small concerns, 
and even individuals to provide their own transporta- 
tion, and the changes proposed in the recommendations 
prepared by various sections of his organization are de- 
signed to meet that situation. “The conclusions drawn 
may not all be sound,” he says, “but at least we have 
brought to the surface necessary raw material and shown 
how it can be used in working out railroad salvation. 
Personally, I entertain no doubt whatever that there are 
many ways in which the railroads can save money, give 
better service at less relative expense, and adjust their 
rates so that they will be much better suited to present 
conditions and bring in more revenue. The opportuni- 
ties lie in greater co-operation and co-ordination of ef- 
fort in many different directions, in the use of new types 
of motive power and equipment in both freight and pas- 
senger service, and in the utilization of other means of 
transport where they will serve the purpose better than 
the rails.” 

Mr. Eastman says he has not lost faith that the re- 
sults desired can be accomplished. “The fact that the 
railroads have formed the new Association of American 
Railroads with its broader powers,” he said, “is evidence 
that they are beginning to realize what present condi- 
tions demand. From now on it is largely a matter of 
education and selling ability. If a few practical tests 
of co-operation and co-ordination can be made, I am 
confident that fears will be dissipated. I shall do all 
that I can to help, encourage, promote, and stimulate 
movement in the right direction, but the railroads must 
realize that in the last analysis the choice between prog- 
ress and stagnation is very largely theirs.” 


Some Reports Not Yet Issued 


At the time his term was extended for a second time 
last year Mr. Eastman said that much of the work of 
research had been done and that the time had come 
to “translate its results into action” but it has developed 
that, with more time available, some of the studies being 
made by his various sections have required a good deal 
more research and some of the reports have not yet been 
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issued, although they are expected early in the new year. 
Some have been submitted in tentative form to the rail- 
roads and other interested organizations for criticism 
before being made public. 

It was evident at the time the law was passed that 
the severe restrictions upon reductions in railroad em- 
ployment “by reason of any action taken pursuant to 
the authority of this title’ would be an obstacle to im- 
mediate accomplishment in the elimination of expense, 
and that because of this situation little in the way of 
initiative could be anticipated from the Regional Co- 
ordinating Committees, especially after Mr. Eastman 
ruled that projects that might be agreed upon by the 
railroads came within the restriction if they had been 
included in the lists referred by him to the committees. 
However, in a few instances co-ordination projects have 
been worked out by groups of roads after agreements 
with the employees for compensating those laid off. 
In the circumstances the Co-ordinator concluded that 
he could accomplish most by carrying on and promoting 
intensive research into the possibilities of eliminating 
waste, directing his aim particularly at the moderniza- 
tion of railroad operation and service. 


Section of Transportation Service 


The report of the Section of Transportation Service 
on “Merchandise Traffic,” completed and published in 
May, 1934, was originally referred to the co-ordinating 
committees, who found the plan too far-reaching and 
radical but eventually it was referred to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads for further study and the 
subject has received active consideration during the past 
year. 

The report on “Passenger Traffic,” published in Janu- 
ary, 1935, containing many recommendations for reduc- 
tions in fares, improvements in service, and changes in 
operating practices, including pooling, intended to at- 
tract passenger traffic back to the rails, was also re- 
ferred by the Regional Co-ordinating Committees for 
study to the Association of American Railroads. Mean- 
while the Interstate Commerce Commission has con- 
ducted a comprehensive investigation of the passenger 
fare situation on which an early decision is expected. 

The report on “Freight Traffic,” dealing with the 
handling of carload traffic not only by the railroads but 
by water carriers, motor trucks, and pipe lines, was 
published in June, 1935. The report includes studies 
of the costs of various phases of operation in each form 
of transportation and outlines principles for a revision 
of railroad rates which is urged to simplify them and 
adapt them to present conditions and the costs of com- 
petitive carriers. Other parts of the report recommend 
greater use of container service. After an analysis of 
costs showing the expenses and delay entailed by yard 
and terminal service, the report discusses means of re- 
ducing this expense by the unification of terminal oper- 
ations, by the use of trucks for much terminal service, 
by the use in certain instances of shorter and more flex- 
ible trains, and by the movement of trainload quantities 
in other instances at “cargo” rates. Much attention is 
given to the opportunities for substituting truck for rail 
service, not only in terminals but on the line, wherever 
the truck can be operated more cheaply and more con- 
veniently. 

A report on “Railway Traffic Organization,” outlining 
means whereby through greater co-operation with each 
other and through better organization methods and the 
selection and training of personnel it was believed that 
the railroads could obtain beter results at less expense, 
was made public in August. 

Following completion of these reports the section has 
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devoted much of its time to contacts with individual 
railroads in the effort to locate the best opportunities 
for initiating action along the lines already recommended 
in the published reports and to promote such action. 


Terminal Unification 


For the ‘study of opportunities for economy in rail- 
road operation which are localized to particular places 
or districts the Co-ordinator established a Section of 
Regional Operations, which is now in charge of V. V. 
Boatner. This section has promoted and supervised 
studies by the railroads of opportunities for economy 
through unification of terminal facilities and operation 
at places served by two or more railroads. The basic 
work has largely been done by numerous committees 
of railroad officers. 

A progress report was issued in February and a 
second more complete report in July. It was estimated 
that without detriment to service as much as $50,000,- 
000 annually could be saved by terminal unifications 
which are physically possible, and that this amount 
could be materially increased if co-ordination of service 
were extended beyond the terminal districts. The Co- 
ordinator believes that the obstacles and difficulties are 
by no means insuperable but that time and negotiations 
will be required to work them out. At three typical 
places, Birmingham, Ala., Indianapolis, Ind., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., such negotiations have, at the insistence 
of the Co-ordinator, been undertaken. 

Railroad committees, under the general supervision 
of the Section and Regional Operations, have been at 
work in each region surveying the shop situation with 
a view to determining the economies possible through 
concentrating the work in the better located and equip- 
ped shops, and introducing improved mechinery and 
methods. Incident to the latter study, a voluntary com- 
mittee appointed by the National Association of Ma- 
chine Tool Builders has made an illuminating report 
on the equipment of one typical railroad shop. 


Car Pooling 


The report of the Section of Car Pooiing proposing 
a plan for the pooling of box cars was issued in Oc- 
tober, 1934, and considered first by the co-ordinating 
committees and later by the Association of American 
Railroads. The association, after a special study of 
unnecessary empty hauls, reached the conclusion that 
the amount is much less than the section estimated and 
on May 1 adopted a plan of average per diem payments 
for the use of foreign cars which it believes is effecting 
a substantial saving in empty mileage. It rejected the 
pooling plan, largely on the ground that it would remove 
maintenance from the control of the individual rail- 
roads and make it more difficult for them to meet the 
service requirements of shippers. 

While the section and the Co-ordinator were not 
convinced that the objections are sound it was decided 
to await the results of the average plan before proceed- 
ing further. The section has this year made a special 
study of the cost of locomotive repairs and the wide 
variations in such costs as between different roads and 
regions, which was published on November 27. This 
includes a recommendation that a committee of experts 
representing the railroads, the locomotive builders, and 
the federal government be appointed to make an early 
report upon the kind of information needed, the manner 
in which it should be kept, and the way in which it 
may be used with respect to fuel economy, locomotive 
utilization, and the economic life of steam locomotives. 

It was announced in August that the Section of Pur- 
chases had been given a broader field of activity and 
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its name was changed to the Section of Property and 
Equipment. In addition to the work which the section 
had carried on, looking toward the’ better handling of 
purchases, stores, and scrap, and progress in standard- 
ization, simplified practice, and central scientific re- 
search, it has been given the duty of concentrating on 
the container problem and also on the better utilization 
of railroad and shop equipment. 

A study has been made of the methods followed by 
the railroads in the reclamation and sale of other dis- 
position of scrap and another of the methods used by 
railroads in handling stores. The report indicated many 
methods of economy in methods of physical handling, 
accounting, and organization. In January it was an- 
nounced that the Association of American Railroads 
had approved and put into effect a recommendation 
made by the Co-ordinator that the delivery of material 
and supplies to the point of use be organized and oper- 
ated by the stores department unless it can be clearly 


_demonstrated that at some particular point conditions 


make such procedure uneconomical. 

A study in the mechanical field was instituted through 
a Mechanical Advisory Committee headed by L. K. 
Sillcox, vice-president of the New York Air Brake 
Company, and including the director of the Bureau of 
Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
four railroad mechanical officers. This study was 
described as principally for the purpose of determining 
the type of improvements in motive power and equip- 
ment which seem to offer most promise in the light of 
railroad experience and upon which attention can most 
readily be concentrated by the railroads. 

The complicated interline accounting between rail- 
roads has been given much study, with the help of 
N. B. Haley of the staff of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a recommendation for simplification 
in the handling of disputed divisions of joint rates has 
been followed by railroad action which promises to 
improve the situation materially and save expense. In 
an elaborate report by Mr. Haley made public in March, 
1934, the desirability of establishing a clearing house 
for the handling of intercompany settlements generally 
was urged and a plan was outlined. A joint committee 
of railroad accounting and treasury officers made an 
unfavorable report on the proposal, but it was after- 
ward referred for further study to the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Opportunities for material savings through combined 
railroad effort in the kinds of work now performed by 
numerous fiscal officers in New York were the subject 
of another study under Mr. Haley’s direction. 

The emergency act gives the Co-ordinator authority 
over allowances to shippers and charges for accessorial 
services, with a view to avoiding undue depletion of 
net earnings. Some important phases of this matter 
have been under investigation by the commission and 
therefore have called for no present action by the Co- 
ordinator. Others have been investigated by his staff, 
including such subjects as dockage charges, wharfage 
charges, handling, loading and unloading charges, ware- 
housing and storage charges. In a report to the Re- 
gional Co-ordinating Committees the Co-ordinator 
recommended the strengthening of present demurrage 
supervisory bureaus and the establishment of additional 
ones, for the better collection of demurrage charges and 
the elimination of abuses. The committees did not 
favor the change, although they recommended certain 
other changes which they felt would i improve demurrage 
handling. The Co-ordinator’s traffic assistants have 
taken up numerous other traffic matters and in a num- 
ber of instances have made recommendations which 
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have been followed by the railroads with consequent 
gains in revenues or the saving of unnecessary expense. 

A study of railroad cost-finding has been made under 
the direction of J. H. Williams with the help of the 
commission’s Bureau of Accounts and a Bree A ary ad- 
visory committee of railroad accountants and outside 
experts, and a plan for a continuous routine of railroad 
cost finding has been prepared which is being subjected 
to the test of criticism not only from the advisory com- 
mittee but from others interested in the subject. 

A special study of railroad-owned grain elevators was 
made for the Co-ordinator by J. A. Little, who reached 
the conclusion that by pooling ownership and operation 
of the elevators at certain of the large grain markets 
much better financial results could be obtained. An 
association of lessees of these elevators made a counter 
study and reached opposite conclusions and the Regional 
Co-ordinating Committees have also made an unfavorable 
report on Mr. Little’s recommendations. Further in- 
formation on certain points was obtained and is to be 
made the basis of a supplementary report by Mr. Little. 


Legislation Recommended 


In accordance with his duty to recommend further 
legislation for the improvement of transportation con- 
ditions generally, the Co-ordinator has made three major 
reports, transmitted through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the President and Congress, and three 
minor ones. The first report was transmitted on Jan- 
uary 20, 1934, the second on March 10, 1934, and the 
third on January 23, 1935. 

The third report, after a, general review of the trans- 
portation situation, rejected the plan for compulsory con- 
solidation of the railroads into a very few systems and 
also a plan for government acquisition and operation of 
the railroad properties, and recommended a plan for 
extension and improvement of the present system of fed- 
eral regulation of privately owned and operated carriers. 
With the report were submitted bills for the regulation 
of motor and water carriers, a reorganization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a plan of dismissal 
compensation, revision of the bankruptcy act, and several 
minor changes in railroad regulation. The motor car- 
rier and bankruptcy bills were passed and the others, 
probably with some modifications, will be pressed again 
at this session. 

Among the reports yet to be issued are one dealing 
with a plan of unemployment compensation for trans- 
portation employees generally, prepared by the Section 
of Labor Relations, a report on which the Section of 
Research has been working for over two years as to the 
extent to which the various transportation agencies have 
received and are receiving financial aid from govern- 
mental sources, directly or indirectly, a short-line study, 
also the work of the Section of Research, and a more 
complete report on the question of retirement —— 
The report on the subsidy question has recently been 
undergoing final revision prior to publication. It proved 
to be a huge and highly involved undertaking, especially 
with respect to the highway carriers, and because of 
the complexities encountered the practice was followed 
of submitting various sections of the report for criticism 
to interested parties having knowledge of the subject 
matter. When the final results are available they may 
lead to recommendations for legislation. 

In collaboration with the Department of Labor. the 
Sections of Research and Labor Relations have been 
undertaking to prepare a comprehensive report on wages 
and working conditions of transportation agencies other 
than the railroads which may also lead to legislative 
recommendations. 








LCC. Begins 


Practical effects of new law, however, will require time to develop — 
New bureau being organized 


By H. F. Lane 
Washington Editor 


1935 from the railroad standpoint was, of course, 

the enactment of the motor carrier act, 1935, 
providing for regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of interstate transportation by bus and truck 
on the public highways, which the railroads had urged 
for some ten years. However, although the new law 
was by its terms effective on October 1, a provision was 
inserted authorizing the commission to postpone the 
effective date of any part of it and the commission has 
found it necessary to suspend several of its most vital 
sections. As a result it will be necessary to wait for a 
time well into the new year before it will be possible 
to gain much of an impression as to how this, new 
development is to work out in actual practice. 


Or of the outstanding developments of the year 


Lack of Appropriation a Handicap 


After passing the law with much less difficulty than 
had been anticipated, in view of the controversies the 
proposed legislation had aroused beforehand, Congress 
adjourned about the end of August without appropriat- 
ing the funds for its administration, and although ar- 
rangements were later made by which the commission 
could draw upon its regular appropriation for half of 
the $1,250,000 which had been proposed for the pur- 
pose in the appropriation bill not a dollar of the amount 
was available to put anyone on the payroll before the 
law went into effect on October 1. This handicapped 
the commission in building up its new organization and 
in providing office space for it, with the result that almost 
the first official action of the commission was to extend 
until December 1 the effective date of Sections 216, 217, 
218, 219, and 223 of the new act. 

These sections deal with the filing and observance of 
tariffs and schedules showing rates, fares, and charges 
and related matters, as well as the issuance of receipts 
or bills of lading and the collection of charges. This 
action was taken on September 19 and on November 9 
another order was issued further extending the time so 
that tariffs need not be filed until January 15, to become 
effective 30 days later. The postponement, the com- 
mission said, was primarily due to its inability to make 
the necessary preparations incident to the filing of tariffs 
and to give operators additional time in which to file 
their tariffs and schedules. 

On January 2 in response to numerous requests, the 
commission issued an order further extending the effec- 
tive date of these sections, and requiring that tariffs be 
filed on or before March 2, effective April 1. 


Filing of Applications Delayed 


Similarly the commission extended to October 15 the 
effective date of the sections pertaining to the filing of 
applications for certificates and permits to operate, which 
meant that operators entitled to such certificates or per- 
mits, because they were in bona fide operation before 
June 1 or July 1 under the “grandfather clause”, were 
allowed 120 days from October 15 in which to file their 
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applications, as the preparation of the necessary forms, 
calling for voluminous information regarding the opera- 
tions covered, was not completed until shortly before 
that date. Many conferences with representatives of the 
motor carriers were necessary before the forms were 
finally put into satisfactory shape, and the railroad 
lawyers also took an interest in the matter in an effort 
to make certain that all necessary information as to the 
status of existing operators would be called for. 

Even after the forms were issued several weeks 
elapsed before the applications began to come in in any 
large numbers, possibly because many of the operators 
were unfamiliar with such procedure, and at this writing, 
although more than half of the period has elapsed, only 
a little over a thousand have been received at the 
commission’s offices. Estimates had been made that it 
might be necessary to handle over 200,000 applications 
and the commission’s organization has been prepared to 
handle them at the rate of about 500 a day. Some ob- 
servers have been inclined to draw the conclusion that 
the number of operators that will file applications has 
been over-estimated but it is probably much too early to 
form opinions on the subject. 


Separate Organization for Motor Carriers 


Every effort had been made by the commission to be 
forehanded and be prepared to carry out the new duties 
imposed upon it. Immediately after the law had been 
signed by the President it announced the creation of an 
additional division to which it assigned the work and 
functions arising under the act, and the organization of 
a new Bureau of Motor Carriers. The new division is 
now known as Division 5 and consists of Commissioners 
Eastman, Caskie, and Lee. Mr. Eastman, in spite of 
his many duties as federal co-ordinator of transportation, 
was made chairman of the division at the outset in 
recognition of his close connection with the drafting of 
the legislation, and John L. Rogers, who had been his 
executive assistant, was appointed director of the new 
Bureau of Motor Carriers. 

On October 8 the commission was able to announce 
the appointment of the chiefs of the ten sections created 
in the new bureau, to deal with certificates and insurance, 
traffic, accounts, complaints, finance, safety, research, 
statistics, legal and enforcement matters, and adminis- 
trative matters, and shortly afterward the location of 
16 district offices in various parts of the country to 
carry out the idea of decentralizing the regulatory work 
as much as possible and to make it possible to maintain 
convenient contact with the joint boards of state repre- 
sentatives contemplated by the law. 

The central organization in Washington, now approxi- 
mately complete, is to include some 300 employees and 
approximately an equal number will be employed in the 
district offices. The commission was given authority by 
executive order to select men for a few of the key posi- 
tions without civil service examinations, but most of the 
employees have been recruited through civil service 
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procedure and applications for the positions of district 
director and district supervisor were received on De- 
cember 2. In addition to the 16 district directors, who 
are to have salaries of $5,600 a year, there are to be 76 
district supervisors, with salaries of $3,800 a year. Each 
district office also is to have a joint board agent, one or 
more rate and tariff agents, one or more accountants 
and the necessary stenographic and clerical assistance. 

The commission has received a large number of in- 
quiries concerning its requirements as to the annual, 
periodical, or special reports or systems of accounting, 
but Director Rogers has advised the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., that it will be several months before 
the classifications of accounts and forms of reports can 
be issued in their final form. Meanwhile the details of 
these and other regulations which it will be necessary 
for the commission to issue are receiving careful con- 
sideration and have been the subject of many con- 
ferences between representatives of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers and of the bus and truck organizations. 

Enactment of the new regulatory law has created 
numerous new problems for the motor vehicle operators, 
particularly the truck operators, who are much less highly 
organized than the bus industry, and the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., representing the truckers, 
has increased its organization and appointed several new 
committees to deal with the commission’s organization 
in working them out. Naturally one of the first and 
most important questions to be faced was that as to the 
kind of rates to be filed with the commission. Some of 
the trucking interests had hoped that the commission 
would help them with this problem but the law does 
not contemplate that the commission shall initiate rates 
but only that it shall regulate them. 


The Rate Question 


The initial tariffs may be filed as the motor carriers 
may see fit, subject to the rules and regulations which 
the commission will issue to govern the manner in which 
rates shall be stated and published, and the initial rates 
may not be suspended by the commission, although they 
will be filed with the knowledge that the commission may 
later change them after complaint or other appropriate 
proceedings. The commission felt that it could not make 
any decision in advance without giving full hearing to all 
concerned and many difficult questions would have to 
be considered. 

Bus fares have become fairly well stabilized and for 
a long time most of them have been covered by published 
tariffs but rate practices among the truckers have been 
very irregular in most instances and at the outset there 
were wide variances of opinion among the truck opera- 
tors as to whether, in making their charges, they should 
use corresponding railroad rates as a guide or be gov- 
erned by the cost of their own operations plus a fair 
profit. The national rates and tariffs committee of the 
American Trucking Associations at first adopted a tenta- 
tive resolution recommending that truck rates be de- 
veloped “on a basis of reasonable truck operating costs, 
plus a reasonable profit, and applied under a truck 
classification of commodities.” 

_ This was discussed at a convention of the association 
in Chicago in October without any general conclusion 
being reached, which means that varying principles will 
probably be adopted by different truckers and in dif- 
lerent regions, although it is expected that some degree 
ot uniformity will be attained in tariffs to be published 
by regional joint tariff-publishing agencies. In Novem- 
ber a decision was reached to draft a national motor 
freight classification of commodities, differing materially 
im many respects from railroad classifications, and de- 
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signed to preserve for the shipping public all the natural 
advantages of truck transportation which they have at 
present. The committee has been hard at work on its 
task ever since. The new classification will be published 
in two books, one containing less-than-truckload ratings 
and another showing ratings for volume shipments. 

In addressing the trucking association in Chicago in 
October Commissioner Eastman pointed out that in filing 
their rates the truck operators must take the risk that 
they can defend them if attacked, just as the railroads 
do, adding that “in the event of an attack, the act makes 
it clear that the commission must give all due considera- 
tion to cost of service, and my own guess is that it will 
eventually be the dominant factor in fixing rates, if only 
because many shippers will truck their own freight if 
your charges go much above cost of service.” 

Some operators had expressed a desire to have the 
commission determine what regulations it would pre- 
scribe with respect to hours of service of employees and 
what its requirements would be with respect to surety 
bonds, insurance, and the like, before they were called 
upon to file their rates but it is expected that hearings 
will be required on such matters and it was felt that the 
filing of tariffs could not be delayed until such questions 
are settled. 


Association of American Railroads 
(Continued from page 19) 


the application of accounting machines and improved 
methods of recording and auditing of freight, passenger 
and disbursement accounts. 

The Competitive Transportation Research Division of 
the Planning and Research Department has done con- 
structive work in developing a program for the deter- 
mination of highway costs and the allocation of these 
costs to different types of motor vehicles which are com- 
peting with the railroads. This is the foundation work in 
determining fair competitive conditions. The principles 
and methods have been presented to the Co-ordinator’s 
staff in connection with the study of highway subsidies 
and has been applied in a study of highway costs in dif- 
ferent states. In addition a complete set of principles 
has been developed for the determination of costs of 
waterway improvements. 

The Division of Equipment Research is a new under- 
taking and the period from February 1 to date has been 
a formative one. Therefore a major part of the time 
and effort has been devoted to formulating policies, sur- 
veying the field, and making co-operative contacts. A 
proposed research program has been submitted to the 
board of directors concerning the following projects: 
Diesel electric locomotives, main crank-pin failures, 
Cole’s ratios, lubrication of cars and locomotives, welding 
and cutting, air conditioning, and air resistance and 
streamlining. Other subjects suggested for further 
study include: Containers, road-rail vehicles, shop equip- 
ment and practices, old locomotives, old passenger and 
freight equipment, light-weight rolling stock, passenger 
trains, and mechanical advisory committee. The division 
is analyzing the report issued by the Co-ordinator on 
“Freight Co-ordination Motive Power.” 

It was announced on December 28 that the directors 
had authorized the study of air-conditioning with a view 
to ascertaining what type or types are best adapted for 
railroad use, whether any improvements can be made, 
which type provides the greatest comfort to the public, 
and which are the most economical to install and operate. 











Equipment Reserves Continued to 


Decline 


in 1935 


New locomotives and cars, though few in number, 
show interesting trends 
By C. B. Peck 


Mechanical Department Editor 


LTHOUGH not remarkable for the volume of 
A equipment orders placed by the steam railroads, 

the year 1935 witnessed a number of interesting 
developments affecting trends in the future design of 
motive power and rolling stock. During the year the 
first serious trials of Diesel-electric motive power in rel- 
atively high capacity units were made in road passenger 
service; a steam locomotive for passenger service was 
produced which is expected to develop 5,000 cylinder 


the hypothetical vanishing point which, like infinity in 
mathematics, may be approached, but, it would appear, 
never quite reached. 


High Spots in New Equipment 


The two 3,600-hp. and one 1,800-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotives which were completed during the year have 
demonstrated the ability of this type of motive power to 
function successfully in road service. Although these 








Number of Locomotives and Road Locomotive Miles, 1928-1935 


Number of locomotives 
- 3 





a 
Unserviceable 
On line (a  - 
Dec. 1 High Low 
0 a ee ee ee 58,689 4,800 4,327 
Nd Oat ee eo ela as bp eel bie 56,662 4,545 4,002 
a a ad alert Erie lara Bk ai 55,380 5,102 4,112 
EE fac us a wralncn a irardcatice hae wd Ome e 53,791 6,836 5,216 
Se 4 eae ee 51,648 9,316 6,990 
Ss ait, St ekcatin- ol rain alan Saeed al aD 49,602 11,203 9,55 
RS eer ee ee ae 47,320 11,259 10,616 
DE Kuen kde we be Reeth a ceeare ees 45,657** 10,582 10,329 





** Report of October 1. 
+ Average for 10 months. 
t Average for 9 months. 


a 





Stored Road loco- 
serviceable In active service motive-miles, 
ee A —, Avg. per mo. 
High Low High Low Avg. (000) 
7,490 4,958 49,548 48,338 48,407 102,127* 
6,482 4,041 48,716 47,188 47,906 102,732* 
8,462 5,958 46,153 41,816 43,837 92,700 
10,361 9,531 38,938 36,054 37,545 79,850 
11,660 9,008 35,675 32,027 33,581 67,230 
9,419 5,193 33,777 31,222 32,595 65,130 
5,913 4,590 33,196 31,567 32,580 67,900 
4,778 3,725 32,281 31,223 31,6277 67,980% 


* For the peak month of October road locomotive-miles amounted to 109,977,000 in 1928 and 109,601,000 in 1929. 








horsepower, and the light-weight, high-speed motor train 
began to outgrow some of its early distinguishing char- 
acteristics. Meanwhile, the railway inventory of motive 
power and rolling stock continued to shrink, at the same 
time getting older at the top, if not at the bottom, and 
the serviceable reserve to approach appreciably nearer 


specific locomotives are still on trial, their service has al- 
ready been ample to justify the belief that the future 
competition between steam and the Diesel-electric loco- 
motives in road service will be in the realm of economics 
rather than in that of design and physical performance. 

The five 4-8-2 passenger locomotives recently deliv- 
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he 1,800-Hp. Diesel-Electric Locomotive Built for the Baltimore & Ohio by the 


Electro-Motive Corporation—Equipped with Two 


900-Hp. Winton Engines 
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‘Light Weight Box Car Built by the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Company Using U. S. §. Cor-Ten Sheets 


ered to the Chesapeake & Ohio are not the heaviest loco- 
motives of this type, either in point of weight on drivers 
or of total weight of the engine. Their boilers, however, 
are the most liberally proportioned of those of any such 
locomotives yet built, with a combined heating surface 
of 7,880 sq. ft., and provide a heat transfer capacity 
which is expected to develop 5,000 cylinder horsepower. 
If their apparent capacity is fully realized, these locomo- 
tives will be the most powerful passenger motive-power 
units in America with the exception of the new electric 
passenger locomotives built this year for the New York- 
Washington electrified service of the Pennsylvania. 
While the present continuous rating of the latter loco- 
motives is under 5,000, they have a short-time rating 
available for peak loads considerably in excess of that 
amount. 

One of the outstanding features in the equipment field 
during 1935 was the development of freight-car de- 
signs utilizing the weight-saving possibilities of the so- 


car construction during the year, with appreciable re- 
ductions in weight. 

Two events recorded in the orders for passenger 
equipment are of particular significance in their relation 
to future trends. The first is the building of a passenger 
coach for use interchangeably with conventional pas- 
senger-train cars, of the light-weight stainless-steel type 
of construction, which previously has been confined te 
the building of the articulated type of trains. The other 
is the growth of the articulated type of train not only in 
size and capacity, but also in power demand, to a point 
where the need for flexibiilty is beginning to curtail the 
application of the articulation feature. A development 
which started with three articulated body units, in the 
end of one of which was neatly tucked a 600-hp. power 
plant, has successively grown to require first a 900-hp. 
and then a 1,200-hp. power plant, in each case occupy- 
ing a full body unit, and now to require a 2,400-hp. 
power plant which fully occupies two complete vehicles 








Freight Cars on Line and Surpluses, 1928-1935 


Number of Freight Cars 
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a 
Unserviceable 
co a A L ~\ Car Surpluses 
ig ow ss < ————— ay 
a A —_~ A —~ High Low 
Per cent Percent ;-— A — -—— XN — 
On line to total to total Date Date 
ec. 1 Number on line Number on line Number reported Number reported 
2 2,225,141 154,168 6.9 130,493 5.8 461,699 Jan. 1-7 85,825 Oct. 8-14 
PER. carda Rema ed SaMiche eee teenies 2,219,652 145,411 6.5 122,552 5.5 447,141 Dec. 15-22 107,301 Oct. 8-14 
2,225,493 159,020 7.1 118,807 5.1 706,538 Dec. 23-31 373,825 Feb. 1-7 
2,172,990 197,289 9.1 143,289 6.5 750,697 Dec. 23-31 532,301 Oct. 15-22 
2,107,204 268,170 is.7 187,666 8.7 772,565 June 15-30 545,157 Oct. 15-31 
1,999,012 316,437 15.4 266,066 12.6 691,587 Jan. 1-14 376,818 Oct. 1-14 
1,892,181 301,368 15.4 286,928 14.4 435,819 Jan. 1-14 317,525 Sept. 15-30 
1,819,033 290,709 15.5 273,125 15.0 376,575 Jan. 1-14 208,125 Oct. 15-31 


* Up to November 1. 








called intermediate steels, most of which are alloys that 
are expected to effect varying degrees of retardation of 
the corrosion type, as well as to increase the strength. 
These installations are generally regarded as experi- 
mental in character, the experiment covering the ulti- 
mate determination of the corrosion resistance of the 
steels under railway service conditions. For determin- 
ing the economic value of the saved tare weight and of 
the increased net load-carrying capacity which the re- 
duced tare weight makes possible, dependence must 
largely be placed upon some method of estimating the 
incidence of these factors on the various operating-ex- 
pense accounts. It would manifestly be impossible by 
direct observation to determine the effects of small scat- 
tered installations of light-weight cars. 

To some extent welding was also employed in freight- 


These vehicles, no longer articulated, constitute a very 
sizeable multiple-unit locomotive which, in theory at 
least, could be utilized to haul any type of rolling stock 
in any service for which its capacity is adequate. In this 
is evident the beginning of a return to what has long 
been, and will long continue to be, the norm of passen- 
ger-train equipment in all but exceptional specialized 
cases. 

To meet one of these special conditions demanding a 
low-cost service of relatively high frequency, the so- 
called rail-bus, first ordered last year, has again been 
ordered this year. This type of vehicle, as thus far built, 
weighs less than 25 tons, has a correspondingly low first 
cost and has a total operating cost per passenger seat 
which the highway-bus operator finds painful to con- 

(Continued on page 34) 





Outlay for Maintenance of Way 


Largest S 


Increase is modest compared with 
decline in expenditures from pre- 
depression levels 


By Walter S. Lacher 
Engineering Editor, Chicago 


for maintenance of way and _ structures 

during 1935 amounted to about $380,000,- 
000, the largest outlay for this purpose since 
1931. However, the increase over other de- 
pression years is small compared with the de- 
creases that occurred between 1929 and 1932. 
Thus, although expenditures in 1935 were 18 
per cent larger than in 1933, the low year, they 
were still only 45 per cent of the average an- 
nual outlay in the five years 1925-1929, the 
corresponding figure for 1933 being 38 per 
cent. 

Perhaps a clearer picture of the situation 
with respect to maintenance of way is afforded 
by the fact that the annual outlay in each of the 
four years 1932-35, inclusive, fell within 7 per 
cent of the average figure of $355,000,000, 
while in the four years 1926-1929, inclusive, 
the expenditures varied only slightly more than 
2 per cent from an average of $857,166,000. 
Thus, maintenance operations in these two periods, as 
shown in the chart, were on two distinct levels, connected 
by a period of rapidly declining operations represented by 
the years 1930 and 1931, in which the expenditures were 
$705,471,000 and $530,613,000, respectively. The ratio of 
the expenditure for labor to the total outlay for mainte- 
nance of way and structures has remained remarkably 
uniform throughout the depression years and has, in fact, 
deviated but little from the relationship that prevailed 
prior to 1930. Wages absorbed from 55.2 to 56.1 per cent 
of the total expenditure from 1930 to 1935, inclusive, 
compared with 54.2 per cent in the five years 1925-1929. 
While the percentage outlay for labor in 1935 was sub- 
stantially the same as in 1934, the number of employees 
was somewhat less, namely, 205,893 for the first eight 
months of 1935, compared with 208,794 in 1934, the 
decrease in the number of men being offset by the in- 
crease in the average wazes on account of the restoration 
of the wage cut. 


T ic: expenditures of the Class I railroads 


How Much Deferred Maintenance? 


How much deferred maintenance has accumulated as 
a result of the average deficiency of $502,000,000 in the 
expenditures of each of the last four years, and in smaller 
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ince 1931 





Flood Damage Retarded Program Work in 1935 





Preparing Tracks for the Operation of High-Speed, Diesel-Powered Trains 


amounts in 1930 and 1931, compared with previous 
years? It is doubtful if that question will ever be an- 
swered to the satisfaction of any considerable group of 
railway maintenance officers, for there is too much op- 
portunity for disagreement on the premises upon which 
an analysis of this problem must be based. 

A qualitative measure of the deferred maintenance is 
offered by the chart in which the expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures and the freight gross 
ton-miles from 1929 to 1935, inclusive, are plotted as 
percentages of the corresponding averages during the 
five years 1925-1929, inclusive. From this it is clear 
that the proportionate decline in expenditures has been 
much greater than in freight gross ton-miles. Gross 
ton-mile statistics are deficient as a measure of wear 
and tear to the extent that they ignore the effect of 
passenger train miles, which have declined relatively less 
than freight traffic. However, the wear and tear on 
many elements of the fixed properties continue unabated 
regardless of the decline in traffic, or are influenced 
only in part by the volume of traffic, so that the actual 
wear and tear have been relatively greater than indicated 
by the graph of ton-miles. 

Many other factors enter into the problem, as for 
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example, the reduction in total maintenance of way ex- 
penditures due to the fact that a decline in the volume 
of improvement work results in a reduction in the oper- 
ating charges incident to such work, the improvement in 
the efficiency of labor, the greater life of better materials 
installed in more recent years, and the influence of prac- 





Derailments 

Derailments Loco. miles per billion 

all causes Millions loco. miles 
19020-—Tet Wale ...5 sisi. cose 4943 850 5820 
a. era enrera 4928 880 5600 
1930—tat alt «...... 0000 3881 788 4930 
i ae 3086 755 4090 
a er 2489 672 3710 
Ze DE 6 siaccca cin oe 2065 637 3240 
W9SI2—10E BAIE cess cviscces 1681 550 3060 
SS eee 1640 530 3090 
1933-—Ist. Bale <..05.6.5 0085 1503 500 3010 
re 1788 550 3250 
99094—Tat TALE oo oc ccc 1833 547 3350 
Be EEE Fersiccsc ses 1647 552 2980 
19S5—16t “RST 60.0cc cnc ens 2013 548 3670 





tices and processes designed to extend the life of ma- 
terials. Finally, there is the claim of certain maintenance 
of way officers that the work is now conducted in a 
much more prudent and efficient manner than in the 
years prior to 1930. Obviously, marked improvements 
in practice and organization have taken place, but to 
contend that the resulting economies are sufficient to 
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Derailments per Billion Locomotive Miles 


offset the enormous disparity in the outlay for upkeep 
comprises an unwarranted indictment of the adminis- 
tration of maintenance of way during the prosperous 
years. A statistical study in which an effort was made 
to take all these factors into account indicates that the 
expenditures for maintenance of way and structures dur- 





Rails Laid in Replacement 


Year New Old Total 

ME eons etalon Grier sites elm de 2,209,873 1,608,254 3,818,127 
PEE cio cio icliveresdicro eral wenee 2,124,765 1.694,350 3,819,115 
ee IRS eS Rete ee nee ope 2,080,277 1,725,374 3,805,651 
PONE or alaccia ic gig PIG proce oes 1,958,489 1,651,966 3,610,455 
SE OEE Se eae 1,517,002 1,156,672 2,673,674 
SPE Re eae 984,900 730,005 1,714,905 
iy SER eee renner cee 394,536 402,784 797,320 
LL Se enna 403,254 459,044 862,298 
Pros goo fo. Sharer: eaters 580,000 (Est.) 1,165,304 





ing each of the last four years has amounted to not 
more than 60 to 70 per cent of the outlay that would 
have been required to miaintain the condition of the 


properties. 
What Derailment Record Shows 


Any discussion of the extent to which maintenance 
expenditures may or may not be deficient is certain to 
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The Trend of Expenditures for Maintenance 
of Way and Structures, Class | Railways 


raise the question of the accident record. In so far as 
maintenance of way and structures is concerned, the real 
test is the record of accidents resulting from inadequate 
maintenance of or defects in tracks and structures, and 
a study of this record over the period from 1925 to 1933, 
adjusted for variations in- locomotive mileage (as a 
measure of the relative chances run) shows that the de- 
cline in accidents reached an apparent bottom about 1932, 
with an upward trend in 1933. Unfortunately, the tabu- 
lation for 1934 is not yet available. 

However, some measure of the trend for the 18 months 
embracing 1934 and the first half of 1935 is afforded by 
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Decline in Maintenance of Way Expendi- 
tures Compared With the Decline in Traffic 
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Chart Showing the Trend of Rail-Renewals 


a similar comparison applied to derailments from all 
causes, although this necessarily includes derailments 
due to defects in or improper maintenance of equipment 
as well as those resulting from other causes. The graph 
of derailments per billion locomotive miles in six months 
periods, from January, 1929, to June 31, 1935, shows 
that the trend was definitely downward until the second 
half of 1932, and that the derailment record has been 
almost steadily less favorable since that time. 


Rail and Tie Renewals 
In 1934, the Class I railways applied about 600,000 


tons of rail in replacements, and available information 
for 1935: indicates no marked departure from this figure 
in the rail renewals last year. There has been a tend- 
ency on the part of the roads during depression years 
to delay the application of rail for long periods after 
its delivery. This has been especially true during the 
last two years. Thus, in the nine months, from October 
1, 1933, to July 1, 1934, the railroads placed orders 
for nearly 800,000 tons of rail, but less than 600,000 
tons of new rails were laid in the calendar year 1934, 
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Chart Showing the Trend of Tie Renewals 


January 4, 1936 


the balance being carried over into 1935. Owing to the 
decline in earnings during the summer months of last 
year as well as dust storms and flood damage, all (pf 
which tended to retard program work, little progress was 
made in reducing the surplus of new rail on hand until 
early fall, when a rise in earnings gave a pronounced 





Crossties Applied in Renewals 


Per Cent of 


Date All Treated Treated Ties 
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impetus to maintenance operations, which were continued 
later in the autumn than usual. 

The curtailment in crosstie renewals reached a maxi- 
mum in 1933 when only 37,295,716 ties were inserted 
in existing tracks of Class I railways. That this number 
was far from adequate to compensate for the average 
rate of deterioration is indicated by the fact that the 
renewals in 1934 amounted to 43,306,205 ties, or an 
increase of about 16 per cent. The figures for 1935, 
when they are compiled, will show a still further in- 
crease. Tie condition has a greater bearing on safety 
of operation than the physical condition of almost any 
other part of the track structure, and it is certain that 





Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures, Class | Railways 


(Thousands) 
Average, 
1925-1929 
(Inclusive) 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Superintendence $57,262 $57,198 $49,324 $36,552 $31,921 $33,347 
Roadway 
Maintenance 83,698 64,794 48,575 32,042 30,026 30.714 
Tunnels 2.608 2,087 1,774 1,466 933 1,051 
Bridges, Cul- 
verts, etc. 43,471 37,612 28,123 19,434 17,627 20,139 
Ties 114,859 91,224 72,651 50,294 43,543 50,748 
Rails 47,402 34,639 25,960 13,762 14,324 15,418 
Other Track 
Materials 48,354 36,296 26,505 15,726 15,362 18.694 
Ballast 19,379 13,262 8,601 4,969 5,814 7,538 


Track Laying 
and Surfacing 211,067 172,136 131,274 83,407 77,025 85,641 
Fences and 








Snow Sheds 5,831 4,494 3,119 2,135 2,047 2,412 
Crossings and Signs 13,115 12,632 9,656 6,468 5,969 7,293 
Buildings 79,000 63,836 42,539 24,924 24,576 31,448 
Water Supply 10,444 8,944 6,299 3,952 3,749 4,441 
Tools 

and Equipment 18,230 16,534 11,834 7,917 8,051 10,666 
Injuries 5,907 5,424 3,941 2,811 2,417 2.810 
Miscellaneous 88,396 73,145 60,438 45,320 38,902 42,940 

Total $849,021 $705,471 $530,613 $351,179 $322,286 $365,300 





renewals must be made ir materially greater volume in 
future years to avoid a decline in the standard of track 
maintenance. 


Little Change in Allotment of Funds 


The table showing the distribution of the expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way among 16 selected accounts 
is of particular interest because it brings out the fact 
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that the amounts allotted to particular accounts have not 
varied widely since 1932, the only definite trends indi- 
cated being slight increases in the allotments to Rails, 
Other Track Materials, Buildings, and Tools and Equip- 
ment. It is interesting to note also the change in the 
relationship of the amounts allotted to the various ac- 
counts during the depression years compared with the 
average of the allotments from 1925 to 1929, inclusive. 
The most pronounced change has occurred in the allot- 
ment to Supervision, which in spite of the consolidation 
of positions, absorbed 9.8 per cent of the total in 1932- 
3-4, compared with 6.8 per cent during the five-year pre- 
depression period. 

Increases have occurred also in ties (from 13.5 per 
cent to 13.9 per cent), in Bridges (5.1 to 5.5 per cent), 
Highway Crossings and Signs (1.5 to 1.9 per cent) and 
Tools and Equipment (2.1 to 2.6 per cent). The great- 
est decrease has taken place in Rail, which consumed 
4.2 per cent of the total in 1932-3-4 instead of 5.6 per 
cent, while other reductions are as follows: Roadway, 
9.9 to 9.0 per cent; Other Track Material, 5.7 to 4.8 per 
cent; Ballast, 2.3 to 1.8 per cent; Track Laying and 
Surfacing, 24.9 to 23.7 per cent ; and Buildings, 9.3 to 7.8 
per cent. 


The Influence of Higher Speeds 


While it has been contended that reductions in ex- 
penditures for the maintenance of tracks are justified by 
reason of the decline in the volume of traffic, there has 
been no corresponding reduction in train speeds. As a 
matter of fact, the trend has been definitely in the 
opposite direction. This applies to trains of all classes, 
but the outstanding development of the last year and a 
half has been the improvement of the tracks on par- 
ticular lines in preparation for the operation of trains 
scheduled at much higher speeds than those previously 
in service. This consists primarily in such work as is 
necessary to insure a greater refinement in line and sur- 
face on both tangent track and curves, together with the 
adjustment of superelevation on curves and the length- 
ening of spirals, and varying amounts of relocation to 
effect reductions in curvature. Thus far this work has 
been confined to a limited mileage of lines, but it is 
being extended to additional lines as further high-speed 
runs are authorized. Thus, instead of a track structure 
of the type established as of a high standard in 1929, the 
railroads are being compelled to set up new standards 
for refinement in quality and to insure this at a reason- 
able outlay for upkeep will call for greater strength and 
stiffness. 


Better Rails 


The outstanding technical development of the year was 
the publication of the first report on the Joint Rail In- 
vestigation, which has had for its purpose the discovery 
of the cause of the internal fissure. Concurrent with this 
the steel mills announced their readiness to furnish rail 
subjected to controlled cooling or other processes de- 
signed to decrease the predisposition to internal flaws, 
and a number of the railroads have bought rails that have 
been so treated, including some that have been end- 
hardened as well. Another noteworthy development of 
the year was the announcement of the findings of the 
Chicago, North Shore & M:lwaukee on the effect of 
changes in the contours of the wheel treads on the riding 
qualities of the cars at high speeds, since it directed at- 
tention to contingent causes of rough riding which might, 
in some cases, be unjustly charged to defects in the track. 

In the field of mechanical appliances, particular men- 
tion may well be made of the developments in tamping 
equipment, because of the introduction during the last 
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year of three new types of mechanical tampers and the 
improvements made by the manufacturers of well estab- 
lished pneumatic and electric tampers in tamping bars 
and blades that are said to possess greater efficiency and 
wider adaptability. Coincident with improvements in 
rail-joint bars and in methods for reducing the wear of 
rails at the joints, marked interest is being shown in 
the experience of several railways with track in which 
long stretches of rails have been butt-welded, which has 
greatly stimulated discussion of the rail joint and the 
solution of the many problems it presents. 

The maintenance of way departments of American 
railways are rapidly becoming laboratories in which 
materials, appliances, methods and forms of organization 
are being subjected more and more to investigation. The 
section gang, in particular, has been placed under critical 
scrutiny, because the decrease in the size of gangs has 
resulted in an increase in the relative outlay for super- 
vision, to which attention has been directed heretofore. 
Many roads have, therefore, introduced modifications in 
organization that have greatly reduced the number of 
these working units. The most recent development in 
this field is the recently announced substitution of motor- 
ized floating gangs for all section gangs on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. This is indicative of 
many further modifications in organization that will be 
made in the near future. 
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Dirt Flies on Grade Crossing Project 


Public responsibility definitely established by the use of $200,000,000 


of federal money for separation and protection work 


By Walter S. Lacher 
Engineering Editor 


He $200,000,000 approved grade crossing elimina- 
T tion and protection program provided for under the 

$4,880,000,000 Work Progress appropriation of 
the last Congress is rapidly entering the construction 
stage. Up to December 23, plans, specifications and es- 
timates covering 595 projects had been approved, and 
of the 311 of these that had been placed under contract 
177 were actually under construction. These 595 ap- 
proved projects are estimated to cost about $51,127,000, 
or about 25 per cent of the total allotment. However, 
the states have already submitted programs totaling 
around $162,000,000, and of these the President has 
approved programs covering some $139,000,000 worth 
of work. In the meantime, individual projects are be- 
ing approved at the rate of several million dollars per 
week and the awarding of contracts is proceeding 
about the same rate, but with approximately a three 
weeks lag. An effort is being made to put the work 
under contract as rapidly as plans can be developed con- 
sistent with good engineering practice. 

Thus, the administrative staff of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, which is required to place its stamp of ap- 
proval on every project proposed, is expediting the work 
at a rate that promises to make up some of the time lost 
by reason of delays in formulating the rules of proced- 


ure and the tardy abrogation of certain rules govern- 
ing the employment of labor that threatened at one 
time to cripple the entire program for grade crossing 
elimination and protection that had been built up during 
the last two years as a result of close co-operation be- 
tween the federal and state highway authorities and the 
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railways. This situation, however, was cleared up in 
time, with the result that people of the United States 
will be enabled to reap the benefits of the most meri- 
torious provision of the work relief legislation. 


A Popular Feature 


As has been set forth in previous issues of the Rail- 
way Age, there has been a marked change in sentiment 
concerning the responsibility of the public regarding 
accidents at crossings of railroads and streets or high- 
ways. That there has been a growing appreciation of 
the part that the federal government ought to and should 
take in reducing the toll of accidents is shown clearly 
by the legislation of the last three years. Thus, Title 
II of the National Recov ery Act of 1933 authorized the 
states to apply to grade separation and protection any 
amount of their allotments from the $400,000,000 high- 


way appropriation provided for in that law, on the 
ground that the money would be spent for “reducing 


hazards on the highway.” The same policy was ad- 
hered to in the Hayden-Cartwright act, authorizing the 
expenditure of an additional $200,000,000 on public 
roads, except that the optional provisions concerning 
grade separation were made somewhat broader. How- 
ever, in spite of the purely optional nature of the pro- 
visions for the use of federal funds for grade separa- 
tion under these two laws, more than $30,000,000 was 
so spent, and Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the Bu- 

eau of Public Roads, United States Department of 
jones, reports that 412 grade separation projects 
were completed under the terms of these two acts dur- 
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ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935; 196 others were 
under construction and 24 more had been approved. 

Evidence of the widespread approbation of the use 
of federal funds for improved safety at crossings en- 
couraged the proponents of this policy to urge the ear- 
marking of a definite sum for this purpose from the 
gigantic fund that it was proposed early in 1935 to ap- 
propriate for a campaign to eliminate unemployment. 
As a result, $200,000,000 was set aside for exclusive use 
in separating grades, the reconstruction of grade sepa- 
rations, the relocation of highways to eliminate cross- 
ings, and grade crossing protection. The basis for the 
distribution of this fund among the 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Hawaiian islands was estab- 
lished in the law as one-half on population, one-fourth 
on the mileage of the federal aid highway system and 
one-fourth on the railroad mileage, and the allotments, 
as shown in the table in another column, were set up 
early in May. 

The railroads and many of the state highway com- 
missions had previously developed tentative selections 
of the grade crossings to be recommended for elimina- 
tion or protection. The ground work for this co-opera- 
tive action had been laid by a committee of railway 
engineers (of which R. H. Ford, assistant chief engi- 
neer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, was chairman), 
that had taken on this work in addition to other duties 
previously assigned. Late in April, the board of direc- 
tors of the Association of American Railroads appointed 
a special committee to represent the carriers in connec- 
tion with the allocation of the grade crossing funds, the 
members of this committee being R. E. Dougherty, vice- 
president, New York Central Lines (chairman); T. J. 


One of the Many Grade Separations 
That Accommodate Broad Highways 
in Wayne County, Mich. 


Skillman, chief engineer, Pennsylvania; W. D. Fau- 
cette, chief engineer, Seaboard Air Line; G. W. Har- 
ris, chief engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; and 
C. F. Loweth, consulting engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, who was succeeded following his 
death by R. J. Middleton, assistant chief engineer of the 
same road. Mr. Ford is an ex-officio member of the 
committee in his capacity as chairman of the Engineer- 
ing division of the A.A.R. 

As was to be expected, minor differences of opinion 
and points of view were developed at conferences of 
railway, state, and federal engineers. Some public of- 
ficers manifested an urge to impose their ideas abitrar- 
ily on the railroads, while a few railway officers ap- 
peared reluctant to accept any suggestions calling for 
deviations from their practices in the interest of a greater 
degree of standardization. On the whole, however, these 
conferences evinced a common desire to further the pro- 
grams of grade crossing elimination, and a spirit of mu- 
tual co-operation has prevailed. 


Unworkable Rules 


Thus, it appeared that all circumstances favored an 
almost immediate initiation of the work, but, unfortu- 
nately, this sanguine outlook proved unwarranted. The 
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first apprehensions were aroused by what appeared to 
be an uncalled for delay in issuing the rules under which 
the individual projects were to be submitted for ap- 





Distribution of the $200,000,000 Grade Crossing Allotment 
Between States 
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wroval, authorized and carried out, but this was as noth- 
ing to the consternation that followed the appearance of 
the rules on July 12, more than three months after the 
work relief bill had been passed. It became evident that 
the delay in the preparation of the rules had been due in 
part to efforts to reduce to workable rules for the con- 
struction of grade separation structures, etc., stipula- 
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tions concerning the proportion of the funds to be ex- 
pended for direct labor. 


Rules Rescinded 


In brief, these rules were designed to “make work” 
for persons on relief, regardless of their qualifications or 
skill, or the effect on the cost of the work. However, 
the rule that almost wiped out any chance for using the 
money for grade separation, required (1) the equivalent 
of a man-year of employment on the project at a total 
cost to the federal government, including labor, materials 
and all other items properly chargeable to the work, of 
not exceeding $1,400 per man-year, or (2) that 40 per 
cent of the total cost of the project, including the cost 
of private property necessary to acquire in undertaking 
the project, go to persons directly employed on the 
project. The Bureau of Public Roads had introduced 
an alternate plan, which in substance permitted the 
states to apply against grade crossing projects in ful- 
fillment of the above rule, the time of men employed 
by the state on other forms of relief work at state ex- 
pense and in conformity with certain regulations im- 
posed by the federal government. 

While Michigan, the first state to submit its program, 
and one or two others saw fit to avail themselves of 
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the provisions of this alternate plan, the others were 
unwilling or unable to do so, and the grade crossing 
work remained almost at a standstill until August 29 
(nearly five months after the money was made avail- 
able by congress), when it was announced that the ob- 
jectionable rules concerning labor had been either re- 
voked or so altered as to remove the stipulations that 
had been so effective in obstructing progress in the pro- 
gram. Since that time, as stated previously, the projects 
have been advanced in orderly and expeditious routine. 

The programs acted upon to date represent about 70 
per cent of the work to be done, and the number of 
projects already approved is so large as to form the 
basis for rather reliable conclusions concerning char- 
acteristics of the work being authorized. Of a group of 
648 projects that have been approved, 479 provide for 
grade separations, 80 are for the reconstruction or im- 
provement of existing separations, 57 provide for the 
relocation of highways for the purpose of eliminating 
crossings, and 32 projects cover the installation of sig- 
nals, gates or other protective devices. 

Other things being equal, the grades at railway-high- 
way crossings have been separated first at locations 
where the physical conditions favored separation and the 
projects could be completed for the least money. There- 
fore, as the “easier” jobs have been completed, those 
next on the list prove more expensive. This fact ac- 
counts for the wide disparity in the figures given by 
different individuals as representing the avereage cost 
of separation projects. 


Average Cost Higher 


When the tabulation of the projects carried out under 
the Public Works highway program as of January 31, 
1935, showed that the average cost of 551 projects was 
$46,000, it was predicted that the average outlay per 
project under the work progress program would be ap- 
preciably higher because the new program would in- 
clude a greater number of the “harder jobs,” and va- 
rious estimates ranging from $75,000 to $100,000 were 
suggested. The forecast of the Bureau of Public Roads 
was $93,000. However, the estimated cost of the 479 
projects cited above averages $108,000. 

This higher average can be explained by the fact 
that the approved list includes a number of large projects 
which, while not important numerically, will cost so 
much more than the usual separation as to affect the 
average cost appreciably. Included among these larger 
jobs is one of $1,740,000 (Louisville & Nashville track 
elevation at Louisville, Ky.), two in excess of $870,000, 
and 25 others of $300,000 or more, or 28 projects total- 
ing $13,061,000. If we deduct these we find that the 
average estimated cost of the 457 more typical separa- 
tions is about $86,000. 

While, therefore, large projects, mainly urban, have 
become a factor in the work, it is significant that the 
projects in most states are rather thoroughly dispersed. 
For example, 74 Illinois projects are distributed among 
32 counties, 71 in Minnesota are located in 34 counties, 
and the same number in Texas are scattered over 59 
counties. 


Rebuilding Projects 


It is worthy of note that of an expenditure of $59,- 
084,000 for 648 projects, $4,186,000 will go for the 


reconstruction of 80 existing separations. In most cases, 


the occasion for these rebuilding projects is the inade- 
quacy of the existing structure as to grade, width or 
curvature for present day highway traffic. The average 
cost of these 80 projects is $52,500. Obviously, the 
greater number of these projects are in the older states 
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or in the more densely populated districts where there 
has been a demand for grade separation for many years. 

Relocation plays a less important part in the program 
than was anticipated, as only 57 out of 648 projects are 
of this nature. It is significant, however, that the aver- 
age cost, $49,800, is as much as that of many a separa- 
tion. 


Equipment Reserves 
Continued to Decline 


(Continued from page 27) 


template. Some of these vehicles are being equipped 
with air conditioning. They are not designed to be 
operated in trains with other cars. 


Status of Existing Equipment 


The marked decline in the number of units of all types 
of rolling stock owned by the railways which has pre- 
vailed throughout the years of the depression has con- 
tinued during 1935. This decline has been the result of 
heavy annual retirements and light installations. The 
number of locomotives has decreased at an average rate 
of 1,877 per year for the past six years, railroad-owned 
freight cars at the rate of 83,310 and railroad-owned 
passenger-train cars at the rate of 1,749. A sharp de- 
cline in retirements in 1935, however, has checked the 
rate of decrease in the locomotive and freight-car inven- 
tories. The decline in the number of passenger-train 
cars goes on unchecked. 

In the case of locomotives the shrinkage in the num- 
ber of units must be corrected for changes in tractive 
capacity before its true effect may be evaluated. Since 
1929 the aggregate tractive capacity of the motive power 
of the Class I railroads has declined 13 per cent. This 
compares with a decline of 19.4 per cent in the number 
of locomotive units. Somewhat the same relationship ex- 
ists between the decline in the number of freight cars 
and in the aggregate freight-car tonnage capacity. The 
growing average capacity of freight cars, however, is 
far less a measure of actual transportation capacity than 
is the number of units, because so much of the car load- 
ing is below car tonnage capacity. 

The steady decrease in the number of locomotives 
owned and accumulation of unserviceable locomotives 
have combined to cause a decline in the number of loco- 
motives in active service which has continued during 
1934 and 1935, notwithstanding the fact that locomotive 
mileage increased sharply in 1934 and slightly further in 
1935. The result has been a utilization of higher inten- 
sity than that of 1928 and 1929. In fact, the average for 
last year approaches the intensity of the peak months of 
the two earlier years. And whatever value may be at- 
tached to the so-called “stored serviceable’ locomotives, 
the largest number reported during the first 10 months 
of 1935 is less than the smallest number reported in 
1928. 

A somewhat parallel situation exists with respect to 
freight cars. The total railroad ownership has declined 
from 2,264,000 in December, 1929, to 1,851,000 in the 
fall of 1935, a reduction of 18.3 per cent, and the sur- 
pluses, which began to decline in 1933, grew smaller last 
year. The maximums of 461,700 and 447,100 and mini- 
mums of 85,800 and 107,300, respectively, in 1928 and 
1929, compare with a maximum of 376,600 and a mini- 
mum of 208,100 during the first 10 months of 1935. 
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egislation Looms 


in Canada 


Liberals expected to regulate trucks, re-establish parliamentary 
authority over C. N. R—Revenues increasing 


By Railway Age’s Ottawa Correspondent 


vincial governments held in Ottawa in November 

there was candid talk about the state of the 
federal treasury and about the continual drains upon 
it by the Western provinces to meet their unemploy- 
ment relief requirements and by the Canadian National 
to meet interest charges, and in some lean years to 
make up the deficit on operations. Cabinet ministers 
declared repeatedly that all this could not continue if 
the Dominion were to preserve its solvency. Such talk 
has been heard at previous conferences but the differ- 
ence between the emphatic assertions made then and now 
is that the members of the new Dominion government 
appear to mean every word and every punctuation 
mark. They are out for action and with eight out of 
the nine provinces of the same political complexion as 
that of the ministry of Premier King they feel confi- 
dent that effective action can be secured. 


A T a conference between the Dominion and _ pro- 


Express Service Merger 


All this has a direct bearing on the railway situ- 
ation. Three or four years ago the then Bennett gov- 
ernment formed a commission to probe the railway 
situation and find a way out. The commission would 
not go so far as to urge amalgamation of the two prin- 
cipal railways but it did recommend machinery for 
compelling co-operative economies if the two roads 


failed to effect them voluntarily. One move to make 
effective the commission’s recommendations was to sub- 
stitute for the existing board of directors of the Canadian 
National a board of trustees and so frame that legisla- 
tion as to make the new set-up as free as possible from 
political interference. The Bennett government pro- 
fessed to take steps to enforce joint economies and went 
so far as to introduce a bill in the House of Commons 
to amalgamate the express services of the two roads, 
but for some reason this measure was withdrawn a little 
later. 


No Enforced Pooling So Far 


A few voluntary joint economies were made by the 
railways such as the pooling of passenger train service 
at several places, and schemes for further savings were 
provided for in a report by the engineers of the two 
railways. That report, however, was never acted upon 
during the Bennett regime, for in the last two years 
there was no chairman of the Dominion Railway Board, 
which corresponds to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The law provided that the chairman of this 
Board should also be the umpire in any joint economy 
scheme on which the two roads could not agree. Failing 
the appointment of a Board head, the machinery for 
enforcing co-operative savings was inoperative. Now, 
however, there is such a chairman in the person of 
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Hon. Hugh Guthrie, former Minister of Justice, who 
was named by Mr. Bennett just previous to the recent 


general election which removed him from the premier- 
ship. 


Trustee Arrangement to Go 


Recent utterances by the new Minister of Railways, 
Hon. C. D. Howe, have made it apparent that the set-up 
left by the Bennett government is not satisfactory to 
him. The King cabinet does not like the board of trus- 
tees machinery of operating the Canadian National. 
They feel that Mr. Bennett leaned over backwards in 
trying to safeguard the publicly-owned road from polit- 
ical interference for, in effect, his legislation as it stands 
makes it impossible to make any change in the personnel 
of the management of the road. They assert that so 
long as Parliament has to find the money to keep the 
Canadian National operating it should have a direct and 
immediate control over the road. For that reason im- 
portant changes are foreseen in the present legislation 
at the coming session of Parliament, changes designed 
to restore to the government and Parliament the im- 
mediacy of control which the present cabinet believes it 
should have. 

Before the new government came into office the cab- 
inet post of Minister of Railways and Canals was sepa- 
rate and distinct from other positions, but Premier King 
believed more co-ordination was needed in the trans- 
portation services, and the new Minister, Mr. Howe, is 
also Minister of Marine, the two to be combined under 
the one title of Minister of Transport when legislation 
is passed in the coming session. The merging of the 
titles as well as the portfolios is significant. It means 
that a policy of getting a closer relationship between all 
the transportation services will be sought by the new 
government. 

Mr. Howe has made it plain that this co-ordination 
will not be attempted in any spectacular way by some 
big legislative scheme but by a careful process from the 
bottom up. To begin with, the measure to merge the 
express services of the two railways will be reintroduced, 
and similar efforts will be made to amalgamate the tele- 
graph services and .o eliminate the duplication of traffic 
agencies at many points. Already a number of branch 
line services have been abandoned by the railways with 
the consent of the Dominion Railway Board, but it is be- 
lieved that most of the economy in this direction has 
been effected and little more progress can be made here. 
A move to enable a closer linking of air service with 
the railways, especially in Western Canada, will be made. 


Truck Regulation Foreseen 


On the vexed question of highway competition im- 
portant recommendations were made at the recent Do- 
minion-provincial conference in Ottawa. Actual control 
and regulation of the highways lie with the provinces, 
but at that conference provincial government showed 
representatives their desire to co-operate with the Do- 
minion to remove some of the inequities with which the 
steam roads are confronted. The Dominion cannot oblige 
the provinces to action but the federal authorities have 
heen assured that the provincial governments will go a 
long distance toward making the trucks and buses pay 
a larger share of the costs of highways, in placing the 
steam roads on a fairer basis in the matter of freight 
tariffs and in making the operating conditions on the 
highways more comparable to those of the steam roads. 
A federal bureau to promote co-operative effort on the 
part of the provinces has been established by Mr. Howe, 
who is confident that valuable results will come. 

Some eminent railway economists are convinced that 
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the only real solution of Canada’s baffling railway prob- 
lem lies in the amalgamation of the two roads under 
private control ; others including one member of the King 
Cabinet feel that such amalgamation should be under 
public control; while another just as eminent school are 
persuaded that amalgamation would be not only politi- 
cally but financially and physically impossible. In the 
last analysis the great obstacle to amalgamation is political. 

Both major parties are on record opposed to amal- 
gamation. Mr. Bennett committed himself two or three 
years ago with his slogan: “Amalgamation never ; com- 
petition ever.” In the recent campaign Mr. Mackenzie 
King reiterated the determination of the Liberal party 
to preserve the integrity and separate entity of the Cana- 
dian National. There is no doubt these declarations of 
policy were made because both parties feared the people 
would not tolerate any other position, but there is be- 
lieved to be a growing feeling among those who have 
to pay the tax bills that almost anything would be better 
than the present drain on the public purse by the Cana- 
dian National. They may be told that amalgamation 
would not wipe out the annual interest bill averaging 
$50,000,000 on Canadian National debt and they may 
be told that compulsory joint economies will provide 
all the advantages of amalgamation with none of its 
financial and legal tangles. 


Early Amalgamation Unlikely 


This debate, in which President Sir Edward Beatty, 
of the Canadian Pacific, has taken a leading part as the 
champion of amalgamation under private ownership, 1s 
likely to continue for some time. As carloadings begin 
to increase public anxiety over the fate of the publicly- 
owned road may be expected to diminish. It is difficult 
therefore to expect any early action more definitive than 
the prosecution of means to enforce further joint econ- 
omies, promote co-operation between the provinces to 
secure more uniform and equitable regulation of high- 
way traffic and the removal of needless handicaps im- 
posed on the steam roads. In the meantime the discus- 
sion of a final solution will continue with the hope that 
eventually public opinion will be educated to the point 
where a thoroughgoing solution may be possible. 


Canadian Railways 


Face Serious Problems 
By Sir Edward Beatty, G.B.E.* 


For the eleven months to November 30 the Canadian 
Pacific’s gross earnings totaled $119,098,000 as against 
$114,837,000 in 1934. This gives the present year an 
increase of $3,261,000, or 2.8 per cent, which compara- 
tively low figure leaves much to be desired in the light 
of the company’s requirements. Following upon con- 
ditions beyond our control operating expenses were also 
higher. Perhaps these figures will be better understood 
when I state that as compared with the gross earnings 
for the year 1925, those estimated for the present year 
show a decrease of approximately $65,000,000 or over 
one-third. No good purpose would be served by a la- 
bored study of the causes that have brought about this 
drastic change. Summed up, it boils down to the fact 
that the business has not been available. We have had 
to meet this condition by measures of economy and in- 
creased efficiency, and they have continued in force 
throughout the past year as far as was compatible with 


* Chairman and President, Canadian Pacific. 
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the proper maintenance and safeguarding of the property. 

But changing conditions in business and new methods 
of competition in transportation face the railways with 
the need of progressive modernization of their facilities, 
all of which is a matter of large expenditure. Therefore, 
if this country is to continue to enjoy its present happy 
position of being efficiently served by its railways at a 
comparatively low cost, something more far-reaching 
must be done to place them upon a sound and profitable 
basis. Certainly we are not appreciably further out of 
our troubles than we were a year ago. 


Business Improving 


Economic progress in this country gives every evi- 
dence of continuing to be a matter of slow but appre- 
ciable movement towards stabilizing conditions and 
increased volume of business recorded in the face of con- 
ditions heavily fraught with discouraging factors and 
seemingly bereft of anything in the nature of large-scale 
or comprehensive effort towards solution of the most 
grievous of our economic problems. It is quite evident 
that the past year has seen progress. An increased total 
of Canadian business is recorded in current statistics, 
more people are employed than were a year ago, and 
throughout the country there exists and for some months 
has made itself felt a more general feeling of contentment 
with things as they are and as they promise later to be. 
Some of this improved feeling is undoubtedly due to 
betterment of conditions in large agricultural areas 
where moisture succeeded prolonged drought, ensuring 
food for stock and general crops that were mostly fair 
to good. On the top of this an upward turn in grain 
prices followed by higher quotations in live stock and 
other farm products contributed towards relief of an 
extended period of pronounced general agricultural de- 
pression. Upon such a basis as this improved business 
conditions were more or less bound to make themselves 
felt. 

In only a few widely scattered and perhaps highly spe- 
cialized phases of Canadian industry has there been any- 
thing in the nature of a spectacular upward move in 
profitable activity. The sum total of progress, never- 
theless, has been most encouraging and has served to 
re-assure us that under normal and favorable conditions 
this country can maintain a level of prosperity which in 
the past has normally given all classes of our people a 
reasonably high standard of living. 


Canadian and U. S. Recovery Contrasted 


When times are less than good and unemployment 
widespread there is perhaps small comfort in the reflec- 
tion that we are better off than are most other countries. 
That thought, however, is important in that it provides 
a yard-stick for the appraisement of our own present 
situation, and a just basis for estimate of our future. 
With the exception of Great Britain, no one of the larger 
countries presents evidence of having advanced so far 
along the road to re-stabilization of industry or to normal 
commercial activity on what appears to be a permanent 
basis. In the United States there have been marked ad- 
vances in several phases of industry, but there also have 
been marked reactions which would indicate that nation- 
wide measures taken to alleviate trade stagnation were 
lacking in fundamental soundness and despite their huge 
cost would prove to be temporary expedients only post- 
poning a rectification of economic difficulties along the 
line of common sense economic practice. Canada’s surer 
and uninterrupted, if slower, progress is doubtless in part 
attributable to the fact that we have not attempted to 
employ economic panaceas to mitigate our troubles. 

If we would summarize the state of Canadian trade 
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in general at this end of the vear 1935 and compare it 
with that which obtained a year ago, | know of no more 
surely indicative set of figures than is provided by the 
year’s freight car-loadings. They are now available up 
to the end of November and form very interesting read- 
ing. For all Canada the number of cars loaded was 
greater than in 1934 by 28,828, not a large figure, and 
it is notable that Western Canada had an increase 
of 32,007 for the year while in the east there was a de- 
crease of 3,179, which may be taken as reflecting the 
betterment in agricultural conditions. These car-load- 
ings include the movement of general commodities and 
reflect increased business following upon higher prices 
for farm products. Were they confined to a record of 
the movement of grain, grain products and live stock 
the story would be different. For all Canada the move- 
ment of these commodities showed a decline of 12,685 
cars. Western loadings of grain and products showed 
a decline of 6,626 cars, and eastern of 5,642. Western 
live stock loadings increased by 2,918 while eastern were 
less by 3,335. In these figures will be found much of 
the reason for the smallness of the increase in railway 
earnings Canada this year has to record. 


Mining Development 


Other classifications are hardly less interesting. An 
increase for all Canada of 5,437 cars of ore reflects only 
partly the uninterrupted and important development of 
mining which we have enjoyed. This industry by the 
providing of employment and the consumption of sup- 
plies has been a tremendous factor in assisting to carry 
the country over the depression period. The total vol- 
ume of railway business attributable to it forms a 
steadily growing percentage of the total. Of lumber we 
find a decrease for all Canada of 1,136 cars. For pulp 
wood and for pulp and paper we have an increase of 
almost 11,000 cars. One would like to be able to say 
that this meant progress in an industry which a few years 
ago was looked upon as rich in potentialities for national 
profit. Under conditions which have been brought to 
pass, however, and owing to world prices now obtaining, 
it represents more than anything else the denuding of 
Canadian forest areas at small profit, while other nations 
conserve their forest wealth for better times and more 
favorable markets. 

It is in loadings of miscellaneous merchandise that 
Eastern Canada best shows the industrial progress that 
has been made over the year. An increase of 17,890 
cars reflects the general industrial progress and this is 
strengthened by an increase for the same classification 
of 7,278 in the west, making a total for all Canada of 
25,168, a very large percentage of the increase in all 
phases of the year’s activity. 

I look upon the broadening of international trade by 
arrangement with foreign countries as one of the most 
hopeful avenues which may lead to the desired result, 
this being true provided, of course, that our own indus- 
trial interests are safeguarded insofar as they affect 
Canadian industry as a whole. 


Burdensome Taxation 


There are matters, however, upon which we have 
experimented for many years, and although we have 
had bitter experience enough we seem to have learned 
little. I refer more particularly to the trade deadening 
effect of national overindebtedness and its accompanying 
paralyser of business, heavy taxation. It is years since 
those Canadians who take an intelligent interest in the 
economic welfare of their country first began to protest 
the steadily mounting indebtedness, federal, provincial 
and municipal, and throughout all these years the sum 
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total has been increasing until it has now assumed pro- 
portions of burdensomeness that compel immediate 
attention. There are other contributory matters that call 
for attention at this time and I suggest that one of them 
is the matter of immigration. Our more prosperous times 
have been those in which we have received larger num- 
bers of new settlers with their wealth. If we cannot in 
a short time reduce our load of debt we can at least do 
something to stop its increase and we can bring into this 
country more people whose efforts will create wealth 
with which to help meet it and so lessen the load upon 
the individual. 

I have not striven to present the more optimistic side 
of the outlook for our country’s futyre. At this moment 
there is every reason to suppose that the coming year 
will show a greater measure of improvement over this 
than we have to record over 1934. That improvement 
will be all the more marked and it will be all the more 
soundly established for years to come if at its end we 
have taken our courage in our hands and set about the 
permanent solution of some of the problems I have here 
touched upon. 


Canadian National's 
Earnings Improve 
By S. J. Hungerford* 


The year 1935 has witnessed a further improvement 
in Canadian business conditions which has been reflected 
in additional revenues on the Canadian National. For 
the second year in succession, revenues of the all-inclu- 
sive system will show an increase, 1935 gross revenues 
being approximately $8,100,000 greater than those for 
1934. Operating expenses will be approximately $6,- 
800,000 greater than last year, so that the improvement 
in net revenues will be about $1,300,000. 

The revenues and expenses for 1935 and 1934 are as 
follows : 

Net Operating 


Revenues Expenses Revenues 
1935 (Estimated) ...... $173,000,000 $158,700,000 $14,300,000 
I oa: tt a'o wwle-diore's 164,900,000 151,900,000 13,000,000 
TT ery $8,100,000 $6,800,000 $1,300,000 


As a result of negotiations between the Canadian rail- 
ways and organized railway labor, a portion of the de- 
ductions from basic rates of pay was returned to the 
employees during the year. For the greater part of the 
year 1935 wages of Canadian employees were generally 
on a basis 10 per cent below those in effect in 1929 
as compared with wage conditions in 1934 which 
were 15 per cent below the 1929 level. The effect 
of this was an increase in the operating expenses 
of the Canadian National of more than $4,000,000. In 
spite of this additional payroll expense, the net revenues 
have shown an improvement over the previous year. 

Budgetary control of expenses has continued to play 
a major part in the improvement of the net position. 
Some measure of the improved operating performance of 
the Canadian National may be obtained from a compari- 
son for the past two years and for 1928, the all-time 
traffic peak, of a few of the more important indices gen- 
erally recognized by North American railroads as indica- 
tive of freight operating efficiency. 


—Freight Train Performance— 


1935 1934 1928 
-—-10 Months—, 
| re 1,544 1,538 1,507 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour........... 24,800 23,900 19,400 
Pounds of coal per 1000 gross ton-miles.. 116 119 123 


* President, Canadian National. 
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These figures reveal a steady improvement in operat- 
ing efficiency which has played a considerable part in 
reducing the railway’s financial requirements. The 
contributory pension plan made effective on January 1, 
1935, has been very favorably received by the employees ; 
the contributors to the plan now number more than 


18,000. 


Competitive Problems 


Throughout the year, the railways have continued to 
study different methods of coping with competition from 
other forms of transport. As a measure of meeting that 
from commercial highway motor vehicles, freight train 
schedules have been greatly improved, so that overnight 
delivery of freight between the larger centers up to and 
in some cases exceeding 300 miles is now available for 
shippers. In experimental territories, rail charges have 
been revised so that they include the cost of collection 
and delivery of shipments. Through the extension of 
their radius of pick-up and delivery services, it may be 
said that the railways themselves are to a limited extent 
engaged in highway trucking, but a greater participation 
by the railways in this form of transport is precluded 
under the present unstable conditions surrounding com- 
mercial highway operations. The railways deplore the 
continued waste of transport due to uneconomic truck 
operations and the interest of the governments, both 
Dominion and provincial, in this question is evidenced 
by the consideration given to this subject at the recent 
interprovincial conference. The railways will continue 
their studies and experiments to bring about a co-ordi- 
nated scheme of transport best suited to the requirements 
of the country, but the general public cannot hope that 
the railways alone can solve this competitive problem. 


Capital Expenditures Limited 


Expenditures on capital account have been almost 
entirely limited to those essential to safety of operation. 
As a result of the improvement during 1935, for the 
fourth successive year, the new money requirements of 
the System will be reduced. Canada is unquestionably 
making considerable progress on the road to recovery. 
There are many factors favorable to a business revival. 
The trend toward the recovery of international trade 
and the improving general outlook can be regarded with 
optimism, presaging the return of prosperous conditions 
in which the Canadian National will participate. 
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Mexican Railways 


Improvement 


Revenues maintain upward 
trend started in 1933 — Net 
shows slight decline 


A Deck Truss Bridge on the National 
Railways of Mexico Showing the Ex- 
cellent Masonry Abutments that are so 
Characteristic of Mexican Structures 


IDED by a generally better business tone and par- 
A ticularly by a marked revival in the mining and 

agricultural industries, the upward trend in rev- 
enues which was first evidenced on the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico in 1933 and continued during 1934, was 
extended through the year just closed. As a consequence, 
while the increase in revenues was proportionately not 
as great in 1935 as in 1934, it had the effect of bringing 
the gross into new high ground since 1931, while several 
classifications of freight traffic produced revenues that 
exceeded the comparable figures for the peak year of 
1929, . 

Since the middle of the year the National Railways 
of Mexico have been operated under the direction of a 
new group of administrative and executive officers, which 
includes Eduardo Suarez as chairman of the board, An- 
tonio Madrazo as executive president, General Francisco 
Mujica as vice-president, C. C. Rochin as vice-president 
in charge of operations, Manual Valdez Orozco as gen- 
eral superintendent of express, and Julian Hernandez 
as general superintendent of transportation. Further ex- 
tensive changes were made among officials of all de- 
partments. 

Under the direction of the new regime the policy of 
the company regarding the control of operating expenses 
and expenditures for improvements has been revised 
somewhat. In contrast to the practice of recent years 
when drastically curtailed traffic and revenues required 
the maintenance of an iron grip on expenditures, the 
policy of the new management has been to regard oper- 
ating expenses with a somewhat more liberal attitude. 
While such an attitude has been justified in some meas- 
ure by the increased revenues, the policy of the new 
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management is to sacrifice earnings to some extent in 
order to afford more frequent train service and to im- 
prove the physical condition of the properties. As a 
consequence, whereas gross revenues during the first 
nine months of the year increased 11.1 per cent as com- 
pared with the same period in 1934, operating expenses 
expanded 16.4 per cent, with the result that net from 
railway operations dropped 3 per cent and the operating 
ratio rose from 72.5 per cent to 76 per cent. 

The labor situation, which had been generally unsat- 
isfactory for some time. owing to the existence of con- 
siderable ill feeling between the management and the 
Union of Railroad Workers of the Mexican Republic 
showed substantial improvement during the year and the 
bad feeling was eliminated. 

Gross earnings increased from $77,384,170 in the first 
nine months of 1934, to $85,963,338 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1935; freight earnings increased from 
$55,922,832 to $60,577,309 (8.3 per cent); passenger 
revenues increased from $13,691,745 to $16,471,415 
(20.3 per cent); express earnings from $6,533,557 to 
$7,478,955 (14.5 per cent) ; and miscellaneous earnings 
from $1,236,036 to $1,435,659 (16.1 per cent). Over 
the same periods total operating expenses increased from 
$56,107,228 to $65,324,528 (16.43 per cent). The result 
was that the net from railway operations dropped from 

21,276,942 to $20,638,810 (3 per cent). 

The increase in passenger revenues has proved par- 
ticularly gratifying and it is expected, in view of the 
increasing tourist travel through Mexico, that the up- 
ward trend will continue. However, the construction 
of highways is continuing at an accelerated pace and it 
is anticipated that some loss in passenger travel over the 
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railroad may be experienced when the new highway be- 
tween Laredo, Tex., and Mexico, D. F., is opened for 
traffic in May, 1936. 


Operating Statistics 


The statistical material given below, as well as that 
presented above, applies only to the National Railway 
System and covers the first nine months of the year in 
comparison with the same period in 1934. 

Total locomotive-kilometers increased from 24,007,428 
to 27,017,970 (12.5 per cent); passenger train-kilo- 
meters increased from 6,733,224 to 7,964,331 (18.3 per 
cent); while mixed train-kilometers, continuing the 
trend that has prevailed for several years, decreased from 
3,888,527 to 3,560,571 (8.4 per cent) ; and work train- 
kilometers increased from 104,603 to 118,430 (13.2 per 
cent). Total train-kilometerage increased 2,270,896 
(12 per cent). Passenger car-kilometers increased from 
58,397,277 to 66,017,332 (13.0 per cent) ; loaded freight 
car-kilometers increased from 138,864,014 to 151,124,024 


(8.8 per cent); and empty car-kilometers rose from 





The Yard of the National Railways of Mexico at Tampico, Tamp., the 
Most Important Port on the System 


67,558,767 to 72,792,903 (7.7 per cent), the total in- 
crease in car-kilometerage being 17,495,146 (8.5 per 
cent). Car-days advanced from 4,188,504 to 4,473,960 
(6.8 per cent). 

The total number of cars loaded, including those re- 
ceived from foreign lines, increased from 311,020 to 
330,590 (6.3 per cent), while net ton-kilometers in- 
creased from 3,356,339 to 3,700,218 (6.4 per cent). 
Gross ton-kilometers increased from 8,069,866 to 8,788,- 
784+ (89 per cent). Utilization of motive power by the 
transportation department decreased from 73.0 to 70.7. 

Indicating that a somewhat lower tonnage was carried 
per train, the net ton-kilometers per train-kilometer de- 
creased from 346 to 341 (1.4 per cent), while the gross 
ton-kilometers per train-kilometer decreased from 774 
to 765 (1.2 per cent). As a consequence, with the aver- 
age speed of freight trains showing a decrease from 23.3 
to 22.7 kilometers per hour, the gross ton-kilometers 
per train-hour dropped from 18,026 to 17,359 (3.7 per 
cent). These results reflect in some measure the policy 
of the present management of operating a larger number 
of trains in order to provide more frequent service. 

Principally because of an increase in the price of fuel 
oil of $0.56 (70 per cent) per 100 liters the out-of-pocket 
cost of train operation, including the wages of the engine- 
men and trainmen and the cost of fuel, showed a marked 
increase. Another factor in this situation was an in- 
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crease in the consumption of fuel oil from 48.1 to 49.3 
(2.5 per cent) liters per 1000 gross ton-kilometers han- 
dled. Thus, while the number of gross ton-kilometers 
handled rose 8.9 per cent, the consumption of fuel oil 
increased from 268,676,868 liters to 304,552,976 liters, 
or 13.35 per cent. 

Substantial increases were noted in the unit expendi- 
tures for repairs to locomotives and freight cars, while 
such expenditures on passenger equipment showed a de- 
cline. In making repairs to locomotives the cost of labor 
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1935 1934 Inc. Dec. 

Pulque (alcohol beverage)....... 80,472 Oe sie 2,259 
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Cattle 103,165 95,144 J: 
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Lumber seis 265,424 253,909 ) So rere 
SE | 5s i sise-cie iw enw eae ndemnens 418,179 420,004 = cccccs 1,825 
7 TRNETSRE ST ae eee eee ae eee 14,822 hy ie 22,550 
SS Pe eee eee eee 22,652 20.950 ROG. seaven 
| REESE ieee er ere eee ae ree 128,363 io rere 15,939 
IR,” "la gated ei oleSale wResee alae 169,415 126,747 eee 
ERIE AS S80 ae 8 oa oer Oe - 897,715 690.124 207,591 ...... 
era Area tina erga oh og 159,426 > ee 31,120 
RE Re eee erence ee 63,892 51,883 cf ee 
Liquors and Wines............. 10,921 9,141 ere 
Ng Servis aisrocare’e suimsin 2,230,181 2,049,157 181,024 ...... 

RE <6. ciininaeaicuwdaaremwens 6,511,937 5,795,867 821,919 105,849 


Net Increase 716,070 Tons 





per 1000 kilometers run increased from $212.43 to 
$233.97 (10.1 per cent), while material costs rose from 
$123.83 to $155.93 (25.9 per cent), the increase in the 
combined figures being from $336.26 to $389.90 (16 per 
cent). Freight car repairs per 1000 kilometers run in- 
creased from $11.55 to $12.22 (5.8 per cent) for labor 
and from $17.18 to $17.43 (1.5 per cent) for material, 
with a combined increase from $28.73 to $29.65 (3.2 per 
cent). On the other hand, passenger car repair costs 
(labor) decreased from $15.03 to $14.34 (4.6 per cent), 
while the cost of materials declined from $15.35 to $13.32 





Table Il1—Loaded Cars Interchanged 











7-——Imports—_, -——Exports——, 

1934 1935 1934 1935 

Ee EEO eT 3,976 4,264 3,039 7,161 

I 5 5 5: aide Grete @ Rae aa Raat 1,384 1,362 1,353 2,112 

MRO 3. 5.6 eeiairmreacdaaeneaaene 592 841 1,946 981 

Ne er rr ere 244 203 117 403 

BE Ssccddliicewacvad ae nceteeer 6,196 6,670 §,555 10,657 
Water Ports 

ON. sive nina 8 ee arewernieres werden 7.126 7,563 884 951 

NI. aco o-aiy drdite ib ore feud ie. 0m 3,823 5,929 1,812 1,521 

NN er ee 44 24 419 660 

MMR f0.00d2 dads boeosenweeeaay 10,993 13,516 3,155 3,132 





(13.2 per cent), the reduction in the total figures being 
from $30.38 to $27.26 (10.3 per cent). 

The average number of locomotives available for serv- 
ice, including those stored, increased 13.5 per cent, 
while serviceable locomotives stored dropped 8.7 per 
cent. The percentage of serviceable locomotives to the 
total showed no appreciable change. 

The situation regarding freight traffic is given in 
Table I. From this tabulation it will be seen that, while 

(Continued on page 82) 








Bankruptcies Break Record in 1935 


Almost 30,000 miles of line added to record total already 
in hands of courts—Financial outlook now brightening 


By J. G. Lyne 


Financial Editor 





HE outstanding development in railway finance dur- 
ing the year was the huge mileage which went into 
bankruptcy. Sixteen companies operating a total 

of 29,018 miles were added to the already swollen list 
of those in difficulties, making a total of 89 companies 
with 71,658 miles of line which are now operated under 
the jurisdiction of the courts. L. F. Loree, president 
of the Delaware & Hudson, had maps prepared showing 
railroad bankruptcies of the present, and those of the 
*Seventies and the Nineties. These maps are repro- 
duced herein. It will be noted from them that, while 
the mileage operated by the courts since 1930 is greater 
than ever before in history, the proportion of mileage 
which is, or has been recently, in the hands of the courts 
to total railway mileage is less than it was in the ’Sev- 
enties and just about equal to that of the "Nineties. In 
the ’Seventies and ’Nineties, however, there was no 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Without the ser- 
vices of that institution the present total of railways in 
financial difficulties would be considerably swelled. 


Market Fluctuations Narrow 


The market prices of railway securities fluctuated 
within a relatively narrow range during the year, as is 
shown in Chart B herewith. The Railway Age average 


price of 20 representative bonds began the year at 75.86, 
attained a high of 76.56 in the second week of the year; 
subsequently declined in April to a low of 70.32; then 
rose gradually to 76.06 in June; thence declined once 
more to 71.50 in October; since which there has been 
an increase to above 75. This index is, it will be seen, 
slightly lower as the year closes than it was at the 
beginning. 

The fluctuation in stock prices, as might be expected, 
has occupied a rather wider range. The Railway Age 
average price of 20 stocks started the year at 34 and 
subsequently sank to a low of 28 in March. Since that 
time a rising tendency has persisted, in recent weeks at 
an accelerated rate, so that the year closes with the index 
well above 40-—a material improvement over the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Recovery in security prices has been much less marked 
on the railroads than in the case of industrials. The 
Wall Street Journal publishes current indices of both 
railroad and industrial stocks. Its average of railroad 
stock prices shows an increase of only two or three points 
during the course of the year, while the average of indus- 
trials amounted from 104 at the beginning of the year 
to approximately 140 toward its close. 

The slowness of railroad recovery is reflected also in 
Chart A, which sets forth the movement of the Railway 
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Chart A—Average Prices of Twen- 

ty Stocks and Twenty Bonds, with 

Dividends of Twenty Railroads on 
Same Relative Scale 
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Age average prices of representative stocks and bonds 
over an ll-year period. It will be seen that prices, in 
spite of the recent improvement, are still materially 
lower than they were in either the middle of 1933 or 
the early months of 1934. There is one most encour- 
aging aspect of this chart, however, and that is that the 
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Chart B—Fluctuations in the Average Price of Twenty Leading 
Railroad Stocks and Twenty Bonds in 1935 


curve of stock prices in 1935 for the first time since 
1928 assumed the characteristic rising tendency through- 
out the latter half of the year which it maintained in 
the pre-depression years. While this development does 
not of itself assure continued improvement in the coming 
year, it at least fulfills a condition without which sub- 
stantial improvement could hardly be expected to occur. 
Dividend payments by the roads the stocks of which 
are used in arriving at the Railway Age stock averages 
are also shown in Chart A on the same relative scale. 
Virtually no change occurred in these payments as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 


Little New Financing 


New financing was very light during the year, the 
total falling well below that even of 1934, but it exceeded 





Table I—Comparison of Dividends and Taxes, 1911 to 1934 


Proportion of 
Net Income 


Year Ended Paid in 

June 30 Dividends* Dividends Taxes* 
0 ee ee See $397 ,068,724 81 $98,626,848 
ES ree mere 339,964,855 85 109,445,407 
ee eee eet ere 322,300,406 66 118,386,859 
Ee See ee ae errs 2 376,098,785 108 135,572,579 
Rie bic os aa awe w aaa 259,809,520 82 133,276,330 
See eT Te ee ee 281,936,371 47 145,517,034 
Year Ended 

December 31 

aa icie area a 6 ash gaint pie ee Kare 306,176,937 47 157,113,372 
| SEE ee ee nee 320,395,779 53 213,920,095 
es cn wise P Sy head eee eee ees 275,336,547 71 223,175,379 
al nk ica bat aie ar ke shah Ae tare ae 278,516,908 62.5 232,601,396 
ee eee rer 271,731,669 63 272,061,453 
BRE ee ere 298,511,328 95 275,875,990 
SEE a dnkbedcdeea pace detec wetawe 271,573,751 73 301,034,923 
ee ee oe 296,127,048 53 331,915,459 
Se aon fede ian otal g alain acai 320,429,767 57 340,336,686 
ca id ths teach Gigatacnn tema hale 342,020,885 49 358,516,046 
Nancie id gs i Selita aa 0 oie carat 399,243,963 49 388,922,856 
0 RE ee eee ee 411,581,093 61 376,110,250 
LG ea aia sy LOOT ae meena eae 430,677,138 55 389,432,415 
|, ee neers 490,125,673 55 396,682,634 
Er clgtindh da dtulh eae eee eee 497,024,912 95 348,553,953 
| RESO EN eee 330,150,873 245 303,528,099 
DLAs ok hatnaw die ntebencowaee 92,354,322 166 275,135,399 
| ENE Seen Senne meme: 95,725,783 116 249,623,190 
Eh awd dara hind ewewewehan aces 133,418,896 108 239,624,802 


* Not including switching and terminal companies. 





that of 1933 and 1932. For the most part the issues 
were bonds of subsidiaries guaranteed by the parent 
company. A remarkable development in the latter 
months of the year was the sale of equipment trust cer- 


January 4, 1936 


tificates by two railroads at prices making the cost well 
under 3 per cent, auguring well for the railways’ ability 
to finance equipment purchases which many will be 
forced to make in coming months if traffic improvement 
is maintained. Another event pointing to refinancing at 
attractive interest levels during the coming year came in 
the offer made by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in December to underwrite a 10-year loan of $100,- 
000,000 to the Great Northern at 4 per cent with no 
underwriter’s fee. The bankers had previously offered 
to handle the transaction on a 5 per cent basis plus a 
commission of one per cent. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation offer, of course, represents a substantial sav- 
ing to the railroad. Since the operation involves an issue 
now paying interest at 7 per cent, the net saving to the 
railroad in interest charges will total some $3,000,000 





Table II—R. F. C. Loans on November 30, 1935 
Authorized Disbursed Repaid 








Aberdeen & Rockfish ........... $127,000 $127,000 $18,000 
Alabama, Tennessee and Northern. 275,000 Po reer 
Ps iiiat seattle seceded nestle nes si 2,500,000 2,500,000 605,367 
Ann Arbor (Receivers) ......... 634,757 634,757 34,757 
Ashley, Drew & Northern........ 400,000 400,000 50,000 
Baltimore & Ohio (Note)........ 77,125,000 77,110,400 12,144,900 
Birmingham & Southeastern...... 41,300 41,300 5,300 
i 2 eee 7,569,437 a) en 
Buffalo, Union-Carolina ......... i ¢GiiennG ~Scadicdeme 
eee 549,000 535,800 9,077 
COMtTRL OF GOOERIB. «66 occ sc csccs 3,124,319 3,124,319 230,028 
Central of New Jersey........... 500,000 464,298 464,298 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois....... 5,916,500 5,916,500 155,632 
Chicago & North Western....... 46,589,133 46,588,133 3,938,000 
Chicago Great Western.......... 1,289,000 1,289,000 838 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

SING <:a wale nore sca ei vicherte a eeaaie 12,000,000 11,500,000 538 
Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee 1,150,000 cee 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 13,718,700 OS; 2 
Cincinnati Union Terminal....... 10,398,925 8,300,000 8,300,000 
Colorado & Southern............ 28,978,900 28,925,300 1,000,000 
Columbus & Greenville.......... a  “aserouks sseceuas 
PRO ree 53,500 53,500 53,500 
Denver & Rio Grande Western... 8,300,000 8,081,000 500,000 
Denver & Salt Lake Western.... 3,182,150 3,182,150 71,300 
BN, - pllt  c le acta ik ecacieuicota abezecas 04 O% 16,582,000 16,582,000 4,690 
SE TENE. 6 aenewernnes one RR a eee 
Florida East Coast (Receivers)... 717,075 le 4. i 
Fort Smith & Western (Receivers) 227,434 oe ? ae 
Fredericksburg & Northern...... a: sateekne Kee Rsaes 
Gainesville Midland (Receivers).. DEeee- 8=« Sigkigeeke arrevineans 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson. 1,061,000 sc 8 
Georgia & Florida (Receivers)... 354,721 po pe 
Ont INOPEMOEN 6 occ cccesccccccce 6,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 
RD EN io. ce:e:a.010's:6 0.01040 13,915 13,915 3,915 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern......... $520,000 $520,000 $520,000 
eee 17,863,000 17,840,333 85,000 
+ %  —“iReeQRoeeREneeRR EN 9,500,000 8,500,000 ........ 
Litchfield & Madison............ 800,000 800,000 800,000 
Ee eee 2,550,000 2,550,000 112,803 
Maryland & Pennsylvania........ 100,000 eee 
Meridian & Bigbee River (trustee) 1,729,252 FOO000 83s hk wc aees 
Minneap., St. Paul & S. S. Marie 6,843,082 6,843,082 547,325 
Mississippi Export R. R......... 100,000 100,000 25,000 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .......... 2,300,000 a eee 
eT. eee 23,134,800 23,134,800  ........ 
Metesours SegiherD «..ccevcccceses 99,200 i fee 
SSS 2 ee eee ee 785,000 785,000 785,000 
Mobile & Ohio (Receivers)....... 1,070,599 1,070,599 193,000 
Murfreesboro-Nashville .......... 25,000 Le) ieee 
SS eae 27,499,000 27,499,000 ......... 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. . 18,200,000 18,200,000 2,688,413 
New York, New Haven & Hartf. 7,700,000 7,699,779 13,724 
IES ee ere ee 29,500,000 28,900,000 28,900,000 
Weve BEArGwette 2... ccccccccacces 3,000,000 EP > , See eee 
Phomeer & Payette. ... cc ccccsccs 10,000 10,000 2,000 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia...... 4,475,207 oe. Cer Cre 
Puget Sound & Cascade.......... 300,000 eee 
St. Louis-San Francisco.......... 7,995,175 7,995,175 2,805,175 
Salt Lake & Utah (Receiver)..... 200,000 8 eres 
eer 162,000 Ce ee 
ee ae 23,200,000 22,000,000  ........ 
OUmNer TASMWEY 5.0. cccectcces 14,751,000 14,751,000 257,460 
OS SO ee eee 100,000 100,000 31,800 
pe a eee 147,700 eee 
Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern...... Dn, ‘“nitewcees  ~ acaseens 
oS 32 Oa eee 700,000 700,000 700,000 
eee 30,000 30,000 30,000 
OE SEE eee ee 45,000 39,000 81 
St. Louis-Southwestern ......... 18,790,000 18,672,250 790.000 
Wabash (Receivers) ............ 15,731,583 Uk 8 re 
CE Ee 4,366,000 4,366,000 1,403,000 
Wichita Falls & Southern........ 400.000 400,000 25,000 
Wrightsville & Tennille ......... 22,525 22,525 22,525 

ME srbaeaug wean weewoae $494,375,728 $487,122,572 $74,327,446 


Note:—In addition to the above loans authorized, the Corporation has 
approved in principal loans in the amount of $130,922,097.00 upon the 
performance of specified conditions. Loans to the Baltimore & Ohio out- 
standing amounting to $64,965,500 are evidenced by collateral notes of 
the railroad in the total face amount of $65,100,400; part of the out- 
standing loans was refunded by acceptance of the railroad’s five year 4% 
per cent secured note due August 1, 1939, in the amount of $13,490,000 
at a discount of 1 per cent equivalent to $134,900. 
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Table I11—Major Bond and Note Issues of 1934 
Int. Soldto Banker Offered to Public 


em 
Issue % Yield 





Maturity Amount Rate% Price %Cost Price Banker 

Atlantic Coast Line, Collateral Trust Notes.... 1945 $12,000,000 5 97% 5.325 100 5 Brown, Harriman & Co., et al. 
Chicago Union Station, First Mortgage Bonds. 1963 16,000,000 4 98Y% 4.134 101 3.94 Kuhn, Loeb & Co., et al. 
Chicago Union Station, Guaranteed Bonds. 1944 2,100,000 4 99 4.09 Sree AP Kuhn, Loeb & Co., et al. 
a & Indiana Terminal, First Mortgage 

EE SPE ee ne ee 1961 651,000 4% 90 5.213 99% eats Whiting, Weeks & Knowles, Inc., et al. 
Lehigh & New England, General Mortgage Bonds 1965 6,500,000 4 98 4.117 100 4 Kidder, Peabody & Co., et al. 
Monongahela, First Mortgage BOGE: «6.00% 1960 12,000,000 4 99% 4.05 101% 3.9 Kuhn, Loeb & Co., et al. 
New York Central (B. & A. main line first mort- 

gage bonds guaranteed by N.Y.C.)....... 1943 9,000,000 4% 94% 5.314 96% 5 Whiting, Weeks & Knowles, Inc., et al. 
New York Central (T. & O.C. refunding and 

improvement mortgage bonds, guaranteed ’ 

ee Re ee re 1960 12,500,000 3% 97 3.94 99 First Boston Corp., et al. 
Pennsylvania Company Bonds, Secured by 

MN Wh: RE kia Rebate vbhinceaabewsnss 1963 50,000,000 4 97¥Y4 100 4 Kuhn, Loeb & Co., et al. 

Major Issues of Equipment Trust Certificates 
Sold to Banker Offered to Public 
Int. rc A , & 
Road Maturity Amount Rate Price % Cost Price % Yield Offered By 

Boston & Maine......... 1936-44 $2,670,000 wee | ate Ghee eae | ceils 1.27 -—3.24 Whiting, Weeks & Knowles, Inc., et al. 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1936-50 9,000,000 S }}§$weames a. 0.625-3.05 First Boston Corp., et al. 
Pennsylvania ........... 1936-49 15,282,000 4 100* a ee ¥%-3.075 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
PONNGYIVAMIE 2.0.62 s008s 1936-50 18,420,000 2% 100.283 yb 1) One eee 1%-3.00 First Boston Corp., et al. 


* Sold by railroad to P.W.A., subsequently transferred to R.F.C. and sold by it to bankers at premium of $76.55 per $1000 certificate. 


Table 1V—Rai‘way Securities Sold to Public in 1916 and 1920 to 1935 


Total R.R. Total all Per Cent R.R. 

Year Bonds Notes Stock financing financing to total 
6 inG 6 ese e tans een deewauenseas $229,000,000 $126,000,000 $16,000,000 $371,000,000 $1,864,000,000 19.90 
i Re Re ere eet 194,583,000 193,840,000 3,737,000 392,160,000 3,324,922,000 12.12 
SRSA roc er re 455,125,000 202,928,300 27,222,500 685,275,800 2,780,874,000 24.64 
SS ret er eee 299,025,800 288.936,500 27,068,100 615,030,400 3,200,176,000 19,22 
oy OE Eee ee ee 165,956,000 354,720,500 59,140,850 579,817,350 3,602,704,000 16.04 
PE Giaiea a0 Miesaierain so ieis:a16:0)a bis 21s wrelatanat sc 620,347,000 351,276,200 11,000,000 982,623,200 4,185,590,000 23.46 
Se oe ere er 374,020,500 151,753,740 30,934,430 556,708,670 5,234,992,000 10.63 
. Ser ee een er eee 241,954,000 172,477,000 41,577,200 456,008,200 5,746,354,000 7.94 
ERA et ee re ee ee 686,939,500 89,184,600 210,596,900 986,721,000 7,830,641,000 12.61 
io 951-918" pm iaves ene dite oiRie pal eievel 9vea 6 525,719,000 79,911,000 187,369,100 792,999,100 8,473 ,880,000 9.4 
Lo a re re ee ee 418,984,000 180,322,000 275,269,240 874,575,240 11,007,170,000 7.9 
|, ee EO eR 800,694,000 142,168,000 63,805,600 1,006,667 ,600 5,920,498,000 17.0 
DD rice sis soa nteieiel mista atarerwisldleierah,qiiwlevers 453,824,000 105,209,000 «we ew eee 559,033,000 2;730,082,000 20.5 
eae re 11,827,000 kek | re 24,952,000 684,806,000 3.6 
oy ee eer SO ee oe 12,000,000 335,812,000 3.6 
CN io'S, caw Wiidieetela neleerane wieaeetaue ae 172,074,000 71, 068, SS Bsn 243,142,000 618,627,000 39.3 
WE Ae Ais ee eer Osewinles SaNIo Sinner 107,746,000 36, << ~- eeree 144,028,000 2,039,316,050 aa 


*11 Months Total as compiled by Dow Jones & Co. 


Table V—Railroad Securities Sold to Reconstruction Finance Corporation by Public Works Administration 
As or January 1, 1936 











Sold to Publica Date Proceeds of Sale Interest Profit or Loss 
Held by or Repaid by of Trans- (Excluding Received (Suspense 
Par Value Name of Issue REC. R.R. to R.F. fer Interest) on Sale Items* ) 
$500,000 Baltimore & Ohio 4% Reg. Ser. Notes......... = csecee $500,000b Various $500,000.00 SE00G:85:  acaorn 
176,000 Boston & Maine Eq. Trust of 1934............ = saaeee 176,000b Various bik | ia $282.28 
1,725,000 Boston & Maine 4% Reg. Coll. Notes.......... $1,376,000 349,000b Various 1,724,797.47 ED im 11 202.53 
109,000 Central of Georgia Rec. Certificates............ ee 8/ 1/35 109,000.00 cae 8 8=—§ s&s saat * 
15,938,000 Chesapeake & Ohio Eq. Tr. of 1934............ sence 15, 938, 000a = Various 15,970.789,10 = iseioer 32,789.10 
231,000 Chicago & Eastern Illinois Trustee’s Certs...... 235 tC‘éCiwiwve 8/ 1/35 231,000.00 770.00 PR te 
1,120,000 Chicago Great Western Eq. Tr. of 1934........ 940,000 180,000b Various (eb eS S| ree 46.19 
5 .485.63* 
3,619,000 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Eq. Tr. of 1934 Se 8/ 1/35 3,586,051.30 32,948.70* 
250,000 Grand Trunk Western 4% Reg. Ser. Notes..... = .....- 250,000b 6/24/35 269:017.50 = seamen 82.50 
5,785,000 Great Northern Coll. Notes and Bonds......... Sf65000 8 «> kaxdmus 8/ 1/35 5,737,850.03 13,173.33 47 ,149.97* 
29,000 Gulf, Mobile & Northern Eq. Tr. of 1934...... = ...... 29,000b 10/28/35 28,992.74 71.56 7.26 
200,000 Illinois Central Eq. Tr. of ae 3 a RRR eo cee 200,000b 7/23/35 200,000.00 5370.31 sas 
256:000 ‘Interetate Ba. Tr, See. F GE (984i ccwccccse veces 250,000a 1/30/35 24270000 nated 7,300.00 
254,000 Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 4% Ser. eat Sata 254,000b 6/24735 254,000.00 2,060.22 es 
1,204,000 Lehigh & New England Eq. Tr. of 1934........ = 9 ...ee. 1,204,000a 8/17/34 1,168,012.44  —=...... 35,987.56 
223,000 Lehigh Valley Secured Coll. Notes.. pieialeant sa 223,000b 7/23/35 223,000.00 2,136.44 a 
313,000 Maine Central 4% Reg. Ser. Coll. Notes. Biceneaeus 292,000 21,000b 10/10/35 313,000.00 3,999.44 ise 
36,000 Midland Continental Eq. Tr. of 1934........... oe 8/ 1/35 A ere 165.96* 
32,500 Missouri Southern Eq. Tr. of 1934............. 3 aoe 8/ 1/35 a) ieee 791.12* 
4,809,000 N. , Chicago & St. Louis Eq. Tr. of 1934. 4300300 8 —=so sans 8/ 1/35 4,803, 619. 48 13,135.77 5 380.52* 
235,000 N. Y.. Ontario & Western Reg. Ser. Coll. Notes 132,000 103,000b Various 234,970.43 2,990.67 29.57 
1,220,000 Northern Pacific Oe, EE OE Te ecdwcedeuccace  kwaniere 1,220,000a 12/18/34 123353600 i$ saveve 3,538.00 
15,525,000 Pennsylvania Eq. Tr. Ser. E of 1934.....0:000. cevccs 15,282,000a 
243,000b 4/ 1/35 15,448,292.28 25,350.00 1,093,129.38* 
3,648,000 Pennsylvania 4% Serial Notes..............2.. ss saeeee 3,648,000b Various (eee i eer 4,225.13 
) 31,900,000 Pennsylvania 4% Sec. Serial Bonds............ 30,800,000 1,100,000b 12/19/35 31,899,617.40 196,978.67 382.60* 
331,000 Pittsburgh & West Virginia Eq. Tr. of 1934.... ee 8/ 1/3 SOU:18426 = vewsinvers 1,815.74* 
12,000, 000 Southern Pacific Coll. Tr. Bonds............... 12,000,000 = «ces. 8/ 1/35 11,903,108.69 60,800.00 96,891.31* 
$101,662,500 $60,492,500 $41,170,000 $101,382,934.81 $341,422.10 $890,281.91 


—— SS 





$84,000 
$101,746,500 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Trustee’s Certificate. 
Chicago & North Western 4% Reg. Ser. Coll. No 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 4% Reg. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 4% Reg. Serial Note. 
Lehigh & New England Equipment Trust of 1934 


12/ 6/34 


9/29/34 


Net Actual 


Net Suspense 


Credit Balance, R.F.C. 
REPAYMENTS OF SECURITIES BY RAILROAD COMPANIES TO PuBLIC WorKsS ADMINISTRATION 


$9,000.00 
40,000.00 
26,000.00 
1,000.00 
8,000.00 


$84,000.00 


11,835.92 
$902,117.83* 


$1.169.837.10 
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annually. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation also Table VII—Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 
made an offer to the Illinois Central to advance it funds (Figures to 1934, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended 
a 4 per cent to meet a maturity next July of an issue December St, 1934. oe vd ‘ea gr by “— a 

avilies OT roac et Change >. of roads 
of $8,000,000 of 6% per cent notes. operated by during year ch wd re ¢ f receiv- 
5 receivers or trustees in miles of ers or trustees 
bas ii at close of year road operated at close of year 
- . Ss le a 40,819 ae 192 
Table Vi—Railroad Securities Held by Public Works Administration = Be reer iaictataainres 37,856 -2,963 169 
As oF January 1, 1936 oo sf SaaS hee aaae sa ia. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown 4% Registered Serial Certificates 1898...........6..- 12,745 ~6,117 94 

Gk Aaa sss cis conan eaniedanienes $380,000 1899.......-..000.- 9,853 —2,892 71 
Baltimore & Ohio 4% Registered Serial Collateral Notes..... 3,915,000 BIG 9 6505050 9:0.01aie 00:0: 4,178 —5,675 52 
Baltimore & Ohio Equipment Trust Certificates, Series H. 1,900,000 ee 2,497 -1,681 45 
Boston and Maine 4% Registered Serial Collateral Notes..... 2,965,000 1902..........-005. 1,475 -1 022 27 

3oston and Maine Equipment Trust Certificates, No. 6 of 1934 2,452,000 1903.........++-0- 1,185 90 27 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 4% Registered Serial 1904.....0.-+..00 1,323 +138 8 

TR ic a eden ad eae aneamia 2,291,000 1905.....-..+.0200- 796 —527 26 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Equipment Trust 1906..............- 3,971 +3,175 4 

Certificates, Series M and N.......cccccccceccecsceces 1,657,000 1907.........2+0-4- 3,926 —45 29 
Chicago and North Western 4% Registered Serial Collateral 1908...........-.6. 9,529 +5,603 52 

_| apna ager a baa aR DUN a EPRI PCN RL TIPE 1,360,000 1909... 2... eee e ee 10,530 +1,001 44 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Equipment Trust ‘of 1934, 1910.........+-.0-. 5,257 —5,273 39 

LE IPERS REDRESS Po ete cae ae 1,033,000 20 4,593 —664 39 
Erie Equipment Trust Certificates of 1934..........+..005- 11,114,000 1912............04. 9,786 +5,193 44 
Erie 4% Registered Serial Collateral Notes................. 3,638,000 1913.............4- 16,286 +6,500 49 
Gulf, Mobile and Northern Equipment Trust Certificates of 1914... ccc ceeeeees 18,608 +2,322 68 

AEA LLL LA LAN LEI EN RL N 755,000 1915.........-..--. 30,223 +11,615 85 
Gulf, — and Northern 4% Registered Serial Collateral 1916............... 37,353 +7,130 94 

PIA EPEC EA SOE EM 4,467,000 Dec. 31, 1916......... 34,804 —2,550* 80 
Illinois y Re Equipment Trust Certificates, Series O...... 800,000 1917... .. 0. eee eee ee 17,376 -17,428 82 
Lehigh Valley Equipment Trust Certificates of 1934, Series V 2 345, 000 be ee ee 19,208 +1,832 74 
Lehigh Valley 4% Registered Serial Collateral pide 1.777.000 c,h ee 16,590 —2,618 65 
New York Central 4% Registered Serial Collateral Notes. 3,950,000 ee 16,290 -300 61 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Equipment Trust of 1934 2,227,000 1921 Bere 13.512 2.772 . 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 4% Registered Serial Sabai aiags = O86 “Sere - 

ENE, RUN | ooo icceret ashi mica slactoaa eicich iea aaeiintawee 4,800,000 aaa 15,259 +1,747 64 
Norfolk Southern Equipment Trust Certificates, Series A.. 900,000 1923........-0+000- 12,623 —2,636 64 
Pennsylvania Equipment Trust Certificates. Series Prcaiepiow 19,092.000 1924.2... ..s2eeeeee 8,105 —4,518 61 

: Wabash Serial Recetver’s Certificates. ...........00s0000006 1,443,000 Lo ee aan 18,687 +10,582 3 
: Wabash First Mortage 4% Serial Bonds................... 584,000 ca Beka uals Ail odvadeireveeoace 17,632 —1,055 45 
——— ss 1927........ 2.0000. 16,752 -880 40 
$86,845,000 AER 5,256 -11,496 33 
; Se eer wee 5,703 +447 29 
ini taiencnien 9,486 43,783 30 
’ There was an increase in Reconstruction Finance Cor- nine oe pags aS 
. SE ESE sen Senet es 22,545 +9, 55 
poration loans for the eleven months ended November __ MEpReneRRTeH 41,698 +19°153 78 
= 30 of $39,839,300, which compares with an increase of 1934.....+..++0-5-- 42,168 +470 80 
> 53 189 01 . . B56 eGss wo einle es 71,658 +29,490 89 
: $53,189,014 in the year 1934. The total disbursements ie 
a T ” = ne 
5 on November 30, 1935, had been $487,122,572 of which * Represents decrease for six months. 
- Table Vill—Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1935 
E ’ Date of Funded Capital Total old 
a Mileage Mileage receivership debt stock company 
z Road operated owned ortrusteeship outstanding outstanding securities Remarks 
a Akron, Canton & Youngstown.......... 171 19 Apr. 3, 1933 $3,550,000 1,500,000 $5,510,000 
ou ek, ee eee esas 152 Apr. 3, 1933 3,300,000* 4,230,000 7,530,000 
2 Alabama, Tennessee “& Werthern......:.. 218 215 Dec. 14, 1934 4,224,289 3,916,560 8,292,349 
= RIE fava victa ere p GIS peainwr'. 4°00 oe Ge chi 72 72 Sept. 29,1931 1,055,000 600,000 1,655,000 
3 yo mee SS eae 99 99 May 28,1932 2,000,000 1,000,000 3,000,000 
= California & Oregon Coast............. 15 15 Feb. 19, 1925 528,199 350,000 903,199 
= Cape Girardeau Northern............. ig 104 Apr. 14, 1914 1,146,000 110,000 1,431,900 
= CORR BE SOO. <6ccke cc cwceseses 1927 1460 Dec. 19, 1932 53,722,000 20, 000, 000 76,684,000 
i Chesapeake Beach 1.000.000 .ccceeeeeee 3 3 Jan. 1, 1935 998000 1,000,000 —_1,998,000 
= Chicago & Eastern Illinois............ 939 822 Sept. 15, 1933 33,587,036 45,891,400 80,373,436 
Z Chicago & North Western...... minriretets 8428 8350 June 28, 1935 305,797,000 180,869,503 508,742,503 
ef Chicago, Attica & Southern............ 155 140 Aug. 4, 1931 441, *200 2,294,452 2,735,652 
= Chicago Great Western...... sie sscceeee 1511 1018 Mar. 1, 1935 36,044,000 92,282,900 134° 407,940 
- Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. wees 644 618 Dec. 30, 1933 26,071,000 15,488,300 42, 311. 230 
" Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 11,123 10,092 June 29,1935 449,384,1847 224,483,213 699,539,397 Capital stock includes 1,174,060 
= sh on oO par valt 
= Chicago; Rock Island & Pacific......... 7574 5293 Tune 7,1933 249,279,000 128,892,511 413,179,511 a ee Se oe ee Se 
7 Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf........ 722 633 Oct. 31,1933 16,583,000 ,000 17,220,000 
& Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf......... ote 943 Oct. 31, 1933 8,936,000 15,827,500 24,763,500 
= Rock Island & Dardanelle........... screteian 14 Oct. 31, 1933 100,000 100,000 200,000 
oa Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana. ovat 376 Aug. 31,1933 15,315,600 1,768,000 17,083,600 
s Rock Island, Memphis Terminal...... £ Oct. 31, 1933 1,300,000 1,000 1,301,000 
SS Rock Island, Omaha Terminal....... anes t Oct. 31, 1933 906,000 10,000 916,000 
< Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern. wikiete 21 Oct. 31, 1933 180,000 300,000 480,000 
Z St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line. Stele 417 Aug. 31,1933 27,812,150 50,000 27,862,150 
5 Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis....... 87 79 Jan. 24, 1930 500,000 205,105 705, 105 This road was sold at foreclosure 
g sale on June 25, 1931, but the 
= receiver is still operating the 
£ Colorado—Kansas v nen i 
= é NE: s.ci-tovatsukwabaniwenss 23 22 July 1, 1931 None None eR ee entre Obligations and indebtedness pur- 
= suant to trustee’s sale of fore. 
E — one receivership, $25.,- 
s Loa ollowing tr ustee’s 
. foreclosure sale on Sept. 30, 1932, 
= receiver was discharged and re. 
£ appointed during the redemption 
i Copper Retage in <ccescssseracosesess- 170 141 ‘Mar. 26,1935 2,280,000 2,000,000 _ 4,280,000 SP a eT 
S Denver & Rio Grande Western........ 2584 2409 Nov. 1,1935 127,916,000 78,887,539 210,628,539 
= PIOrids AGE CORRE acaicieicis ies cusses veer 2 812 806 Sept. 1,1931 57,000,000 37,500,000 99,453,075 
S Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville....... 66 62 Apr. 20, 1933 6,154,000 3,000,000 9,210,927 
& Fort Smith & Western.............0. 250 197 June 1, 1931 5,244,000 1,248,000 6,719,434 Capital stock represented by 62,- 
400 shares of ‘ value. 
sae Sg aitiend Stele tore trains’ an irialastte 74 72 Feb. 15, 1921 949,285 550,000 1,499,285 See Railway don. Tee, 5, 1908. 67. 
rgia RUE, ea nice ce es~aseaans 409 364 Oct. 19, 1929 7,446,000 13,382,441 21,868,441 Capital stock includes 100,000 
Georgia, Southwestern & Gulf........ 36... Jan. 2, 1933 76,800 14,700 i <n ae ee 
Albany IN. Gao poise e.o'e Oasis letets 35 2, 1933 400,000 350,000 750,000 ani RS bi 
Jacksonville & Havana............000- 60§ 42 eb. 1, 1930 300,000 160,810 460,810 
(Table continued on page 47) 
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Table Vili—Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1935 


(Continued from page 45) 








; ' Date of Funded Capital Total old 
Mileage Mileage receivership debt stock company 
Road operated owned ortrusteeship outstanding outstanding securities Remarks 
Kirby Lumber Comoney" s Tram Roads.. 70 70 Jan. 25, 1934 Data not available 
Louisiana & Northwest....... ae Sa 99 93 Apr. 1, 1935 2,169,000 2,300,000 4,469,000 
Louisiana Southern .......sesescecees 59 59 Aug. 2, 1933 1,000,000 100,000 1,100,000 
Meridian & Bigbee River.............. 51 51 June 15, 1933 500,000 300,000 1,500,000 
Middleburgh & Schoharie............. 5 5 Feb. 1, 1935 18,000 88,500 106,500 
Minneapolis & St. Louis..........+.... 1625 1526 July 26,1923 43, 366, 051 25,792,600 71,121,443 
Oe arr rere 7236 ©6332 ered 1... 29335 385,232,000 154,639,600 551,767,600 
WESSOUEIHA TIES on n.6:o osc ccc svcwes 208 137 uly 1, 1933 2,737,500 2,250,000 4,987,500 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Corp. in Nebr. edeos 349 July 1, 1933 12,735,500 4,000,000 16,735,500 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico....... 285 173 July 1, 1933 42,970,000 15,000,000 57,970,000 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western.. 146 84 ba 1933 2,057,825 85, 7000 2,142,825 
Houston North DNs obo arn sine ee pera 27 July 1, 1933 850,000 100;000 950,000 
International-Great Northern ...... 1155 1101 July 1, 1933 45,750,000 7,500,000 54,709,000 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico... 598 552 July 1, 1933 12,913,342 500,000 14,561,342 
San + Uvalde & Gulf...... 317 314 July 1, 1933 4,413,000 280,000 4,693,000 
Ee SS See eee err 1202 913 June 3, 1932 31,023,000 6,007,200 41,566,299 
Mesean Comer Ba 6 vein csccesicccens 41 41 Apr. 2, 1925 Ae re 622,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.... 2073 1315 Oct. 23,1935 256,754,628 206,155, 300 476,293,928 
Martatle GOMNCGW ..cc.cuscs coc ceecsessee 835 789 July 28,1932 15,401,000 16, 000.000 32,585,458 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern........ 191 156 Aug. 1, 1905 14,655,600 15,000,000 31,700,020 
Pittsburgh & Susquehanna............ 18 18 Apr. 22, 1931 300,000 300,000 600,000 
OO I TCT Oe 22 22 1935 None 160,600 160,600 
Richmond Cedar Works Railroad....... 34 34 Dec. 23, 1931 Data not available 
Rie Geamile Sawtsern.c..cc.ccescwcsews 174 174 Dec. 16, 1929 4,509,000 4,510,000 9,065,000 
Rutland, Toluca & Northern.......... 21 21 Mar. 16, 1931 225,000 97,000 322,000 
St. Louis-San Francisco ............-- 4929 4772 Nov. 11,1932 268,163,767 114,589,791 398,074,558 
St. Louis Southwestern... ..0..ssccces 1083 754 Dec. 12,1935 32,233,000 37,079,700 75,681,700 
Central Arkansas & Eastern......... Sate 43 Dec, 17, 1935 1,085,000 150,000] 1,235,000 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas.... 696 667 Dec. 12; ae 15,472,500 2,750,000 18,222,500 
Stephenville North & South Texas.... eal 33 Dec. 17; 1935 2,423,000 138,300] 2,561,300 
Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern........ ae 32 tae Sh Gr oe Other information not available 
Savannah & Atlanta ........ atoraxeiete pias 145 142 Mar. 4, 1921 3,365,870 2,250,000 6,115,870 
Se a ee er 4308 3329]| Dec. 23, 1930 151,779,270** 85, 110,662 265,897,076 
Chesterfield & Lancaster............ 33 32 Apr. 14, 1931 "253,.000tt 500, 000 753,000 
“S «~. ee eee side track Feb. 2, 1931 624,333 250,000 890,333 
Florida, Western & Northern........ rte ane Feb. 2, 1931 14,999,000 5,000 15,169,000 
Georgia, Florida & Alabamatt....... eels 192 Nov. 7, 1931 1,750 000 2,010,678 4,260,678 Capital stock includes 10.000 
; shares common of no par value 
Raleigh & Charleston......:..sceese 20 20 May 1, 1931 550,000 574, 500 1,124,500 
SeahoarG-All FuSraGe cicescccvssccees See 184 Feb. 2, 1931 17,881,667 2,500 18,012,167 
Shelby Northwestern ...000.cecceseces 22 22 Sept. 15, 1932 300,000 25 ‘000 325,000 
Sierra Ry. Co. of California. ........0. 119 59 May 5, 1932 1,747,000 3,248,000 4,995,000 
Spokane International ...........-e00- 164 139 Aug. 28, 1933 4,200,000 4,200,000 8,400,000 
Coeur D‘Alene & Pend D’Oreille.... Sea 21 Aug. 30, 1933 544,000 544,000 1,088,000 
pS Ee re 57 57 June 24, 1923 1,519,000 323,400 1,842,400 
Tonopah & Goldfield 102 93 July 20, 1932 None 1,051,500 1,051,500 
WAHGEN cpescacseeee 2447 2003§8§ UDec.1,1931 122,408,526 138,120,767 293,142,087 
PETE AEN oo co acca caisiit wae Sa min ie 294 294 Dec. 4, 1931 9,164,541 7,250,000 17,014,541 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine..... 115 115 Feb. 8, 1930 330,000 1,113,000 1,529,202 
ere ere 1213 1158 Aug. 2, 1935 49,290,100 75,800,000 133,052,498 
Wichita Northwestern .......cccccceee 99 99 Nov. 10, 1922 381,750 1,690,000 2,115,750 
Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern... 35 35 Mar. 17, 1933 183,750 165,000 348,750 
Wincotnimn COME ice cecc see vacsew cers 1119 1014 Dec. 2, 1932 44,803,000 27,392,200 72,195,200 
Yreka Western «.cccecvcwsevescesecce 8 8 Sept. 16, 1935 None 7,500 7.500 








m Includes $800,000 General Mortgage bonds-held by the Akron, Canton & Youngstown. 

t Includes $10,473,581.50 funded debt matured unpaid. 

t Mileage owned consists of yard tracks and sidings 

§ Including trackage rights over C. B. & QO. Ganeut "Nudhinnilie, Tll., and Waverly, 18 miles. 
§ Intercompany item. 

I Includes 8.50 miles owned but not operated. 


* Exclusive of pledged securities and inclusive of matured funded debt totaling $29,128,724, for oe a of which no provision has been made. 


77 Inclusive of $67,000 principal amount of Second Mortgage 6 per cent bonds matured Jan, 13, 
ti Operated for Georgia, Florida & Alabama receivers by Seaboard Air Line receivers under court ee a 
§§ Includes 6.83 miles owned but not operated. 


Table 1X—Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales, 1876 to 1935 


SUMMARY OF 








Roaps PLACED IN RECEIVERSHIP FORECLOSURE SALES Roaps PLaceD IN RECEIVERSHIP 
e eee a — eS = pe A 

Number Bonds Number Bonds Number Bonds 
Year of roads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks Year of roads Miles and stocks 
1876... 42 6,662  $467,000,000 30 3,840  $217,848,000 1906... 6 204 $55,042,000 
1877... 38 3,637 220,294,000 54 3,875 198,984,000 1907... 7 S17 13,585,000 
1878... 27 2,320 92,385,000 48 3,906 311,631,000 1908... 24 8,009 596,359,000 
1879... 12 1,102 39,367,000 65 4,909 243,288,000 1909... 5 859 78,095,000 
1880... i3 885 140,265,000 31 3,775 263,882,000 1910... 7 735 51,427,500 
i) 5 110 3,742,000 29 2,617 137,923,000 | 5 2,606 210,606,882 
MOG Sas 12 912 39,074,000 16 867 65,426,000 7932... 13 3,784 182,112,497 
1883... 11 1,990 108,470,000 18 1,354 47,100,000 3913... 27 9,020 477,780,820 
1884... 37 11,038 714,755,000 15 710 23,504,000 1914... z 4,222 199,571,446 
1885... 44 8,836 385,460,000 22 3,156 278,394,000 (a 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 
1886... i3 1,799 70,346,000 45 7,687 374,109,000 1936... 9 4,439 208,159,689 
1887... 9 1,046 90,318,000 31 5,478 328,181,000 1997 ..... 19 2,486 61,169,962 
1888... 22 3,270 186,814,000 19 1,596 64,555,000 1918... 8 3,519 242,090.800 
1889... 22 3,803 99,664,000 25 2,930 137,815,000 1919... 7 244 11,886,779 
1890... 2 2,963 105,007,000 29 3,825 182,495,000 1920... 10 541 21,620,150 
1891... 26 2,159 84,479,000 21 3.223 169,069,000 i 14 1,744 63,872,113 
1892... 36 10.508 357,692,000 28 1,922 95,898,000 1922... 12 4,330 329,114,860 
1893... 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 25 1,613 79,924,000 1923)... 10 2,218 87,913,581 
1894... 38 7.025 395,791,000 42 5,643 318,999,000 1924... 11 920 30,223,372 
1895... 31 4,089 369,075,000 52 12,831 761,791,000 1925... 6 11,368 680,422,080 
1896... 3 5,441 275,597,000 58 13.730 1,150,377,000 1926... 6 88 2,821,400 
1697... 18 7,537 92.909,000 42 6,675 517,680,000 1927 ..-« 6 924 45,236,674 
1398... 18 2.069 138,701,000 47 6,054 252,910,000 1928... 1 19 529,000 
1899, |. 10 1,019 52,285,000 32 4,294 267,534,000 > 3 634 30,981,391 
1900... 16 1,165 78,234,000 24 3,477 190,374,000 1930... 4 4,752 277,323,994 
1901... 4 73 1,627,000 17 1,139 85,808,000 ho: a 19 5,195 432,151,526 
1902... 5 278 5,835,000 20 693 39,788,000 i) 13 11,817 626,577,314 
1903... 9 229 18,823,000 13 555 15,885,000 1933... 18 21,222 1,229,678,183 
1904... 8 744 36,069,000 13 524 28,266,000 1934... 1 81 460,000 
1905... 10 3,593 176,321,000 6 679 20,307,000 1935... 16 29,018 2,182,979,167 
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$74,327,446 had been repaid, leaving net indebtedness at 
$412,795,126. The net indebtedness at the end of 1934 
stood at $376,555,435 and the increase during the eleven 
months of 1935 in net indebtedness to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, therefore, was $36,239,691, which 
was $3,236,122 less than the increase in net indebtedness 
in 1934. 

The Public Works Administration had in December 
alloted loans to railroads totaling $199,929,000, as com- 





Table X—Receiverships and Trusteeships Established in 1935 


Funded Debt Capital Stock 


Name of Road Mileage Outstanding Outstanding 








Chesapeake Beach ....cccscccescs 3 $998,000 $1,000,000 
Chicago & North Western....... 8,428 305,797,000 180,869,503 
Chitago Great Western.......... 1,511 36,044,000 92,282,900 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

IEEE seis ctasavararereie uateicie ger 11,123 449,384,184 224,483,213 
CO TNS nb useceasteseaes 170 2,280,000 2,000,000 
Denver & Rio Grande Western... 2,584 127,916,000 78,887,539 
Louisiana & Northwest.......... 99 2,169,000 2,300,000 
Middleburgh & Schoharie........ 5 18,000 88,500 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 2,073 256,754,628 206,155,300 
DRS . sp dactenneinasaersiaene 22 None 160,600 
St. Louis Southwestern.......... 1,083 32,233,000 37,079,700 

Central Arkansas & Eastern.... eae 1,085,000 150,000* 

St. Louis Southwestern of Texas 696 15,472,500 2,750,000* 

Stephenville North & South Texas slsvéce 2,423,000 138,300* 
ee rrr rer rere 1,213 49 290,100 75,800,000 
Pe eer 8 None 7,500 





Total sixteen companies... 29,018 $1,281,864,412 9901,114,755 





*Intercompany item. 





pared with $195,626,000 at the end of 1934. Of this 
total, the amount actually advanced had in December 
reached a total of $188,591,500, of which $35,941,500 
was paid out in 1935 and the balance in 1934. Of the 
railroad notes or other securities taken as evidence of 
these advances, $101,662,500 had been transferred to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for sale to private 
investors, $84,000 had been repaid to the P. W. A. and 
$7,276,000 to the R. F. C. and notes and securities still 
held by the P. W. A. totaled $86,845,000. The R. F. C. 
has realized a substantial profit on some of these P. W. 
A. railroad securities it has sold. For example, $9,000,- 
000 of Pennsylvania equipment trust certificates taken 
by the P. W. A. at par were sold to bankers at a pre- 
mium of $76.55 per $1000 certificate. The R. F. C. 
has now asked for competitive bids on January 9 on 
$30,800,000 of Pennsylvania secured 4 per cent serial 
bonds, issued to the P. W. A. in connection with ad- 
vances for electrification of the line between New York 
and Washington, D. C. 

There has not been a single default in principal or 





Table Xl—Foreclosure Sales in 1935 


Funded Debt Capital Stock 


Name of Road Mileage Outstanding Outstanding 





Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena...... 7 $800,000 $669,800 
Missouri & North Arkansas.......... 365 3,500,000 3,000,000 
ae 15 no information available ° 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes...... 43 837,000 340,000 
WE, Slap cata ciate e ahi new care « , , no information available 

Total five companies................ 437 $5,137,000 $4,009,800 


interest on any of the P. W. A. railroad loans, although 
some of the roads are in the hands of trustees. In most 
cases the first interest came due during the year, as well 
as the first instalments on principal. The process of 
sales to the R. F. C. and eventually to the public is ex- 
pected to continue until the bulk of the portfolio has 
been liquidated and when the Pennsylvania bonds are 
sold in January the total held by the public will be up 
to about $76,000,000. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation on December 31 was 
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to have made a distribution of $735,885 or 1 per cent 
to participating carriers. This brings the total of such 
distributions to $29,435,398, or 40 per cent of the fund 
administered by the Corporation. Of the amount re- 
turned to the participating railroads, $13,593,657 has 
been in cash and $15,841,741 in credits on indebtedness 
of the railroads to the Corporation. Among the railroads 
in bankruptcy which have reported indebtedness to the 
Railroad Credit Corporation in excess of $1,000,000 are 
the following : 


I Ne IN horas laineaiwe nis ern see etait $1,358,513 
Chicago &@ Eastern TWincis...........500scevcccccse 1,871,318 
ee re re 1,409,635 
oe ee 1,261,370 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.............. 1,660,201 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific........ 2,799,916 
NS, IE os cine os bah eae N alee s ans ceriees 3,329,124 
New York, New Haven & Hartford............ 3,413,318 
St.. Lonse-Sak’ Prencis0esic cscs 5 ne eaneannceeees 3,549,193 
Se, Die SAO oie ois esis a cicero cicwevaance 1,627,675 
Western Pacific ..... ie tivata is Ws fenocele aes. eis leis ig 2,536,949 


Few Dividend Changes 


There were few dividend changes of major importance 
during the year. Among several which may be men- 
tioned are the declaration in December of $1 extra divi- 
dend on the common stock of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie in addition to the regular semi-annual distribution 
of $1.25. The New York Central also benefited from a 
distribution of $3,000,000 by the Chicago River & Indi- 
ana. The Wheeling & Lake Erie in September made a 
disbursement of $8.75 per share on its 7 per cent cumu- 
lative prior lien stock, arrears of which totaled $43.75. 
The Alabama Great Southern in December failed to pay 
its customary dividend of $2 per share on its ordinary 
stock, approximately 60 per cent of which is held by the 
Southern. 

Bad as the financial outlook and performance of the 
railroads have been, they have nevertheless improved 
greatly in recent months and even in recent weeks. 
Gross revenues of the railroads which had reported for 
November as this issue of the Railway Age went to press 
were almost 17 per cent ahead of November, 1934, and 
net railway operating income was more than 50 per cent 
better. 





Courtesy &. V. B. 


Along the Mountain Slopes of Austria 


One of the numerous viaducts on the southern slepe of the Tauern 
Mountains, on the way to the resort of Bad Gastein, 3350 ft. above sea 
level. There is a 17-mile grade of 2.8 per cent. 2-10-0 type steam loco- 
motives with 51 in. and 57 in. drivers are used in both freight and pas- 
senger service, but electrification is in progress. 





The Burlington Revised Its 
Line and Grades Along the 
Republican River in Nebraska 


Railway Construction Still Recedes 


New-line mileage dropped to 43, while other activities, 
except grade separations, showed further recession— 
Abandonments slightly less 


By George E. Boyd 


Associate Editor 


became apparent during 1931, railway construc- 
tion more nearly approached a standstill during 
1935 than at any previous time since these records were 
first compiled more than a third of a century ago. In 
fact, it is doubtful whether during their entire history, 
construction activities by the railways themselves have 
ever been at such low ebb. Following 1930, during 
which year railway construction on other than new 
lines reached an all-time high, new projects have not 
been started to offset those that have been completed 
year by year, with the result that both the number of 
projects under construction and the amount being spent 
for improvements and extensions have dwindled pro- 
gressively, until at present they are approaching the 
vanishing point, and the carry-over into 1936 is the 
smallest on record. 
While no class of work escaped the effect of this 


CC ecamne appa the downward trend which first 
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Twelve Miles of Multiple Track Completed in 1935 


shrinkage in the volume of railway construction, grade- 
crossing eliminations were less affected than any other 
class, owing to the federal grants that have been made 
for highway grade separations through the NRA, PWA 
and WPA to various cities and state highway depart- 


~ Miles of Main Track Built in 1935 


Number of 





: companies First Second Third Fourth 

United States building track track track track Total 
a NE: ecg ceracatncs 1 4.35 oxi mc ple 4.35 
California ....... 2 6.22 2.15 8.37 
E@QMIQRE ..6ccus 1 8.27 8.27 — ace 16.54 
Maryland ....... 1 sata 1.25 0.40 ‘ist 1.65 
| rere 1 0.33 pix wag ane 0.33 
re 1 9.52 bas ee euie 9.52 
Tennessee ....... 1 0.55 wae ees etic 0.55 
O je 1 10.79 ins ane sak 10.79 
Washington ..... 1 4.84 4.84 
44.87 11.67 0.40 sae 56. 94 





meénts. ‘In: some cases the entire cost of these projects 
is borne by the grants; in others the railways are par- 
ticipating to the extent of 50 per cent; and in still others 
they bear only the expense of such track changes as 
are necessary to carry out the plans. As additional 
money is being allocated, it is to be expected that the 
number of grade separations will be greater in 1936 
than in 1935. 

Another partial exception to the general recession in 
construction activities has been the reconstruction and 
replacement of bridges, a considerable amount of work 
of this character, some of it of considerable magnitude, 
having been made possible through loans obtained from 
government agencies. during 1934, or in a few cases in 
1935. As many of these projects were carried over into 
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1935, this class of work has made a relatively better 
showing than others, except grade separations. Only 


a few of these projects remain to be carried over into 
1936, however. 


New Mileage Small 


Analysis of the construction records over a long 
period shows that the mileage of new lines under con- 
struction or completed during any year provides an 
excellent index of railway construction activities as a 
whole. Confirming this relation, only 45 miles of new 
lines were completed during the year, a decrease of 
31 miles as compared with 1934, and the second 
smallest mileage recorded for any year since the Civil 
War, the smallest having been 24 miles in 1933. 

During the 20-year period prior to 1916, the mileage 
of new lines completed annually varied from 933 in 
1915 to 6,026 in 1902, the latter being the largest mileage 
ever recorded for a single year. The average mileage 
completed year by year during these two decades was 





Miles of New Line Completed in the United States Since 1893 


Co EE TEC od, SE ee ey ae 1,532 
See te ne 1,760 RE isis as0se ts ds aioe: Wie maratare arena 933 
IS sin dha eorwio ete ucwsa meta ipr ot 1,420 Sener 1,098 
MN aici 6h el cestor ain Ne accraticesal a aoe 1,692 I nai grins seca aio eenee eos 979 
ol CCE ere RN inrein le -eravaputctinial Gal annere tious 721 
ica dais rosciw, eeycia sob aievasevahiee 3,265 Ns a ejuite canna inns AoW owe 686 
se OTE TO 4,569 NM iain ark “oiavecte ara ernie teceswinieieiale 314 
aval vasdvese ocean eG aces wan 4,894 re en eee 475 
a Ny co SO OL eee 324 
oy, arms 6,026 in RES Sse beet eR Ree 427 
SSE erat: DRE run ataint stondeia Meiers oink Oe 579 
Sera or 4G Hiateaia pers ataetane 3,832 POREE Sos a ale in o:aualoln siaronereees 644 
on Se eee oe 4,388 2, SEE RSS epee eer Sar ceerie 1,005 
Be cs sn: ©. ore aor eatin! 6.0.8) 0: 0610 0 Lo, ARES Ree te 779 
Ls SE ee er rer 2 SRS ae ane ae 1.025 
_, See ere ene 3,214 SS eee 666 
MN gic attain Wiaeliocine aranalel reese 3,748 Mas «by 6, eswind ate rciene Sisieiene 513 
NG A giGi me tem we aval a lSverw, Svacond 4,122 PRMD wicks s caieiSsreie Oe aomiele a aae 748 
on , RE rrr s 3,066 ERE Rerek remit 163 
er ee 2,997 MR lates aed jacntn place vA Seen 24 
PPE Kens ededele Ondemeeeees 3,071 ria ch fd lors ta oe wieder aloraets 76 

RR ene eg eave nt nee ge 45 





3,765. During the 20-year period ending with 1935, 
the largest mileage completed was in 1916 when 1,098 
miles were built and the smallest was the 24 miles com- 
pleted in 1933. The average for this period was 565 
miles a year. These figures point impressively to the 
fact that the days of large external development or ex- 
tension of lines have passed and that future construc- 
tion activities will be internal rather than external. 

Of the 45 miles of new lines completed during the 
year, the longest single line was that of the Union Pa- 
cific between Iron Springs, Utah, and Iron Mountain 
to reach an extensive iron-ore deposit. .The next 
longest was that of the Carlton & Coast, which was 
built in the form of a line revision 9.52 miles long 
between Cedar City, Ore., and Tillamook Gate, a low 
pass in the Coast range. The Public Belt of New 
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Abandonments in the United States Decreasd Slightly 


Orleans placed 8.27 miles of new line in operation about 
the middle of December in connection with its new 
Mississippi river bridge which was dedicated on De- 
cember 16. The Meridian & Bigbee River placed 4.35 
miles of new line in service between Naheola, Ala., and 
Myrtlewood, thus completing its extension between 
Cromwell, Ala., and Myrtlewood, 20.79 miles, of which 
16.44 miles were reported in 1934. 

Two of the new lines reported were connected with 
other projects, one of these being 6.22 miles as a part 
of the extensive grade separation and line relocation 
program which the Southern Pacific has had under way 
for several years at San Jose, Cal., to remove its main 
tracks from city streets and at the same time eliminate 
a number of troublesome grade crossings. The other 
was catried out by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Arm: which constructed 4.84 miles of new line 
to bring the main line of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 





Miles of New Lines Completed in Canada Since 1904 


A ce a re 316 Ae 05 
So Re ne 1,181 See 52 
BE or9 eS wed ore reieowe waned 1,007 1922 145 
Se RR eee rete 976 uk ae 55 
MMI (arsro1csswstapare conc tercieleue al 1,249 1924..... 615 
REN Se tiiy. csc wionmareetvie Salen 1,488 1925 41 

are aoe arasira ese pia eisareints ys 1,844 1926 335 
MU 59. wie en asignencotWete saveMe ara 1,898 ae 310 
Serer ees ase 723 
iat intcies bir wraeihaise eS eniem 3,013 1929 841 
BNNs oisictseaie winteretelateleriaiare 1,978 nee 85 
Se ee eee eT 718 ror 250 
eg, EVER Seer ines c 290 Sa 121 
PMs scik owe Suiewae Swe aig nw aie 207 RO ODs <:8:0:0 0 
RUE hee eicteccrdnwisonling wor Qe seretaie 135 Re 1 
PRR SOG 6 Wise as vie 433 eee 2 





above the backwater pool of the Bonneville Dam at 
3onneville, Wash. 

At the close of the year, 52 miles of relocated lines 
were under construction by the Corps of Engineers for 
four roads in Eastern and Southern Ohio, in connection 
with the flood-control work which the army engineers 
are carrying out for the Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy district. The roads involved are the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Erie, the Pennsylvania and the Wheel- 
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New Lines Constructed in the United States Decreased to 45 Miles in 1935. Only Two Miles Completed in Canada 
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ing & Lake Erie. Likewise, the Corps of Engineers is 
building 12.34 miles of relocated line for the B. & O. 
between Grafton, W. Va., and Berryburg Junction, in 
connection with the flood-control dam across the Tygart 
river. Also at the close of the year the Norfolk & 
Western had 39.4 miles of new lines under construction, 
of which 15 miles is an extension southeasterly of a 
branch up Garden creek, and the remainder involves a 
new branch up the valley of Dismal creek both being 
in Buchanan County, Va. 

Construction of new lines in Canada was at a com- 
plete standstill, no new lines having been completed 
during 1935; nor were there any under construction, 
the mileage of new main track shown in the tabulations 





Miles of Lines Abandoned in the United States Since 1917 


SORE ccccscccsseseeeseccess 942 ree ere ree 457 
3, PCT TeTe cocccccece 959 ee ccccccaccece 282 
0 OE rere 637 bo , rrr rere eeceee 512 
BING cv cccvcccvcccssvescoces 536 PP ctebereveccnceanccewes 475 
BENE + 0. ¢b bee eracececernnege 1,626 Be erctcencekcorneveses 694 
Pree ree 677 a, TTT eee 795 
BPRS occ cccccccvcceceeeeees $13 0, RE A ee 1,452 
DRG r i ccccccseesscosccees 693 i . OO CTT 1,876 
SFEG sc ri-darnerwesoeeweweees 606 Fee a. ee edeee deme memeer 1,995 

PP ackkknebe coe venean sete 1,843 








having all been in connection with line revisions, as in- 
dicated in the detailed description of construction ac- 
tivities. This compares with 1 mile completed in 1934, 
no mileage in 1933 and 121 miles in 1932, and with 3,013 
miles in 1913, the year of largest mileage since 1904, 
when the compilation of this record was started. 


Multiple Track Mileage 


Multiple-track mileage increased slightly during the 
year, as compared with 1934, when only 2.38 miles of 
second track and 1.41 miles of third track were built. 
Yet in keeping with the trend so noticeable in recent 
years, the total built in 1935 was negligible, 11.67 miles 
of second track and 0.40 mile of third track being all 














January 4, 1936 


that was completed in 1935. This contrasts strongly 
with the more than 1,200 miles of second track com- 
pleted in 1912 and as much as 600 and 700 miles a year 
in several later years. Likewise during the period since 





Mileage Abandoned fied States, 1933 to 1935, Inclusive 





State 1933 1934 1935 Total 
I, ik hi aro hc a 18.27 7 Aloo 18.27 
NN ax fea eso as aaa ave aieah 4 28.08 36.22 net 64.30 
a Ahn a ee eee 126.51 15.49 17.04 159.04 
ES ee eh 9 ee 37.85 51.28 42.35 131.48 
SSS eee 185.65 116.00 70.57 372.22 
IN 5 cians wa arearce Siaraleaceaiericeis: 6oca 56.57 6.31 84.98 147.86 
INE ok.0ca:u.eoe so whincws wwe enti actinic 33.93 33.93 
Florida 69.59 28.13 1.47 99.19 
Georgia 46.56 126.63 12.34 185.53 

daho re 4.63 46.78 51.41 
Illinois 38.30 160.82 13.90 213.02 
Indiana nes ne 25.66 er 69.70 95.36 
IN Saletan Bale wo e-ahatearaiat wadaig Sedans 79.51 52.44 83.32 215.27 
Kansas 128.97 162.64 236.85 528.46 
MID 2 apg crieis, gata Skin aiaiereawelnws 74.27 22.89 7.86 105.02 
SINR Vas st einth a latah Gary oho biate mia ava 35.94 37.48 8.96 82.38 
INE facia Gciatais Bie dieimaiclglaisrqiend eisiere 13.95 71.39 8.16 93.50 
NE Fb askew oka re ees esewes Saree eeen 25.60 25.60 
NNN oe acs ciokineotacatwe > tate 33.37 33.37 
EES eee 51.05 71.39 166.20 288.64 
a ie ae ee 12.94 53.37 50.93 117.24 
OS REESE Se Re at nee 33.50 85.57 ail 119.07 
IN ahaa ta acd aos Wiararare ears Cietmints 25.51 202.65 118.98 347.14 
ee rt ee eee 18.37 18.37 
ON aed orh ia ees warns ke Saran 45.39 4.87 aE 50.26 
ES SE a ee Ss ars 26.27 0.31 26.58 
TUG TIMMIBEMINE ne ooccicsecvcvesss ion 5.90 63.92 69. 82 
rr re eae 62.58 21.38 are 3.96 
MINN ae on oo Omenieeanwaaiee scat 41.10 48.02 89:19 
2 Se eer 4.14 30.82 30.58 65.54 
UN nc vow Gwien.e cokers 53.10 18.50 10.00 81.60 
MN had oat a aE erase or Saxe arn clea ta ae 17.81 = 18.77 36.58 
ee rere 9.24 79.01 roe 88.25 
Naa cares iecsacansenaiinle, isale de aia 12.3 7.75 13.00 33.06 
Cy ee re 39.33 77.60 58.64 175.57 
South Carolina ee oe ee aeeana 1.54 76.50 78.04 
Te re ee ne ae 24.04 26.65 50.69 
EE re ee ern ee 39.81 41.23 64.15 145.19 
MG! aig Saieierkair ew tmswra hese eons 188.82 126.13 77.81 392.76 
OO ER a ree 3.05 16.19 ire 19.24 
ee Re Te 33.22 ener wis 33.2 
I eich Gha ong. Ociorani roth avevaleas wets 51.69 4.80 21.74 78.23 
oe eee 55.86 12.01 88.35 156.22 
WORE, VUEUNG 6506s ee cecswsisseees 77.49 26.08 12.13 115.70 
| p> ei ll ae ee ee eee ae 93.14 124.45 39.65 257.24 
eee rer Sats ~~ 41.07 41.07 


1,875.66 1,995.00 1,842.95 5,713.6 


Lines Abandoned in the United States. Canada and Mexico in 1935 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
United States Miles Miles 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Elsinore, ‘SC. OS eae oct 15.43 
Bees, De. Mics GD Bee BEGUN... cc cccccccce 44.88 
Carisbrooke, N. M. to Yankee.............. 3.14 
Fee, THO, GH TORINO. goo cc cicccccccens 10.07 
Appalachian 
ea. ee 10.00 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Wellstan, Ohio, to Superior Mine No. 10.... 0.60 
Portsmouth brauch, enston, Obib........ 2.10 
Middletown branch, Hamilton, Ohio........ 3.60 
Seaver Dam branch, Midvale, Ohio.......... 0.80 
Hickman Run branch, Hickman Run penn, Pa. 1.80 
Niver branch, Macdonaldton, Seema annees 1.70 
(Bellington & Northern) Belington, Ww. Va. 2.80 
Hocking extension, Grassy Run, Pa......... 0.20 


Bangor & Aroostook 
Brownville Junction, Me., to Katahdin Iron Works 7.63 
Bartlett Western 





Bartlett, Tex., to Florence. ........ccccceee: 23.20 
Boston & Albany 

Bondsville, Mass., to Athol.................. 28.49 

toston & Maine 

At Wolfeboro Station, N. H................. 0.07 

At Medford Junction, N. H..........cccccees 0.05 

Parkers. N. H., to New Boston........... 5.16 

SE US Se, eee eer 0.31 

Budeen, NW. H.. to Fremont......cccccccccs 20.59 

Lily Pond, N. i., 3S. 8S eae 15.25 

Elmwood, N. H., ta Keene 21.85 

Alton, N. ine to Bridge 265 0.64 
Koyne City 

Boyne Falls, Mich., to Alpena............ 84.00 
Burlington-Rock Island 

Hubbard, Tex., to Hillsboro................ 25.00 
Carlton & Coast 

Cedar Creek Junction, Ore., to Tillamook Gate 13.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

ee re ee 3.91 

es OP a ve cevcccicnedesacoece 4.07 


Chesapeake Beach 
Seat Pleasant, Md., 


to Chesapeake Beach.... 25.60 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandone:i 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
United States Miles Miles 
Chicago & North Western 
Spring street, Chicago, to Mill street...... 0.24 
Ciowry, Mich., to Republic.............:. 12.01 
What ‘Cheer, Towa, OO =e 52.58 
Mission Hill, S. D., to Yanktown.......... 5.19 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Hamilton, fowa, to Tracy.........ccccceees 8.34 
Lewiston, Ill., to West Havana............... 9.20 
Chicago Great Western 
oo ee a, ee 13.47 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
McCoysburg, Ind., to Dinwiddie.............. 35.95 
Aveck, TeG., 10 Bets CBG. ccciccvivcececwcs 33.75 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Hastings, Minn., to Farmington............ 17.67 
Dioereem, Wis. t0 TOMOWO. 6 oc ciccccccceceees 14.90 
Babcock, Wis., to Norway................; 15.84 
Chetatin, Weak. O06 DO. oan ic cicccvcason 18.55 
Colton, S. ee 0 ea ereerey 16.28 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
sanomiom, BiGm.. t6 SOMMR. .. 2. ciceciecccccc. 10.03 
Preemption, Til., to Sherrard... .......0000.. 4.4¢ 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Stillwater Junction. Minn., to Stillwater.... 2.29 
Elmwood. Wis., to _ aa ggg en ites 8.91 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Pagosa Junction, Colo., to Pagosa Springs.... 30.85 
Denver & Salt Lake 
- East Portal, Colo., to Irvings, (via Corona) 30.7 
“rie 
Ringwood Junction, N. Y., to Sterling Forest 8.58 
East Lake Junction, Pa., to Lake Ariel...... 0.71 
Escanaba & Lake Superior 
Various branches, Wells. Mich., to Channing 12.50 
Florida East Coast 
West Palm Beach, Fla., ta Palm Beach.... 1.47 
Great Northern 
Longview, Wash., to Vader Junction.......... 19.13 
View, S._ D.. to Mission Pill... sc cc cckecs 5.18 
Curlew, Wash., to International boundary 
SO ee eee ee 14.5 
International boundary, Midway, B. C., to 
International boundary, Molson, Wash..... 28.90 
Molson. Wash., to end of line.............. 2.41 
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Lines Abandoned in the United States, Canada and Mexico in 1935—Continued 


United States 

Hill City 

Hill City, Minn., to Mississippi Junction.... 
Intermountain 

Steirman, Idaho, to Barber Junction 
Kansas & Oklahoma 

State Line, Kan., to Woods 
Lehigh & New England 

State Junction, Pa., to Slatington.......... 
Lehigh Valley 

meen, Te. Way. te Bast Baca... ...ccccccccs 

Slatedale, Pa., to Saegersville............... 

Beaver Meadow, Pa., to Hazel Creek Junction 
Louisville & Nashville 

Heidelberg, Ky., to Idamay................ 

Vernalis, Ky., to Consolidation Mines........ 
Ludington & Northern 

Ludington, Mich., to North Epworth 
Maine Central 


Woodland Junction, Me., to Princeton...... 
Michigan Central 

Battie Creek, BMich., ta Sturgis:.......ccsses 

sturem, Mich, to Findley... cccccccocees 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Martinsburg, Iowa, to Brighton.............. 


Missouri Pacific 
Lake City, Mo., to Masso Spur............ 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Harsh Switch, Tenn., to Lebanon............ 
DeRossett, Tenn., to Clifty 
New York Central 
a 
Ferro, Ohio, to Cannellville..........ccescee 
North Corning, Ohio, to Drakes.............. 
Saltillo, Ohio, ta end of Redfield branch.... 
Boomer, W. Va., to end of Boomer branch.... 
Sturgis; Mich., to Findley.............. R 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
East Hartford, Conn., to Putnam............ 


Bellingham Junction, Mass., to Woonsocket, R. I. 


Norfolk & Western 

ce A OS 

Ivanhoe, Va., to Speedwell................. 

Norma branch, Cripple Creek, Va............. 
North & South 

Sat Creek, Wyo., to Tileo..... 0. 6..56 2606.58. 
Northern Pacific 

St. Memes, Moent., to Haugan... ........600.. 
Northwestern Pacific 


Northwestern of South Carolina 
Wilson’s Mill, S. C., to Millard Junction.... 
St wa 6. Ci. Wi Ee, occ sis scicienees 
Sumpter, S. C., to Southern Junction......... 
eR A ere 
Manville Junction, S. C., to Rose Hill...... 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Enaville, Idaho, to Prichard................ 
Pennsylvania 
Crissman branch, Pa......... - ee 
Schoommiaker Granch, Pa... ....ic.sescscees 
ee ee errr 
Ramee TOMO, Fs. ooce 0 cscs occas i stceeas cies 
Tungascoctec branch, Pa... .ccesccscccees 
MII TNE ieee ooo o:dcawsrecints Raeisveitinns 
ee eS eae eee 
Vulcan branch, Pasi... c0csss. 
Moshannon branch, Pa...... ee Ose ne 
Smee Run Bramen. Pa... ... 6.6 ccccsevecaeess 
oe a: ree eee ee 
Massillon branch, Ohio....... a.d itn ctan tere eae 
Pere Marquette 
Freevert. Mich., to Elmdale 
Port Bolivar Iron Ore 
CA ice, Oe TE isos kis veda esiaseooes 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
Miles Miles 
17.50 
26.14 
19.00 
6.21 
22.00 
0.88 
3.56 
2.98 
0.81 
4.50 
0.53 
33.80 
6.60 
22.40 
5.54 
26.96 
7.67 
4.14 
§.52 
2.76 
2.20 
1.70 
6.60 
33.93 
4.88 
0.63 
16.45 
1.38 
41.07 
18.37 
23.23 
17.00 
24.50 
24.50 
0.50 
10.00 
20.64 
0.31 
0.50 
1.87 
1.08 
5.88 
1.33 
1.14 
2.07 
0.25 
0.52 
0.55 
1.19 
6.19 
29.61 








1912, the mileage of third and fourth tracks equalled 
or exceeded 100 miles in each of seven years. 

Of the 11.67 miles of second track completed in 
1935, 8.27 miles were built by the New Orleans Public 
Belt in connection with its new bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi river at New Orleans, La. The Southern Pa- 
cific completed 2.15 miles in connection with its line 
diversion at San Jose, Cal., and the Pennsylvania re- 
ported 1.25 miles as a part of its Baltimore, Md., im- 
provment, which project also accounted for the 0.40 


mile of third track. 


Among the larger projects completed or still under 
way at the close of the year, the Pennsylvania con- 
tinued its terminal-improvement program at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and its track elevation at Newark, N. J. It 
completed the electrification of its passenger and freight 
lines between New York and Washington, D. C., and 
of its six freight branches in the New Tersey terminal 
area. It also completed the extensive line and grade 








Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
a taken up taken up 
United States Miles Miles 
Reading 
i ot ar 0.32 
Rowlesburg & Southern 
_ Rowlespurg, W. Va., to Erwins.........0.... 7.00 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
Bono Junction, Ark., to Algoa.............. 35.75 
Osprey, Ark., to MeDouwal........c<scccces 6.60 
Belton. Mo., to Clinton, and Tracy Junction, 
OS, OO) PM sic Av brareaidseineia-0's eo adie nieces ee 104.47 
Warawen, Mo. to Vwhon...c.<cscccccsecnes 8.97 
Shearwood 
OT ee ee ee 1 
Sierra Railway of California 
Jamentown, Cal... to Amgelescc.i.cccccessvccis 19.30 
Silverton Northern 
Silverton, Colo., to Animas Forks............. 14.10 
Howardsville, Colo., to Green Mountain...... 2.00 
Silverton, Colo., to Gladstone................ 7.30 
Southern Pacific 
Clavicte, Cal... to Springvilles..... ccc ccecicsecs 2.40 
West Chandler, Ariz., to Maricopa........... 17.04 
Miraflores, Cal., to West Anaheim Junction.... 2.16 
ee ee ee re 1.41 4.71 
TEGONCE,, EG... “Se TIMOR ion ck osk.ocescee ceweees 8.96 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
M. P. 45.58 to M. P. 50.52, North Bonneville 
ar ee cones elated Seo Sorte eins: a (ase alo ein 6 or 4.84 
Tennessee & Carolina Southern 
Maryville, Tenn., to Calderwood 
Tionesta Valley 
Sheffield Junction, Pa., to Hallton............ 16.68 


Sheffield, Pa., to Clarendon............ .94 
Union Pacific 
Knox, Kan. to Clay Center.............. ree 
Clay Center, Kan., to Concordia...... ESTE ¢ 37.07 
Lawrenceburg, Kan., to Belleville............. 17.15 
Ventura County 
Patterson Ranch, Cal., to McGrath............ 1.93 
Virginia & Truckee 
ae a, oe 0 
MY researc hoc eecumaein 1,235.16 607.7° 
CANADA 
Canadian National 
Tweed, Ont., to Bannockburn... . 18.49 
ae ae 2 ee ees eee eee 0.7 
M. P. 1:38 to Patricia Bay. B. C.......; 14.15 
Sidney Junction, B. C., to Sidney.......... 1.67 
At Montreal South, P. QO. (M. & S. C.)... 0.66 
Tberville, P. Q., ta Ste. Hyacinthe....... 8.10 
Trenton, Ont... to TBrighton........6.0... 0.00. 7.75 
Brant County Siding, Ont., to Paris Junction 35 
Simcoe Junction, Ont., to Otterville....... 14.05 
Pootms, FAita., 6 Tevett .cccecsccvcsses 3.98 
Lovet, Alts., to end of track... . 05. cc0sc ss 1.96 
Great Northern 
Cotepresn, &. ©... te Ladner... sacs se 10.20 
Pacific Great Eastern 
M. P. 3i¢.82 to M.. P.. 319.29, B: C...... ee. 0.4 
M. FF. ag0.72 to Me. FP. 327-44. B.. C.........000:0% 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Lorrain Junction, Ont.. to Silver Center...... 17.07 
MOM See udnien.t ccna bet aree ears oe 53.26 72.08 


Mextice 
Mexican Pacific 
Bambas Junction. Sinaloa. to Bambas. 1.9( 
Aguila, Sianloa, to: Florida... ........0.. 2.01 


PMNS odes srelansnetcdie io wad Sei oe WANE 3.90 








revision which has been under way for some time at 
Elkton, Md. Including these major projects, the Penn- 
sylvania has heen carrying out a construction program 
involving a total expenditure of approximately $200.- 
000,000. 

Although, relatively, the $175,000,000 West Side im 
provements which the New York Central has been 
constructing for several years are nearing completion. 
actually a considerable amount of work remains to be 
done, much of which must be carried out on a schedule 
of consecutive items, and this is being pushed with vigor. 
The line diversion for the purpose of removing its 
passenger tracks from the street through the business 
district of Syracuse, N. Y., as well as to abolish 
numerous busy grade crossings, was brought nearer 
completion, only 25 per cent of this extensive project 
remaining uncompleted at the end of the year. 

Tn Mexico. there has heen a small revival of new 
line construction to care for certain badly needed trans- 
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portation and communication facilities. The most im- 
portant of these is the plan to build a line from Sarabia, 
Oaxaca, to Campeche, Campeche, about 500 miles, to 
provide an outlet for the now remote and isolated south- 
eastern states. A line revision, 7.5 miles long, to pro- 
vide a better crossing of the San Pedro river at Meoqui, 
and eliminate damage from floods was completed dur- 
ing the year, except the bridge across the river. 


Mileage Abandoned Declines Slightly 


In strong contrast with the almost complete stagna- 
tion of construction of new lines and of other construc- 
tion activities by the railways, 1,843 miles of lines were 
abandoned during the year. While this does not equal 
the record of 1,995 miles abandoned in 1934, it com- 
pares with 1,876 miles abandoned in 1933, with 1,452 
in 1932 and with 1,626 in 1921, the only years in which 
more than 1,000 miles were abandoned. The total of 
the abandonments for the year is thus 1,798 miles greater 
than the mileage of new lines completed during the 
year. The largest single abandonment during the year 
was that of the Union Pacific between Knox, Kan., and 
Clay Center, 144 miles. The St. Louis-San Francisco 
came next with 104 miles from Belton, Mo., and Clinton, 
via Tracy Junction to Phenix. The Boyne City, which 
purchased the old Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena, 
abandoned 84 miles of the latter road and thus stands 
third on the list of single abandonments. The North & 
South, involving the abandonment of 41 miles, stands 
first in the list of abandonments of entire railways. The 
Port Bolivar Iron Ore is next in this list with 30 
miles abandoned, and the Intermountain is third with 
26 miles. 

Abandonments were not recorded prior to 1917, al- 
though a few lines, principally logging roads or those 
serving mines, had been discontinued from time to time, 
for the reason that the lines involved were unimportant 
and had served the purpose for which they had been 
built, while these abandonments occurred only occasion- 
ally and were not on a scale to attract attention. In 1917, 
however, 942 miles were abandoned and this movement 
has continued to the present. Although the record of 
that year was not equalled, except in 1921 when 1,626 
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miles were abandoned, until 1933 when 1,452 miles were 
abandoned, this was increased to 1,876 miles in 1933 and 
to 1,995 in 1934. Since 1917, a total of 17,549 miles of 
line have been abandoned, while during the same period 
10,193 miles of new lines have been constructed, leav- 
ing a net decrease for the period of 7,356 miles of main 
lines. 

Of equal interest with the mileage abandoned by indi- 
vidual roads and the total for all roads, is the distribu- 
tion of these abandonments, by states, for the states 
themselves are vitally concerned. During the three 
years ending with 1935, a total of 5,714 miles of lines 
were abandoned in 45 states and Alaska, the only states 
in which no abandonments occurred during these years 
being Delaware, North Dakota and Rhode Island. 

For the three years ending with 1935, Kansas heads 
the list, with 528 miles abandoned; Texas is second, 
with 393 miles of lines abandoned; California is third, 
with abandonments aggregating 347 miles; while the 
289 miles abandoned in Michigan places this state in 
fourth place. By regions the abandonments have been, 
for the three years in question, New England states, 
264 miles; North Atlantic states, 325 miles; Southeast- 
ern states, 1,098 miles; Middle Western states, 1,223 
miles; Western states, 630 miles; Southwestern states, 
1,042 miles; and the Rocky Mountain Pacific states, 
1,114 miles. 

Prior to 1932, the abandonments in both Canada and 
Mexico had been negligible. In 1932 and 1933, however, 
the Canadian roads abandoned a total of 282 miles. 
During 1934, there was a still further abandonment of 
55 miles and in 1935, these figures were increased by 
125 miles. No abandonments were recorded for 
Mexican roads in 1934, although operation was _ sus- 
pended on several small roads serving mining properties. 
With the revival of interest in silver mining, some of 
these have resumed operation, however. The only 
abandonments in 1935 were two short branches of the 
Mexican Pacific aggregating 4 miles. 

Following is a detailed report by roads of construc- 
tion projects completed or under way during 1935, the 
individual cost of which approximates or exceeds $100,- 
000, including various items for which allocations were 


made by the NRA, PWA and WPA. 








Railway Construction 
Alaska Railroad 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of approaches to bridge 
over Gold creek (completed). Construction of section house, warehouse 
and car repair shed at Berg and Anchorage (75 per cent completed). 
Line diversion between M.P. 71.2 and M.P. 71.4 (90 per cent com- 
pleted—work suspended temporarily). Track elevation and _ extension 
of embankments, Matanuska to Palmer, 6.5 miles (completed). (Entire 
impravement program, $250,000 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Important Work Undertaken: Change of line and construction of new 
bridge over Illinois and Michigan canal, Joliet, Ill. (completed). Drain- 
age of track and roadbed, Ottawa Junction, Kan., to Pomona (com- 
pleted). Construction of four truss spans over South Canadian river, 
Nobscot, Okla. (completed). Track elevation to raise grade and in- 
stallation of bank protection, at Rio Salado, San Acacia, N. M. (com- 
pleted). Raise of grade and placing riprap protection along Rio Grande, 
La Joya, N. M. (completed). Revision of alinement, Domingo, N. M.. 
to Elota (completed). Construction of New Bright Angel hotel, Grand 
Canyon, Ariz. (completed). Rehabilitation of ice house, Calwa, Cal. 
(completed). Construction of new freight house, Oakland, Cal. (com- 
pleted). Revision of line, Isleta, N. M., to Sandia (completed). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


New Line Under Construction: Grafton, W. Va., to Berryburg Tunction. 
12.34 miles, in connection with dam across Tygart river, $4,384,000 (5 
per cent completed). 

Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossing, LeRoy, 
N. Y., $254.000 (90 per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing, 
Mumford, N. Y., $193,700 (60 per cent completed). Grade separation, 
Peth (Great Valley), N. Y., $170,200 Ma per cent completed). Con- 
nection between B. & O. and P. & L. West Pittsburgh (New Castle 
Junction), Pa., $193,000 (completed). Cesweniion of viaduct, Halsted 
street, Riverdale, Ill., $300,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 


in the United States 


240-9, Gary, Ind., $133,000 (completed). Grade separation by means of 
subway, Ashland avenue, Riverdale, Ill., $200,000 (completed). 

(Staten Island Rapid Transit). Elimination of grade crossings, Gras- 
mere, Staten Island, Y., ta Dongan Hills, #1 500,000 (completed). 
Elimination of grade crossings, Elm Park, S. I., N. Y., to Mariners 
Harbor, $1,824,000 (30 per cent completed). Sitisinetion of grade cross- 
ings, Port Richmond, S. I., N. Y., to Tower Hill, $1,724,000 (40 per 
cent completed). Elimination of grade crossings, Tompkinsville, S. I., 
N. Y., to Stapleton, $1,524,000 (20 per cent completed). Elimination of 
grade crossings, Ft. Wadsworth, S. I., N. Y., $942,000 (55 per cent 
completed). 

Relocation of 5.25 miles of line, Beach City, Ohio, in connection with 
the Beach City reservoir, Muskingum Conservancy District, $332.000 
(25 per cent completed). Relocation of 2.2 miles of line, Mineral City, 
Ohio, in connection with construction of the. Dover reservoir, Muskingum 
Conservancy District (50 per cent completed). Relocation of 5.85 miles 
of line, East Sparta, Ohio, in connection with the construction of the 
Bolivar reservoir, Muskingum Conservancy District, $450,000 (started). 
These three projects are being carried out by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. 


Boston & Maine 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossing. Main street, 
Waltham, Mass., $280,000 (5 per cent completed) Grade separation, 
State street, Newbury, Mass., $380,000 (5 per cent completed) 


Canadian National (Lines in U. S.) 
Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of freight car shop de- 


stroyed by fire, Port Huron, Mich. (completed). Track facilities at 
Chevrolet plant, Flint, Mich. (ta be completed in 1936). 


Carlton & Coast 
First Track: Cedar Creek cutoff, Cedar Creek, Ore., 9.52 miles, $300,000. 
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Central of New Jersey 


Important Work Undertaken: Widening underpass for state route No. 
21, Ward street, Newark, N. J., $213,000 (50 per cent completed). 
Construction of underpass, state highway No. 31, Cornell boulevard, 
Raritan, N. J., $139,000 (80 per cent completed). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Important Work Undertaken: Enlargement of Mason’s tunnel, Millboro, 
Va.,_ $108,200 (completed). Addition and improvements to company 
hospital, Clifton Forge, Va., $123,000 (85 per cent completed). En- 
largement to and lining of old Lewis tunnel, Jerry’s Run, Va., $305,000 
(98.5 per cent completed). Extension to Alleghany westbound passing 
siding and incidental rearrangement of signals and interlocking, Jerry’s 
Run, Va., to White Sulphur, W. Va., $133,115 (completed). 

Filling Bridges 6017 and 6018, Maysville, Ky., $119,400 (completed). 
Enlargement and lining of part of Needles Eye tunnel and making open 
cut of remainder, Aden, Ky., $151,000 (completed). Additional coal 
dumper and yard, Presque Isle, Toledo, Ohio, $1,550,500 (completed). 
Lowering track through old Big Bend tunnel, Talcott, W. Va., $262,000 
(completed). Line revision through The Narrows, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
$260,000 (completed). Construction of 13 additional tracks in yard, 
Presque Isle, Toledo, Ohio, $151,350 (completed). 


Chicago & North Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of overhead highway bridge, 
Caledonia, Ill. (completed). Construction of concrete and I-beam 
underpass, County Line Highway, West Allis, Wis. (completed). Recon- 
struction of subway over highway, Owatonna, Minn. (completed). Recon- 
struction of steel subway on concrete piers, Mihill road, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. (completed). Construction of subway, Route 57, Niles Center, Ill. 
(completed). New overhead highway bridge, Tilford, S. D. (80 per cent 
completed). New overhead concrete bridge, Deadwood, S. D. (25 per 
cent completed). New double-track underpass, U. S. highway No. 2, 
Spaulding, Mich. (95 per cent completed). New overhead concrete 
highway bridge, Irving, Iowa (started). Construction of three deck- 
plate girder spans, north approach to bridge over Illinois river, South 
Pekin, Ill. (50 per cent completed). Construction of three deck-girder 
spans, south approach to Illinois River bridge, South Pekin, Ill. (5 per 
cent completed). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement and grade and en- 
largement of drainage openings in flood territory along Republican river 
and nee in Nebraska and Colorado, $800,000 (80 per cent com- 
pleted). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


_Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, Waukegan road, Glen- 
view, Ill. (WPA project), $188,000 (43 per. cent completed). Con- 
struction of bridge across north branch of Chicago river and Deering 
branch of railway, Ashland avenue, federal grant project, $1,290,500 
(80 per cent completed). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement between Bridgeport, 
Tex., and Vineyard, 9.46 miles. Grade separation, Twenty-fifth street, 
Little Rock, Ark., PWA project, $126,780 (completed). Grade separa- 
tion, Hillsboro street, El Dorado, Ark., PWA project, $127,461 (com- 
pleted). Overhead highway bridge, Route 15, North Ft. Worth, Tex., 
PWA project, $158,015 (completed). Grade-separation underpass, Cicero 
avenue, Oak Forest, IIl., PWA project, $106,000 (completed). Recon- 
struction of Twenty-Second Street subway, Chicago, PWA _ project, 
$350,000 (5 per cent completed). 


Delaware & Hudson 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of northbound spans and 
part of pier, Bridge 102.26, Sidney, N. Y., $110,000 (completed). Grade 
separation, Esperance, N. Y. (90 per cent completed). Elimination of 
grade crossing, Windsor, N. Y., $290,588 (80 per cent completed). 
Elimination of State and Sciota roads, Chazy, N. Y., $200,882 (com- 
pleted). Elimination of Windsor road, Rouses Point, N. Y., $100,674 
(completed). 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossings at Lacka- 
wanna avenue, Hulett street, Brown road and county highway No. 358, 
including two miles of new highway, towns of Horseheads and Big 
Flats, Horseheads, N. Y. (completed). Reconstruction of overhead bridge 
over Erie and D. L. & W. and construction of 0.35 mile of bituminous 
highway, joint with Erie, Big Flats, N. Y. (completed). 


Denver & Salt Lake 


Important Work Undertaken: Line revision to reduce curvature 422 
deg., between Parshall, Colo., and Troublesome, $146,000 (30 per cent 
completed). Lining Moffat turnel with reinforced concrete, East Portal, 
‘olo., to West Portal, $1,100,000 (96 per cent completed). Construc- 
tian of or extension to 12 passing sidings, 26,098 ft. of siding, various 
Points, $100,266 (completed). Replacing timber trestles with culverts 
and filling, extending embankments and installing new ballast, $146,206 
(completed). 


Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossing by means 
of bridge over Frie and N. Y. C., Willow avenue. Weehawken, N. J. 
(completed). Elimination of grade crossings, state routes No. 23 and 
No. 6, by track elevation and underpasses, Singac, N. J. (completed). 
Reconstruction of four-track bridge to improve alinement of state high- 
way No. 115, Harriman, N. Y. (completed). Reconstruction of bridge 
No. 134.91, over Callicoon creek, Callicoon, N. Y. (completed). Elim- 
ination of Nanticoke avenue by three-track underpass and of Liberty 
avenue by closing, Endicott, N. Y. (completed). Track elevation to 
eliminate grade crossings with 15 city streets, including new double- 
track bridge across Chemung river, Elmira, N. Y. (completed). 

Elimination of grade crossing with state highway No. 1378 by means 
of overhead bridge, Horseheads, N. (completed). Reconstruction 
of highway bridge to improve alinement of county highway No. 358, 
Big Flats, N. Y. (completed). Construction of eight-track bridge to 
eliminate grade crossings at William and South Ogden streets, Buffalo, 
N. Y. (75 per cent completed). Grade separation, Southwestern boule. 
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vard, Big Tree, N. Y. (completed). Grade separation, Buffalo-Ham- 
burg highway, Big Tree, N. Y. (completed). Overhead bridge over 
Erie and Pennsylvania, to eliminate grade crossing, College avenue, 
Allegany, N. Y. (completed). Relocation of 2.65 miles of line in con- 
nection with the Charles Mills dam, Muskingum Conservancy District, 
Pavonia, Ohio, $168,300 (50 per cent completed). This latter project 
is being carried out by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 


Florida East Coast 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction by state of overhead bridge 
to eliminate highway grade crossing, Titusville, Fla., $200,000 (com- 
pleted). 
Illinois Central 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new dock wall, 1,125 ft. 
long, along south side of Chicago river, in connection with Wacker 


Drive viaduct, Field boulevard to Outer Drive bridge, Chicago, $230,000 
(60 per_cent completed). Renewal of north approach to Cairo bridge, 
Cairo, IIll., $165,000 (completed). Construction of double-track trestle 


over Bonnet Carre spillway, La Branch, La., $2,750,000 (completed). 
Construction of single-track trestle over Bonnet Carre spillway, Sellers, 
La., $875,000 (completed). 


Kansas City Southern 
Important Work Undertaken: Reinforced concrete headhouse and grain 
drier, with connections to existing storage, Kansas City Southern eleva- 
tor, Kansas City, Mo., $240,000 (completed). 


Lehigh Valley 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of overhead bridges and 
approaches to eliminate grade crossing, Central avenue, Picton, N. J 
(completed). Grade separation, Park avenue, Oak Tree, N. J. (com- 
pleted). Construction of underpass to eliminate grade crossings at 


Ogden and William streets, Buffalo, N. Y. (90 per cent completed) 


Louisiana & Arkansas 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of floodway trestle over 
Bonnet Carre spillway, Narco, La., $1,000,000 (completed). 


Louisville & Nashville 


Important Work Undertaken: Viaduct over tracks of L. & N., Southern 
and St.L.-S. F., Ninth avenue, Bessemer, Ala., state highway project, 
$200,000 (completed). Viaduct over tracks of L.& N. and A.C. L., Day 
street, Montgomery, Ala., state highway project, $157,816 (completed). 
Underpass under tracks of L.& N. and C.&0O., Monmouth street, New- 
port, Ky., state highway project, $344,540 (completed). Viaduct to elimi- 
nate grade crossing with Cynthiana-Falmouth road, Cynthiana, Ky., state 
highway project, $146,000 (completed). 


Meridian & Bigbee River 


First Track: Naheola, Ala., to Myrtlewood, 4.35 miles. _— 

Important Work Undertaken: Extending embankments, applying ballast 
and general rehabilitation, Meridian, Miss., to Cromwell, Ala., iles 
$250,000 (started). 


Minnesota Transfer 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of overhead bridge and_con- 
struction of underpass, University avenue, St. Paul, Minn., $600,000, PWA 
project, railway share, $50,000, utility companies, $100,000, PWA, $450,- 
000 rales we 


Missouri Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of 1,890 ft. of south ap- 
proach, Bridge 83, Benzal, Ark., $182,000 (90 per cent completed Xe- 
construction of north approach, Bridge 83, Benzal, Ark., $145,000 ( 
per cent completed). Construction of concrete culvert and filling Bridge 
143, Myrtle, Ark., $139,000 (completed). Rebuild Bridge 6 
alinement and grade, Osawatomie, Kan., $144,000 (70 per cent com- 
pleted). Rebuild portion of approaches, Bridge 223, Corning, Ark., : 
900 (completed). Rebuilding north approach, Bridge 131, Rochelle, La., 
$100,000 (completed). 
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New Orleans Public Belt 


First Track: Over .ew Mississippi river bridge and approaches, 8.27 
miles, si 

Second Track: Over Mississippi river bridge and approaches, 8.27 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of combined highway and 
doubletrack railway bridge over Mississippi river, New Orleans, La., 


$12,800,000 (completed). Trackage and connections with various 1 








ays 

to give access to Mississippi river bridge, exclusive of track on brid and 
approaches, New Orleans, La., and Avondale (completed). 

New York Central 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of city sewers from West 

Thirty-Third street to West Fifty-Ninth street, New York, $898,000 (98 

er cent completed). Superstructure, express highway, city structure 

Yo. 4, from West Seventy-Second street to West Seventy-Sixth street, 

New York, $1,500.000—city bears cost (90 per cent completed). Track 

depression to eliminate grade crossings, West Thirty-Fourth street and 

Eleventh avenue to West Sixty-Fourth street, New York, $5,000,000 (28 


per cent completed). ' 

Track changes and incidental signal changes, Ossining, N. Y., to 
Oscawanna, $900,000 (40 per cent completed). Elimination of grade 
crossing, West 171st street, High Bridge, N. Y., $195,000 (80 per 
cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Willow avenue, Hoboken, 
N. J., joint with Erie, $410,000 (completed). Reconstruction of B 
364, West Albany, N. Y., $300,000 (completed). Grade separatio 
Schuyler street, Utica, N. Y., $299,400 (90 per cent completed) Line 
diversion and grade separation, Syracuse, N. Y., $18,000,000 (75 per 
cent completed). Consolidation of electric service, involving retirement 
of power plant, Weehawken, N. J., $154,000 (completed). 

Relocation of U. S. Route 20 as an extension of Main street, involving 
new highway bridge over Huron river and establishing new crossing 
(grade separation) with N.Y.C. and W. &L.E., llonroeville, Ohio, $200,- 
000, railways’ proportion, $17,000 (25 per cent completed). Four-track 
underpass, Dunes Relief highway, U. S. Route 20, Porter, Ind., $100,000, 
joint with state (completed). Track elevation, South Bend, Ind., $456,000, 
- PWA project, railway bears cost of track changes only (completed) 
(Michigan Central). Two bridges over U. S. Route 12, Chelsea, 
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Mich., $120,000, NRA project (50 per cent completed). Replacement 
of existing bridge with new concrete and steel construction, U. S. Route 
12, Battle Creek, Mich., $115,000, NRA project (30 per cent completed). 
Viaduct carrying U. S. Route 41 over M. C., Penna., and Et E., 
Hartsdale, Ind., $144,000, PWA project (completed). Viaduct carrying 
state route M-139, Benton Harbor, Mich., $175,000, PWA _ project 
(completed). ; 

(Indiana Harbor Belt). Five-track subway to eliminate grade crossing, 
state route 54, North avenue, Melrose Park, Ill., $290,000, PWA project 
(completed). 

(Chicago River & Indiana). Viaduct carrying Pershing road over tracks, 
Chicago, $290,000, PWA project (5 per cent completed). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Yard extension, removal of part of exist- 
ing yard and construction of subway at Eighty-Seventh street, Chicago, 
$371,000 (completed). Replacement of existing single-track steel viaduct 
with new structure having solid floor, remodeling existing foundations, 
State Line, Pa., $157,979 (completed). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of four grade crossings by 
construction of double track bridge, a footbridge and a marginal high- 
way, Hartford, Conn., $1,200,000 (20 r cent completed). ew steam- 
generating unit in power house, Cos Cob, Conn., $122,570 (30 per cent 
completed). Extension of boiler house and renewal of boilers, Cedar 
Hill, Conn., $105,000 (completed). Rearrangement of tracks, platforms, 
signals, etc., in connection with drawbridge over Cape Cod Canal, Buzzards 
Bay, ass., $155,000 (75 per cent completed). Highway bridge over 
tracks, replacing grade crossing at Main street, South Weymouth, Mass., 
$150,000 (25 per cent completed). Replacement of slip switches with 
crossovers and consolidation of three interlockings for operation from a 
single point, Readville, Mass., $170,000 (50 per cent completed). 


Norfolk & Western 


New Lines Under Construction: Extension of Buchanan branch, 15 miles, 
Grundy, Va. Construction of Dismal Creek branch, from mouth of Dismal 
Creek, Va., 24.4 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New coal pier—No. 5—Lambert Point, 
Norfolk, Va., $1,600,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Pennsylvania 


Second Track: 1.25 miles, Baltimore, Md. 

Third Track: 0.40 mile, Baltimore, Md. 

Important Work Undertaken: Additional mail-handling facilities, in con- 
nection with extension to general post office, Pennsylvania station, New 
York (completed). Installation of five escalators, Pennsylvania station. 
New York (completed). New station and express building, three new 
bridges over Passaic river, track elevation and additional tracks, Newark, 
N. J. (65 per cent completed). pao in power transmission and dis- 
tributing system, New York (completed). Replacing wooden float bridge 
with girder construction, New York (completed). Renewal of cross- 
walks and platforms, Sunnyside yard, Long Island, Y. (completed). 
Electrification of freight lines, Greenville, Waverly, Passaic, Harsimus, 
Meadows and South Amboy branches (completed). Electrification of 
passenger and freight service, New York to Washington, D. C.: Section 
1, New York to Liddonfield, Pa. (completed); Section 2, Liddonfield to 
Black River, Md. (completed); Section 3, Black River to Washington 
(completed). 

Construction of new passenger terminal and rearrangement of yard and 
engine facilities, Philadelphia, Pa. (87 per cent completed). New line 
and other improvements through Baltimore, Md. (75 per cent completed— 
remainder of work deferred). Revision of line and elimination of grade 
crossings, Elkton, Md. (completed). Track elevation to eliminate four 
grade crossings, Elmira, N. Y. (95 per cent completed). Reconstruction 
of bridge over Anacostia river, Washington, . (completed). Re- 
pairing and waterproofing B. & P. tunnel, Baltimore, Md. (completed). 
Additions to power plant, Philadelphia, Pa. (completed). 

Facilities for rail to river freight transfer, Baden, Pa. (30 per cent 
completed, part of facilities in operation, work on remainder suspended). 
New freight house replacing two buildings destroyed by fire, Erie, Pa. 
(completed). Track elevation to eliminate five grade crossings, East 
Aurora, N. Y. (completed). Elimination of grade crossing by overhead 
bridge, Allegany, N. Y. (completed). 

Approximate cost of the foregoing projects is $185,896,000. 

Relocation of 5.62 miles of line, Dover, Ohio, in connection with Dover 
reservoir, Muskingum Conservancy District. $242,000 (60 per cent com- 
pleted). Relocation of 3.37 miles of line, Guernsey, Ohio, in connection 
with the Wills Creek reservoir, Muskingum Conservancy District, $416,000 
(started). Relocation of 1.85 miles of line, Brinkhaven, Ohio, in con- 
nection with Mohawk reservoir, Muskingum Conservancy District, $193,- 
000 (40 per cent completed). These three projects are being carried 
out by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

(Long Island). Construction of subway to eliminate grade crossing, 
Central avenue, Glendale, Long Island, N. Y. (completed). Track de- 
pression of about 12 ft. to eliminate two grade crossings and constriction 
of a station and incidental facilities. Great Neck, Lone Island. N. Y. 
(completed). Track elevation, 2% miles, to eliminate eight grade cross- 
ings, new_ stations and _ incidental facilities, St. Albans to Springfield 
Gardens, Long Island, N. Y. (75 per cent completed). 

Avproximate cost of foregoing impvrovements, $1,927,500. 

(Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines). Removal of tracks from Seventh 
street and paving street, Camden, N. J. (completed). Consolidation of 
passenger terminals of West Jersey & Sea Shore and former Atlantic 
City, construction of new station and grade crossing elimination, Atlantic 
City, N. J. (completed). 

Approximate cost of the foregoing projects, $6,000,000. 


Pere Marquette 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation. Telegraph road, Detrvit, 
Mich., $200,000, PWA project (80 per cent comoleted). Seale separation, 
U. * _ 16, Lansing, Mich., $175,000, PWA project (80 per cent 
completed). 


Reading 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new overhead bridge, 


replacing existing viaduct, to carry relocated State Route 281 over 
tracks, Janney, Pa.. $160,000, PWA project (completed). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Important Work Undertaken: Reinforced concrete viaduct over tracks 
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of St. L.-S. F. and M-K-T, Seventh avenue, Kansas City, Mo., $314,000 
(conrpleted). Concrete and stee! viaduct over tracks of St. L.-S. F. and 
M. P.. Independence avenue, Kansas City, Mo., $275,000 (completed) - 
Reinforced concrete viaduct over tracks of St. L.-S. F., M. P. and River 
des Peres, Hampton avenue, St. Louis, Mo., $366,000 (80 per cent com- 
pleted). Reinforced concrete viaduct over tracks of St. L.-S. F., L. & N. 
and Southern, Ninth avenue, Bessemer, Ala., $140,000 (30 per cent 
completed). 
Southern 


First Track: At Emory Gap, Tenn., 0.55 mile. 


Southern Pacific 


. st Track: (Pacific Lines) Santa Clara, Cal., to Lick, 5.92 miles 
Change of line through San Jose, Cal., 0.30 mile. 

Second Track: (Pacific Lines) Change of line Santa Clara, Cal., to San 
Jose, 1.63 miles. At Lick, Cal., in connection with line revision, 0.52 mile. 

New Lines Under Construction: (Lines in Texas and Louisiana) Mal 
vai Tex., to Thurston, 6.48 miles. Feodora, Tex., to Sanderson, 6.74 
miles. ‘ 

Important Work Undertaken: (Pacific Lines) Reinforcing three steel 
viaducts to withstand Coopers E-70 a - at Lento, Cal., Gaviota and 
Capitan, N. M., $181,000 (completed). Installing fourteen 91-ft. deck 
girders over Santa Maria river, replacing seven 180-ft. through pin- 
connected spans, Guadalupe, Cal., $205,000 (20 per cent completed—addi 
tional piers completed). 2 ™ revision and construction of new passenger 
station and incidental facilities involving 8.37 miles of new line and 
4.31 miles of sidings and the five grade crossings, San Jose, Cal., $2,- 
307,000 (completed). ; ae 

The following are all PWA projects: Grade-crossing_elimination subway, 
state highway, Agnew, Cal., $146,000 (completed). Grade crossing elimi- 
nation, Folger avenue, Berkeley, Cal., $155,000 (completed). Grade-sepa 
ration subway, Ba Shore highway, South San Francisco, Cal., $195,000 
(90 per cent com Teted). Elimination of grade crossing with state high- 
way, Delano, Cal., $120,000 (completed). Subway to eliminate grade 
crossing, Seventeenth avenue, Phoenix, Ariz., $102,000 (completed). Sub 
way to eliminate grade crossing, Stone avenue, Tucson, Ariz., $125,000 
(completed). Elimination of grade crossing with state highway, Casa 
Grande, Ariz., $85,000 (completed). Overhead bridge, North street, Red 
ding, Cal. (completed). Eat 

The following WPA projects have been started: In the state of Cali 
fornia—13 grade-separation subways, total cost to be $2,590,000; 8 over 
head bridges to eliminate grade crossings, total cost to be $1,433,000; 
and 1 major line change to eliminate a grade crossing, $350,000. 

In the state of Nevada—3 subways, total cost to be $180,000; and 
overhead bridge to cost $100,000. 

In the state of Utah—1 overhead bridge to cost $100,000. 

In the state of Oregon—3 grade separation subways to cost a tot: 
of $555,000; and 5 overhead bridges to cost $777,000. 

In the state of Arizona—2 gradecrossing elimination subways to cost 
$250,000; 4 overhead bridges to cost $275,000; and 1 line revision t. 
eliminate a grade crossing, $238,000. : 

In the state of New Mexico—3 subways to eliminate grade crossings 
to cost $160,000; and 6 overhead bridges to cost $339,200. 

(Lines in Texas and Louisiana). Construction of yard and engine 
terminal and incidental facilities, in connection with Mississippi River 
bridge, Avondale, La., and New Orleans, $529,751 (completed) . Replace- 
ment of Nueces River bridge, Hacienda, Tex., $112,124 (10 per cent 
completed). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


First Track: Relocated line to bring grade above backwater pool ot 
Sonneville dam, involving 4.84 miles of new line and construction ot 
station and yard at North Bonneville, Wash., $475,000 (completed). 


Union Pacific 

First Track: (Los Angeles & Salt Lake) Iron Springs, Utah, to Lron 
Mountain, 10.79 miles. 

New Line Under Construction: (Oregon-Washineton Railroad & Navi- 
gation) At Bonneville, Ore., 4.15 miles, being built by Public Works 
Administration in connection with Bonneville dam. 

Important Work Undertaken: Overhead bridee to separate grades with 
U. S. Route 30-S, constructed by state, Lane, Neb. (completed). Viaduct 
over tracks of U. P., C. B. & Q.. A. T. & S. F. and M. P.. to elim- 
inate grade crossing with U. S. Route 81, Lincoln avenue, Concordia, 
Kan.. $178,000, built by state (completed). Viaduct to eliminate grade 
crossing, Colorado boulevard, Denver, Colo.. built by state (completed) 

(Oregon Short Line). Viaduct to eliminate grade crossing with U. S. 
Route 89, Quartz street. Kemmerer, Wyo., built by state (completed). 

(Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company). Viaduct to 
abolish grade crossing with Inland Empire eastern route, Oakesdale, 
Wash., $110,000. built by state (completed). Subway to abolish grade 
crossing with Wallowa Lake state highway. La Grande, Ore., $100.000 
(60 per cent completed). 


Virginia & Truckee 


First Track: Line revision to eliminate wooden trestle, 0.33 mile, Gol: 


Hill, Nev. 
Wabash 


Important Work Undertaken: Viaduct to carry Page avenue over tracks 
St. Louis, Mo., $254,000, work being done by state highway depart 
ment (completed). Construction of new bridge over Missouri river 
St. Charles, Mo., $5,500,000 (50 per cent completed). 


Western of Alabama 


Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of grade crossing by con 
structing reinforced concrete overhead bridge, Day street, Montgomery. 
Ala., $153,000 (30 per cent completed). 


Western Maryland 


Important Work Undertaken: Track layout, Bergoo No. 4 mine, Bergoo. 
W. Va., $154,000 (completed). 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of 9.35 miles of line to get 
above pool back of Beach City dam, Muskingum Conservancy District, 
Beech City, Ohio, $592,000 (20 per cent completed). Relocation ot 
14.6 miles of line in connection with ver reservoir, Muskingum Con- 
servancy District, Dover Ohio, $1,640,000 (started). Both of these 
projects are being carried out by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Cost of Railway Materials Steadier 


in 1935 


Increases since 1933 have added 
over $60,000,000 to railway 


expenses — Coal conditions 
unsettled—Better returns from 
railroad scrap 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 


FTER the confusion and delirium of 1933 and 
A 1934, caused by the prolonged paralysis of busi- 

ness and the unprecedented flood of laws, experi- 
ments and other schemes for safeguarding, controlling 
and rehabilitating economic and social conditions, the 
last twelve months reflected marked stability in those 
factors which influence the large and diverse purchases 
of the railroads and the costs which enter into the mate- 
rials they buy. In fact, some prices, in the opinion of 
the railroads, were altogether too stable for the compe- 
tition that is supposed to prevail among dealers for the 
limited amount of purchasing the railroads have done 
as yet. Barring lumber and also the situation in the 
coal industry, pending the outcome of the Guffey bill in 
the courts, wide changes in the costs of railway materials 
were rare last year although the level is now slightly 
higher than in 1934, and, of course, considerably higher 
than in 1933 and 1932 when business was at its worst. 


Conditions and Changes Not Uniform 


This does not mean that conditions and changes were 
everywhere uniform. With few exceptions, all roads 
paid more for coal. While three roads of nine, selected 
at random, paid more for fuel oil, three others paid 
from 8 to 25 per cent less and still another group of 
three bought their oil all year at 1934 rates. The average 
cost in two railway operating regions was below the 
1934 rate. While three roads of nine paid more for 
lumber, four paid less and eight paid less or not more 
for their 1935 ties. Six paid 1934 prices for iron and 
steel. Average prices for 67 commodities, excluding 
fuel, were higher than in 1934 in 31 instances and un- 
changed or slightly lower in 36 instances. The yearly 
average was 5 per cent higher than in 1934 for coal; 12 
per cent higher for fuel oil; 7 per cent lower for lumber 
and ties; 2 per cent more for iron and steel and miscel- 
laneous items; and 12 per cent more for railroad scrap. 
The combined increase was about 2 per cent. 

Counting from 1932 or 1933, whichever was lowest, 
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Higher Prices Obtained for Scrap in 1935 


there has been an average iricrease of 20 per cent in the 
cost of coal to the railroads, 27 per cent in fuel oil, 77 
per cent in lumber, 15 p€r cent in products of iron and 
steel, 18 per cent in miscellaneous supplies, and 80 per 
cent in the price offered for railroad scrap. Tie costs 
are 4 per cent less and rail 13 per cent less. Supplies 
purchased have been increased over $60,000,000 by 
higher costs since 1932 or 1933, of which about $30,- 
000,000 was caused by increased cost of fuel. 


Prices Back to 1930 and 1931 Level 


Prices generally are now back where they were in 
1930 and 1931, with the principal exception of rail and 
ties; and all prices, especially lumber, are so much 
stronger than at this time last year as to suggest ad- 
vances during the coming year, with increases in railway 
buying, which have already occurred since October, and 
those which are in immediate prospect. Recent expe 
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riences of railroads in purchasing have even demon- 
strated that the recurrence of a sellers’ market, after 
many years of advantage for the buyer, is not impossible 
in some lines of purchasing. 


King Coal Before Courts 


Outstanding developments of the past year bearing on 
the cost of coal to railroads were the enactment in Au- 
gust of the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act, or so- 
called Guffey bill, and the adoption of the so-called 
Appalachian wage agreement throughout the country 
establishing a seven-hour day. The Guffey bill was an 
outgrowth of the N. R. A. coal code of 1933 and sought 
to overcome the lack of enforcement which was destroy- 
ing the effectiveness of that code even before N. R. A. 
was declared unconstitutional. It was adopted during a 
general strike, with the support of coal producers who 
profited under N. R. A., and created a national coal 
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Except as to the tax, the bill is not yet functioning 
and its outcome is still uncertain. Although two-thirds 
of the tonnage has been signed up, the signataries are 
not prevented from contesting the Act and about 70 con- 
tests are now pending in the federal courts. Even if 
the Act is upheld, as might be supposed from two favor- 
able decisions already handed down in lower courts, the 
Act offers no sure protection against the opening of new 
mines with increased prices, while waterpower develop- 
ments, and the continuing freedom of buyers to use 
substitute fuels, hang heavy over the heads of re- 
gional coal boards that would indulge in price boosting. 
The fact that imports of coal from Russia alone rose 
200 per cent last year is another factor in the coal 
buyers’ favor, as well as the continued search for fur- 
ther economies in the utilization of coal by the large 
consumers. 


With increases of 40 to 100 per cent in coal costs in 
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Average Increase in Prices of Railroad Materials Since January, 1933 


commission and a new code authorizing the fixing of 
minimum prices and other powers over coal, with the 
exception of a direct control over production or the 
allocation of tonnage. Technically, membership is not 
compulsory but is “encouraged” by the ingenious device 
of levying a government tax amounting to 15 per cent 
of the sale price of all domestic coal not consumed by 
the government, with a 13% per cent refund to all code 
members. Included in the bill is the provision em- 
powering the government, as recently interpreted, to 
cancel mail or other contracts with railroads failing to 
purchase coal from code members. Interest of the rail- 


roads in suth developments is apparent when it is con- 
sidered that, coal provides 85 per cent of the fuel used in 
locomotives; that coal transportation has produced from 
26 to 33 per cent of the combined freight of all the 
carriers and from 16 to 19 per cent of total rail revenues. 


eastern territory under the N. R. A. also admissions in 
public hearings that producers will try to legislate addi- 
tional increases in prices, and the award to labor of 
approximately 15 cents a ton, made last year under wage 
agreements, the railroads are none the less concerned; 
especially those railroads that own mines and will have 
to pay heavy income taxes if the sales prices on the coal 
from their mines is standardized with other coals pro- 
duced in the same district. 

In the meantime, many have succeeded in contracting 
for locomotive coal at not to exceed N.R.A. code prices 
and in purchasing steam plant coal under commercial 
prices. While some increases appear certain with the 
expiration of present contracts in March, the railroads 
are said to be securing better grades for the prices paid. 
Moreover, the wage agreement is a protection, until 
1937, from strikes and such disturbances within union 
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ranks as those which caused so much damage to railroad 
property last year in Southern Illinois. 


Fuel Oil Keeps Roads in Stir 


Railroads consumed almost 2 billion gal., or 5 mil- 
lion bbl., of fuel oil in locomotives last year, which is an 
increase of approximately 3 per cent over 1934, as com- 
pared with a 1% per cent reduction in the consumption 
of coal for the same purpose. The introduction of Die- 
sel motive power and the adoption of fuel oil for new 
steam trains, such as the Milwaukee’s “Hiawatha” and 
the Northwestern’s ‘‘400,” as well as increases in traffic, 
have contributed to this increase and promise further 
increases in railroad consumption. 

Prices to large consuming roads usually bear a fixed 
relation to the price of crude oil and are arranged by 
producers and the railroads in joint conference. The 
railroads have experimented with joint committees of 
purchasing agents to protect their interests, but the com- 
petition among the railroads for the traffic of refiners, 
and recurring fears of a restriction in the supply of 
heavy oil in places, make co-operation difficult. The 
refiners seem alert in making the most of the situation 
and usually end up with the long end of the bargain, 
despite the increasing degree to which they are shipping 
by truck and pipe. This was exemplified during the past 
year when agreements for 60-cent oil were disrupted by 
railroad contracts for 65-cent oil. 

Oil at 25 cents a bbl. is a thing of the past; and the 
prices last year, ranging from 58 to 85 cents a bbl. for 
tank shipments of heavy oil to $2.10 a bbl. for drum lots 
of lighter oils, were generally higher than in 1934. Sales 
taxes levied by some states have added their bit to the 
ultimate costs of this commodity to the railroads. Opin- 
ion is strong that prices will advance this year. The 
voluntary association of states having pro-ration laws 
into a so-called Interstate Oil Compact is not without in- 
terest in this connection, as well as the drop of 7 million 
bbls., or 6 per cent, in stocks of crude this year. On 
the other hand, it is argued that there is surplus of the 
grades used by railroads. 


Prevailing prices for gasoline in tank lots ranged from 
4.5 to 9.5 cents a gal. on nine roads. These prices were 
higher in all instances than was paid a year ago by the 
same roads, and the year’s average of 5.4 cents, paid by 
the same roads, was 9 per cent over the average paid in 


1934. 


Little Change in Stee! Prices 


The market from which the railroads supply their 
needs of iron and steel is a pool which appears neither 
to have been noticeably disturbed by the launching of 
the N.R.A. codes in 1933 nor by the scuttling of that 
experiment in 1934, except where enterprising firms with 
independent sources of raw materials were reasonably 
free to operate. The notable stability of and effective 
control over the steel markets was again demonstrated 
during the past year when the prices at which most ma- 
terial could be purchased by the railroads, continued 
month after month without change, in the face of an 
expansion of business which increased oil production 
29 per cent, pig iron production 20 per cent, steel ingot 
production 22 per cent, shipments of steel 18 per cent, 
automobile production 25 per cent, and forced operations 
in the durable goods industries higher than any year 
since 1929. 

To a slight degree, prices reflected the effort of mills 
to distribute net increases in labor costs of some opera- 
tions, also sales taxes; but they also suggest the hesi- 
tancy to discourage increases in buying by raising prices, 
and the traditional policy of the railroads to “Buy Amer-. 
ican,” as well as their practice to divide purchases with 
the larger and stronger firms, resulted in greater stabil- 
ity, even among the prices paid for railway supplies. 
Prices of railroad materials, for the most part, remained 
the same all year, except where railroads obtained re- 
ductions allowed for buying larger quantities than pre- 
viously and the similarity of prices paid by different 
roads was more pronounced, if anything, than before. 

Tie plates were unchanged all year to nine roads, at 
prices ranging from $38 to $38.50 a ton with and with- 
out copper. Track bolts, ranging from $3.55 to $3.97 











Track Material Costs, 
1916 to 1935 


Dollars per 100 Ib. 
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per cwt., were also unchanged all year, although a slight 
increase has been announced recently by one producer. 
The prices of track spikes, ranging from $2.26 to $2.52 
per cwt. for different grades, has been unchanged. This 
was true of track chisels, which were purchased at prices 
ranging from $1.68 to $1.75 each by different roads, and 
also track shovels, which different roads bought at prices 
ranging from $11.08 to $14.80 a doz. all year. 

An exception to the general rule was wire fence. The 
cost increased from 32.7 cents a rod in January, 1934, 
to 34.1 cents at present to one road, and from 41.0 to 
52.0 cents to another road; and declined from 56.2 to 
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54.6 and from 54.1 to 34.6 cents on other roads, for ex 
ample, with the average cost of 42.3 cents during 1935 
on eight roads, running 5 cents a rod below the average 


for 1934. 


Structural steel angles, ranging from $1.80 to $3.25 a 
ton delivered at present, show an increase of 5 cents per 
cwt. on two of twelve roads and a reduction of 
on one road, while the year’s average was 5 per cent 
over 1934. Fabricated steel has advanced since a year 
ago on three roads of nine and declined on two roads, 
while the average for the year of $3.64 per cwt. was 20 
cents per cwt. above the previous year. 


Average Cost Per Ton of Coal for Locomotives—Class | Railroads” 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
New England Region...... 5.14 4.66 4.59 4.52 4.34 4.24 4.18 3.94 3.73 
Great Lakes Region....... 3.31 2.98 2.88 2.96 2.84 2.73 2.64 2.37 2.25 
Central Eastern Region.... 2.62 2.28 2.26 2.26 2.09 2.01 1.96 1.84 1.62 
Eastern District ......00- 3.11 2.75 2.67 2.70 2.55 2.45 2.39 2.22 2.04 
Pocahontas Region........ 2.13 1.78 1.82 1.78 1.69 1.67 1.68 1.66 1.58 
Southern Region.......... 2.78 2.40 2.31 2.26 2.19 2.10 2.06 1.95 1.79 
Southern District........000. 2.62 2.25 2.19 2.15 2.08 2.00 1.96 1.88 1.74 
Northwestern Region...... 3.42 3.19 3.09 3.21 3.02 2.79 2.66 2.55 2.53 
Central Western Region... 3.06 2.90 2.83 2.83 2.68 2.51 2.49 2.45 2.24 
Southwestern Region...... 3.16 2.95 2.85 2.88 2.64 2.42 2.29 2.15 1.88 
Western Region.......... 3.22 3.02 2.94 3.00 2.82 2.61 2.53 2.45 2.31 
United States.........0665 3.03 2.72 2.63 2.66 2.53 2.40 2.34 2.21 2.08 
“Invoice plus freight charges —-I. C. C. 


10 months. 


Average Cost of Coal Per Ton—9 Months, 1935 


With Freight Without Freight 
935 16 


Region and Road 1935 1934 934 
New England Region: 
Bangor & Aroostook............. $4.48 $4.21 $4.48 $4.21 
eee. error eee 4.39 4.29 2.11 1.96 
SS ree ee 4.27 4.09 2.17 1.44 
Canadian National (In New Eng.) 4.97 4.63 1.65 1.32 
Canadian Pacific (In Maine)...... 4.85 4.66 2.42 2.20 
Canadian Pacific (In Vermont)... 4.93 4.87 1.83 1.78 
COED “CUMIN ios er inslews sano aus 4.94 4.73 1.96 1.77 
2 eS err er ee 4.51 4.63 4.51 4.63 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 3.84 3.66 1.53 1.36 
a i i gas ena teanse Nera oe 3.94 3.65 1.40 1.29 
Great Lakes Region: ; 
Se Cee eer 3.48 3.40 1.65 1.61 
Comme “C DONORs 660.000 60 0c08- 00 1.90 1.81 1.90 1.81 
Delaware @. THWGGO . «oo 6iescccesces 3.57 3.27 2.11 1.88 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 3.13 2.96 1.63 1.52 
Oe ee ee ec 4.23 3.93 1.88 1.63 
Detroit & Toleda Shore Line...... 3.46 3.38 1.81 1.81 
Erie and Chicago & Erie.......... 2.29 2.20 1.82 1.68 
Grand Trust WeStHER. 02.00 cccues 3.06 2.93 1.37 1.29 
Lehigh & Hudson River........... 4.19 4.06 1.65 1.54 
Lehigh & New England.......... 3.41 3.01 1.73 1.34 
eS Ee ea re rer ee 3.42 3.35 1.60 1.53 
TROGIR. 66:65:60. 000-5. 06 oo eeieinenes 1.63 1.55 1.63 1.55 
ere errs ee ee 1.87 1.79 1.87 1.79 
New Jersey & New York........ 4.79 4.62 1.85 1.74 
ee Se eee 2.01 1.92 1.81 1.74 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.... 3.07 3.00 1.76 1.75 
New York, Ontario & Western.... 3.41 3.11 1.83 1.45 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 4.52 4.32 1.85 1.73 
— we eee ee 3.62 3.57 1.76 1.76 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie............ 1.94 1.96 1.91 1.91 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut........... 1.90 1.79 1.90 1.79 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia....... 1.82 1.71 1.82 UR a 
Pittsburgn, Shawmut & Northern... 1.93 1.79 1.93 1.79 
i. Ee eee 1.93 1.91 1.75 1.74 
Central Eastern Region: 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown.... 2.88 2.57 1.84 1.58 
Baltimore & Ohio....... Selgreiient ee: 1.81 1.72 1.78 1.69 
Bessemer & Lake Erie............ 2.00 1.97 1.93 1.89 
Central of New Jersey............ 3.29 3.18 1,59 1.52 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 1.80 1.81 1.79 1.80 
Chicago & Illinois Midland........ 1.94 1.90 1.94 1.90 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.. 1.85 1.81 1.85 1.81 
Detroit, Toledo & ronton........ « war 2.60 1.71 3.52 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern............ 2.73 1.75 1.73 1.75 
ee eer re 1.81 1.81 1.74 1.78 
eS eee 4.21 4.13 1.85 1.83 
ee ee ET ET 1.70 1.52 1.64 1.49 
Pennsylvania System.............. 1.89 1.79 1.86 ave 
Penna.-Read.-Seashore Lines ....... 4.27 4.51 1.82 2.33 
ve EEE ee 3.00 2.82 1.65 1.55 
Staten Island Rapid Transit........ 4.31 4.15 1.81 1.70 
Western Maryland................ 1.93 1.84 1.91 1.83 
Wheeling & Lake Erie............ 1.89 1.82 1.89 1.82 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeste G OhiG. .0..000 6.0 ccu: 1.83 1.75 1.83 1.75 
Noriome @ Western... .0scesc0sess 1.69 1.61 1.69 1.61 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 3.67 3.29 1.50 1.15 
i | epee 1.81 1.73 1.81 tate 
Southern Region: 
\labama Great Southern........... 1.96 1.79 1.94 1.79 
Atlanta & West Point............ 3.10 2.96 1.88 1.75 
\tlanta, Birmingham & Coast...... 1.95 1.98 1.95 1.57 
MClQNGe TORRE TANG. .000cceccccees 3.26 2.98 1.64 1.40 
Contes’ OF GeOGRIR cc ccccscesesecces 2.37 2.33 2.33 2.28 
Charleston & Western Carolina.... 3.12 2.76 1.72 1.39 








Region and Road 

Southern Region :—Continued 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pac..... 
CUNO oir istn di suava guarein arere bias arecei< 
Columbus & Greenville 
NRNIOIM oicre dcannintaeca neato aaeiehew aka 
Georgia &  Plosida... oo iccccscesee 
Georgia, Southern & Florida 
Gulf @ Sip Foland soos ccecies css 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern.......... 
Hilinots Central. Totnes... 6ccc<sce'ss 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 
Minsiseippt «6‘Central............600.000% 
Re IN iiss vic crave ater aia ore 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis...... 
New Orleans & Northeastern 
Norfolk Sontiern........ cccccscccses 
Northern. Alabama... .... 0.000.000 
Seaboard Air Line 
INE frst Bie ok va tons cis tabs aheale 
Tennessee Central... 2... icc ccees 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western........... 
Chicago, Mil., St. Pa. & Pacific.. 
Chicago, St. Pa., Minn. & Omaha.. 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern....... 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.... 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
RNG TUE ciel seesaw cased recs 
Green Bay & Western............. 
l.ake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.......... 
Minn., St. Pa. & Sault Ste. Marie.. 
NGTUOTH PEGs oo ian-o sc crs eeuiiane 
Oregon-Washington Navigation Co. 
Spokane International ............. 

Central Western Region: 
PRINS ds iorctnie eckane trantn sige Rie eaekioel ais 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..... 
Chicago, Burlington & Ouincy.... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

RSE ee EE AE 

Colorado & Southern............. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Denver @& Salt Dates... ....ccacs 
Fort Worth & Denver City 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
PUCVONI TROPUIAUIN 6 e:6.00:4 6: dlae-e ee aces 
Cregem SROGE Tame... cc ciseciccss 
St. Joseph & Grand Island........ 
Southern Pacific (Pacific lines).... 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific 
EMMONS | inergrnerelomsaterkciers cece oacinwsines 
Le co | rar 


Southwestern Region: 
Fort Smith & Western 
Kansas City Southern............. 
Kansas. Oklahoma & Gulf 
i a a ee 
Missouri & North Arkansas........ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines....... 
RUROOUES RIG oo .cicisidie cco. sies exe 0s 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. T.onis Southwestern 
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Cast iron pipe 


935i 
Dollars Dollars 
4.08 4.29 
2.44 2.47 
1.99 2.01 
2.33 2.38 
1.77 1.83 
2.00 2.09 
1.94 2.02 
2.36 2.49 
2.14 2.14 
1.79 1.81 
2.19 2.25 
2.20 2.26 
Without Freight 
1935 1934 
$1.81 $1.75 
1.68 Loy 
Liao 1.55 
1.66 1.52 
ite 1.58 
2.14 2.04 
1.53 1.40 
1,29 1.21 
1,72 1.66 
1.74 1.61 
1.00 1.29 
1.92 1.87 
2.01 1.9] 
1.81 1.69 
1.57 1.29 
1.86 1.80 
1.72 1.25 
tae 1.56 
1.76 1.71 
1.58 1.79 
1.43 1.40 
2.06 2.05 
3.07 3.30 
3.75 3.96 
4.39 4.03 
4.05 47 
3.30 3.01 
4.48 3.24 
4.70 3.87 
1.98 2.11 
3.00 90 
2.12 20 
2.43 2.53 
2.88 3.33 
hve 1.82 
2.57 2.52 
1.57 1.62 
2.04 2.00 
2.45 2.26 
1.82 1.78 
1.28 1.11 
2.41 2.28 
3.50 7 
1.75 1.72 
2.47 2.45 
2.99 2.76 
3.04 3.03 
1.55 1.50 
2.40 2.37 
1.26 1.16 
2.00 104 
2.51 2.70 
2.04 1,97 
1.55 1.53 
1,51 1.49 
2.01 2 99 
2.39 2.37 
1,71 1.66 
1.91 1.88 
1.97 1.27 
. ay 1 2¢ 
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Average Regional Cost per Ton of Coal to Railroads, Freight Included 
has generally increased, two roads of eight paying $2 a 
ton more than a year ago, and the average increase over 
1934 amounting to 50 cents. Steel culvert pipe prices, 
in so far as the trend of several grades can be deter- 
mined, were stabilized all year but they averaged slight- 
ly higher than in 1934. 

Four of a dozen roads are paying less for machine 
bolts now than last January and five are paying 20 cents 
per 100 pieces more, but the year’s average of $4.12 per 
100 is 10 per cent under 1934. Boiler tubes, ranging 
from 15.2 cents to 18.4 cents a lin. ft. at present, are 
practically unchanged from 1934. Bar steel is generally 
up 5 per cent from a year ago, and the average price of 
$2.00 per cwt. on twelve roads is 12 cents above the 1934 
average. Tool steel prices have not changed for three 
years. Boiler steel has not changed more than a cent 
x two per cwt. During the past year, spring steel ad- 
vanced from 3 cents to 8 cents per cwt. on roads where 
any fluctuations occurred. One road paid 50 cents less 
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per cwt. in October for sheet iron than at this time a 
year ago; but in all other instances noted, variations were 
negligible. 

The price of freight car brake shoes, Type D, amount- 
ing to $35 and $34 a ton, and those of locomotive shoes, 
amounting to $55 and $60 a ton, were unchanged from 
1934. Grey iron castings, now being purchased at prices 
ranging from $3.20 to $4.43 a ton on different roads, re- 
mained the same throughout the year with one excep- 
tion, and the year’s average of $3.91 a ton was un- 
changed from 1934. Malleable castings, ranging from 
$5.10 to $9.15 a ton on different roads, were stationary 
all year; but there appears to have been a reduction in 
the yearly average of 4 per cent. There was also a slight 
reduction in the average cost of steel castings, but the 
prices were uniform all year. There has been some 
shifting in the type of couplers used by railroads. How- 
ever, prices of $40.20, $42.25 and $46.80 a pair re- 
mained unchanged from 1934. 


Wheels and Axles 


There was a definite change in axle values. Present 
prices for locomotive axles, ranging from $4.65 to $5.90 
a ton on twelve roads, show a 15 per cent rise since a 
year ago, and produce a year’s average about 5 per cent 
above the previous year; while a corresponding advance 
occurred in car axles, which ranged from $2.65 to $3.60 
a ton. Six of twelve roads paid 2 cents per cwt. more 
for tires last October than in January, and the average 
shows about the same increase over 1934. The only 
change in car wheel costs is attributed to the sales tax, 
causing more railroads to adopt the practice of paying 
only the spread between the value of new wheels and 
the value allowed for scrap wheels. This spread ranged 
from 90 cents to $1.10 per cwt. all year as compared 
with $1.40 per cwt. for new wheels. 

Wire nails, ranging from $2.40 to $3.46 per cwt. at 
present, show a general decline from a year ago, al- 
though the average for the year is slightly above 1934. 
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Sheet steel is virtually unchanged, while the price of 
steel rails, fixed at $36.375 a net ton, continues un- 
changed. 

The forecast of nine roads for the present year stands 
three for unchanged prices and six for slightly higher 
prices for iron and steel products, the outlook for higher 
prices being based on negotiations for a seven-hour work- 
ing day in the mills as well as increases in consumption. 


$10,000,000 More from Scrap 


In disposing of the scrap metals produced by the wear 
and tear on track and equipment and by locomotive and 
car retirement programs, the railroads play the role of 
sellers. The shoe is on the other foot, and the higher 
the prices, the better the carriers like it. This is to be 
expected from the fact that they produce approximately 
20 per cent of the scrap consumed by the iron and steel 
industry and received over $26,000,000 for their tonnage 
in the lean year of 1933. Scrap prices also materially 
affect stock turn-over and car maintenance accounts. The 
subject is so important that the facilities and methods 
by which they handle and dispose of their output 
(amounting to 15 million tons in the five years 1929- 
1933), and the expenses and income involved were in- 
vestigated by the Federal Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
tion last year and a detailed statistical analysis with rec- 
ommendations were made available to the roads last 
June. 

Although a considerable difference exists between the 
prices available for scrap to the railroads in different 
sections of the country (the differences exceed those in 
the prices paid for new metals), the demand is vastly 
improved and prices are everywhere higher than they 
have been in several years for all of the many forms of 
scrap which railroads prepare. Prices for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel increased from $3 a ton three years ago 
and $7.25 a ton last year to $7.55 for one road; from 
$4.85 a ton three years ago and $7.70 last year to $9.60 
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for another road; from $5.40 three years ago and $10 
last year to $10. 75 for still another road and from $8.75 
three years ago and $9.32 last year to $11 on another 
road. No. 1 railroad wrought has advanced from $6.50 
three years ago and $6 last year to $8.50 for one road; 
from $7.50 three years ago and $5.47 last year to $8.60 
on another road; and from $7.35 three years ago and 
$8.50 last year to $10.75 on a third road. Scrap rail 
has advanced from $6.25 three years ago and $6.25 last 
year to $8.04 on one road; from $7.50 three years ago 
and $8.20 last year to $9.50 on another road; from $8 
three years ago and $10 last year to $10.30 and $12 on 
two other roads; and from $10.75 three years ago and 
$11.60 last year to $13.35 on another road. It is roughly 


estimated that gross sales last year brought in at least 
$10,000,000 more than they did in 1933. 
There were some reductions last summer but the prices 


offered for different varieties of scrap have been increas- 
ing since October, and the demand both for domestic and 
foreign consumption, while still lacking continuity, has 
caused the roads to clean up tonnage that has been await- 
ing disposition for long periods. With two exceptions 
out of nine reports, definitely higher prices for scrap are 
forecasted during the next twelve months. This pros- 
pect, affording, as it does, an escape from heavy charges 
to operating expenses when retiring equipment by in- 
creasing the income from salvage, is one additional fac- 
tor in opening the way to purchasing new equipment. 


Lumber Costs Rising 


Railroads purchased their lumber requirements last 
year for less in the aggregate than in 1934, but excep- 
tions were many and rising costs have been the rule 
since June. This trend is a reversal of the situation a 
year ago when prices declined during the last six months 
and is the result of increased lumber consumption, at 
least for some grades. In the South, where half of the 
production comes from small mills more or less indif- 
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ierent, if not antagonistic, to the policies of trade asso- 
ciations which have no mandatory powers, increases in 
lumber prices obtained under the N.R.A. lumber code 
were, with the exception of cypress, largely lost with the 
collapse of that experiment of the government in con- 
trolling forest products. Stocks of lumber, especially 
for cars, have been scant, however, and the effect of a 
sustained demand for building materials since last fall, 
on top of an improvement in the export situation, was 
to raise logs $4.50 per M, and even to encourage large 
mills to reject railroad orders sought to be placed at 
prices prevailing during the summer. 

On the West coast, where most of the lumber con- 
sumed in the country is now produced, lumber produc- 
tion was not only disturbed by the collapse of the lum- 
ber code in 1934, but received a second jolt early this 
vear when a labor war closed mills for several weeks. 
Since that time, operations have been active, and, despite 
the competition between large and small mills, prices 
have advanced, with the exception of structural timbers. 
logs were increased $3 per M ft. in November and 
railroads have been having difficulty in getting their or- 
ders for clear lumber filled, even at the increased prices. 
This is both because the producers have not had suffi- 
cient orders to take care of the timber and common lum- 
ber which would be produced when cutting clear lum- 
her, and also because of the increasing degree to which 
buyers of all classes are calling for kiln-dried or air-dried 
stock and for such refinements as eased edges and exact 
lengths. While costs of lumber to all roads appear to 
have averaged less for the year than in 1934, 14 repre- 
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sentative items of railway lumber ranged from 7 per 
cent less to 40 per cent higher on the West coast in 
November, and averaged 15 per cent higher than in No- 
vember, 1934. The comparative values per M.B.M. 
are as follows: 


November November 





1934 1935 
RE MR OS oo oe bi asia cecaneonsennetawawalves $12.50 $12.00 
SE MR IR iid oe sicden ste e Hts iaws 6 oueaeeee ee 13.50 12.00 
se ees once cick nein venation eer 13.50 14.00 
Re ONG NE COUN, 6.0.0 ce sicennsecceesweewens 15.50 15.50 
Ere Cr re 20.00 18.00 
l-in. by 4-in. by 9-ft. VG kiln-dried car siding.... 35.00 50.00 
l-in. by 4-in. by 10-ft. FG kiln-dried car siding..... 27.00 32.00 
l-in. by 6-in. by ee eee eee 17.00 24.00 
l-in. by 6-in. VG select running boards............ 32.00 35.00 
2-in. by 6-in. by 10-ft. FG select decking 16.00 19.00 
2-in. by 6-in. by 10-ft. VG select decking 25.00 33.00 
EE SEE eink id-we eae oars ered ROE HERMES RR GUE 15.50 17.00 
CN SR | 66 6hitb ce ved edahccine onesie mannyc. 31.50 40.00) 
PPE EMD ot bine canbe di nse teeaccannes 22.00 1.00 


More Lumber from Canada 


Lumber operations in British Columbia, always inter- 
esting because of their proximity to similar operations in 
Oregon and Washington, loomed larger in importance 
last year with the lifting of embargos on imports to the 
states and the inclusion of lumber in the recent treaty- 
reducing tariffs on 700 commodities involved in our trade 
with Canada. Compared with 1934, the situation up to 
last May was decidedly to the advantage of buyers, with 
trouble in China and a Japanese embargo disturbing 
British Columbia’s export trade, and combining with the 
sluggishness of domestic trade to weaken, if anything, 
prices which were established early in 1934 when timber 
prices averaged $16.50 per M.B.M. ‘Then came the 
trouble in Oregon and Washington, which increased 

shipments for American con 




















































































a 3 | sumption, notwithstanding a $4 
re i ee Ss ae oe |} | soduty, from 2 million ft. in the 
4 | ; of | | first four months of last year to 
_ 1 ak: in oon me > pt —a——t+-——4 55 million ft. in the succeeding 
Din a i Se 2 ; |_| four-months period, of which 
| 30 million ft. were shipped by 
_ : ane: Geen! meme SNORE Snce: aae ss ae ae ie teem 
a a a a ee ee ee i a With this came large orders 
| | | |] from Canadian car companies. 
i TT i+ Orders totalling 130 million ft. 
=e S SS ae ee ae ee ee | | — from Australia were larger, or 
| 34 ~—{Basic pig iron] | ders for 420 million ft. from the 
| “SO United Kingdom were almost 
| DLS equal to the previous year’s vol 
30 ume, and orders for 22 million 
| ft. from Africa were equal to 
26. | the 1934 business. This vol. 
| 5 2 p j | ume, while imperfectly balanced 
tT Gl4 ~~~ with timber orders, raised rail- 
* 7 14) : ___| way car decking prices from $15 
| § d | to $20 per M.B.M., car sheath- 
| 8 : a f Sen, eee eee t— ———+ ing from $21 to $28 per M.B.M. 
; ay Ni | Axeavy melting steel (Pittsburah)|/ | and car framing from $13 to 
| | j $18 per M.B.M., with propor- 
7 | it Z | tionately higher prices on com 
16 | Yi mercial sizes, and has prepared 
i= q that section of the continent to 
| + od share in the increased business 
| a | | | Z} expected this year. 
[Heavy melting steel (Chicago) While five of nine roads fore- 
4 ~~ cast no change in their pur 
= | chases of lumber this year, the 
} | general feeling is more strongly 
+ | for both increased consumption 
= a and further increases in prices, 
| ‘ } | | at least for quality materials and 
Se an oe ae prompt deliveries. 
1 O} 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925) 1926 | 1927 | 1928) 1929, 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1935 Early predictions of the trend 


Comparison of Prices for Pig Iron and Railroad Scrap, 1918 to 1935 
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because ties are produced under such a variety of condi- 
tions and degrees of processing involve long-term con- 
tracts or prices often established by the railroads them- 
selves, and by the lack of uniformity among the roads in 
their adherence to published specifications. One road, 
where ties were obtained from commercial firms, 
paid 51 cents for pine ties this year, compared with 
47 cents in 1934; another road paid 73 cents, as 
compared with 71 cents in 1934; another road paid 
$1.15 in October for white oak ties, compared with 
$1.10 in 1934; while another road paid 10 per cent more 
than in 1934 for its gum, pine, red oak and white oak. 
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Lubricants purchased by railroads showed no fluctua- 
tion throughout last year and were unchanged from the 
year previous. This is especially true of grease, which 
cost different roads from 9 cents to 12 cents a lb. last 
year. It is also true of car oil, except where adjustments 
appear to have been made in: specifications which re- 
duced the year’s average of nine roads from 1.36 cents 
a gal. in 1934 to 1.30 cents last year. Wiping waste, 
which different roads now purchase at prices ranging 
from 5.2 cents to 8.0 cents a lb., while showing an aver- 
age increase of 12 per cent over a year ago, is 12 per cent 
below the average for 1934. With illuminating oil, pres 





Average Cost Per Gallon of Fuel Oil for Locomotives—Class | Railroads* 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Great Lakes Region...... 5.83 5.98 5.81 5.8 3.81 
Central Eastern Region... 4.17 
Esstern District.........: 5.83 5.98 5.81 5.86 3.84 
Southern Region......... 3.57 3.96 3.97 3.97 2.98 
Southern District......... 3.57 3.96 3.97 3.97 2.98 
Northwestern Region..... 2.86 3.32 3.01 3.00 2.94 
Central Western Region.. 2.98 3.23 2.72 2.54 2.37 
Southwestern Region..... 2.44 2.85 3.14 3.03 2.46 
Western District......... 2.75 3.09 2.91 2.78 2.47 
ee eee ee 2.78 3.13 2.95 2.81 2.48 


* Invoice plus freight 
= 10 months. 


charges 1. C, 








However, tie costs were generally unchanged from the 
1934 values, and some roads paid enough less to reduce 
average costs in the aggregate below those of 1934. Sawed 
ties produced on the West coast were available for $12 
per M.B.M. last November, as compared with $12.50 in 
November, 1934. Tie prices have changed much less 
than have lumber costs in recent years, although the 
price of 25 cents, at which some roads bought ties in 
1932, is now conspicuous by its absence. 

In the hardwood territory, where railroads must still 
compete with the relief activities of the state and federal 
governments for the labor of tie hewers who once cut 
ties to get their bread and butter, it has been necessary 
for some railroads in the East and Central West to in- 
crease their prices recently to obtain their requirements, 
and to anticipate increases up to 25 per cent this year. 
Despite forecasts for larger tie buying this year, how- 
ever, and the fair success of commercial firms in con- 
trolling their stocks, ties are too plentiful to give most 
railroads much concern over prices, and it is significant 
that eight of nine roads forecast either no change in 
their cost this year or slight reductions. 

Prices now being paid for creosote oil for treating 
timber vary from 7.9 cents to 13.0 cents a gal. and show 
an increase during the past year on but three of eight 
toads, while the year’s average of 11.6 cents is 7 per 
cent over the corresponding average of 1934. The effect 
of this is to increase the cost of ties to the railroads. 


Lead and Copper Up 


Non-ferrous metals are now mostly higher than a year 
ago, and the average cost for the year is higher. Sheet 
copper, ranging from 16.3 cents to 28.5 cents a lb. on 
nine roads at present, averaged 18.7 cents on nine roads 
4s compared with 17.0 cents a year ago, and the year’s 
average of 20.6 cents is compared to 18.4 cents in 1934. 
However, copper wire, ranging from 13.5 cents to 14.4 
cents a lb. at present, averaged 14.1 cents for the year as 
compared with 13.8 cents in 1934; and journal bearings 
luctuated slightly during the year, averaging 9.6 cents 
4 lb. as compared with 9.4 cents in 1934. On the other 
hand, lead, ranging from 4.2 cents a lb. to 6.6 cents at 
present, is 23 per cent higher than a year ago, and the 
average cost of 4.44 cents for the year is contrasted with 
+21 cents in 1934. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 19354 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
aot 4.19 3.90 2.95 3.15 4.68 3.91 
4.07 3.67 3.54 3.21 3.55 4.20 4.10 
3.55 4.13 3.87 2.97 3.19 4.66 3.95 
2.37 2.21 1.85 1.32 1.64 2.41 2.33 
2.37 2.21 1.85 1.32 1.64 2.41 2.33 
2.71 2.49 2.12 1.90 1.80 1.97 2.09 
2.10 1.97 1.82 1.69 j 1.70 1.94 
1.98 1.89 1.59 1.26 1.07 1.33 1.56 
2.12 1.99 1.76 1.54 1.40 1.60 1.85 
2.12 2.00 1.77 1.55 1.41 1.6 1.86 





ent prices, ranging from 3.2 cents to 8.0 cents a gal., 
show slight increases on three of five roads and reduc 
tions on four roads from a year ago, with the all-year 
average of 5.2 cents showing a 5 per cent reduction un 
der 1934. 


Oxygen Lower—Cement Higher 

Oxygen is now being purchased by different roads at 
prices varying from 69 cents to $1.10 per 100 cu. ft., 
and averaging $1.04 to nine roads, compared with $1.10 
a year ago. The year’s average of $1.06 is 4 per cent 
under the average paid by the same roads in 1934. While 
cement was unchanged during the year on four of nine 
roads and lower on one road, the prices, varying at pres- 
ent from $1.85 to $2.48 a bbl., indicate an all-year aver- 
age of $2.15 a bbl., which is 10 per cent above the aver 
age in 1934. 

One road of nine paid 18.0 cents for boiler lagging last 
year compared with $1.20 in 1934, but, with this excep- 
tion, prices were unchanged and uniform for two years. 
Fire brick, varying from $40 a ton to $47.75 at present, 
were increased slightly from a year ago on three of nine 
roads, but two roads of nine bought last year at prices 
below 1934. Two roads of nine are now paying 4 cents 
less for air brake hose than a year ago but the year’s aver- 
age is 4 per cent above 1934. Leather, ranging from 
7.3 cents to 14.4 cents a ft., was unchanged all year but 
the average is slightly below 1934. On the other hand, 
manila rope is now costing most roads more than a year 
ago, although the year’s average of nine comparable roads 
is 6 per cent below 1934. Rubber was constant all year 
at prices ranging from 11 cents to 15.3 cents a lb., and 
averaging 6 per cent below 1934. Glass is now costing 
some roads more and other roads less than a year ago, 
with the year’s average 10 per cent under that for the 
year 1934. 

This mixed condition also applied to linseed oil but 
the present average of 9 cents a lb. is 6 per cent over 
1934. There was no fluctuation last year in white lead 
prices, but the average is also a shade higher than in 
1934. Chemicals for water treatment, which are used 
in large quantities by the railroads, are also practically 
unchanged for 1934, although at present four of nine 
roads are paying from 20 cents to 50 cents a ton more 
for hydrated lime. 








Signaling Construction Increased 


A Large Interlocking Was Installed on 
the New York Central Near Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


About 24 per cent more equipment was 
placed in service than in previous year— 
Good prospects for increased activity in 


this field for 1936 


By John H. Dunn 
Signaling Editor 


HE volume of signaling construction in the United 
7 States and Canada increased 24 per cent in 1935, 
the number of units of equipment placed in service 
totaling 3,121, as compared with 2,507 during 1934. Al- 
though the 1935 figure was larger than for any recent 
year it was still far short of normal, as is shown by the 
fact that 16,223 units were placed in service in 1929 and 
17,499 units in 1930. 
Signaling has now progressed to a stage where sta- 


Comparison of Annual Signaling Construction 





; —Number of Units Completed- —~ 
Types of Equipment 1931 1932 933 1934 1935 
Automatic Block Signals.... 3,501 617 1,189 372 749 
Highway Crossing Signals... 2,368 879 1,010 768 1,252 
Levers of Interlocking...... 2,701 611 782 307 468 
Levers Added at Rebuilt 
ee a ee 162 124 106 433 182 
Levers of Remote and Cen- 
tralized Control .......... 653 93 159 141 93 


Power-Operated Switches in 
Remote and Centralized 


CE. cup eeveneeenwekes 412 63 67 89 50 
Signals Controlled in Remote 

and Centralized Control... 883 139 228 198 124 
Signals in Automatic Inter- 

DOE «6 cee vadebin xe aoe 410 251 134 152 124 
Ne ere 122 57 42 47 79 
Number of Retarders....... 41 3 3 


Power Switches in Retarder 
CO err 96 


ONE exseeeceeieuswees 11,349 2,837 3,720 2,507 3,121 


tistics showing new mileage of automatic block and lev- 
ers of interlockings installed no longer present an accu- 
rate picture of the materials used, because the replace- 
ment of obsolete apparatus, the respacing of signaling, 
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Centralized Traffic Control Was Installed on the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Near Pittsburgh, Pa 


the addition of aspects and the consolidation of inter- 
lockings have become such an important part of signal 
construction activities. For this reason the Railway Age 
has, for the last seven years, employed a system of units 
for comparing the volume of signaling construction, in 
which one unit is assigned for each new automatic block 
signal, each lever of interlocking, each highway crossing 
signal, each spring switch, etc. Although this system 
does not give a true picture of the money value of 
equipment installed, it does form a basis for comparing 
the total amount of equipment of different classes placed 
in service each year. In brief, the major items of equip- 
ment placed in service during 1935 included the follow- 
ing units: Automatic signals, 749; crossing signals, 
1,252; interlocking levers, 468; signals at remote and 
centralized control as well as at automatic plants, 248; 
and spring switches, 79. The outstanding increases over 
1934 were in crossing protection and spring switches. 
Much of the signaling construction and reconstruction 
during the past year was done to facilitate train move- 
ments and provide adequate safety in territories where 
train speeds are being increased, as for example, on the 
Chicago & North Western where the old signaling be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee was replaced with new 
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color-type signals, using multiple aspects where the vol- 
ume of traffic required close spacing between following 
trains. Also, faster train speeds and an increase in high- 
way traffic have emphasized the need for more and bet- 
ter automatic protection at highway-railroad crossings, 





Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1935 


Miles Manu- 
of No.of  fac- 
Road Location Road Signals turer 
B. of T.: 
City of N. Y.W. 4th St., N. Y., to Concord....... es 10ilc G.R.S. 
1.8 ea ogdpraneeie 
Court St, N.. Y., to Rockaway......s <.: ye! 150c G.R.S. 
1.0¢ aa oe 
Bergen St., N. Y.,. to Fulton... i025 0.9d 30c G.R.S. 
a eee Rosemont, Mass., to Plaistow, N. H.*. 4.3s Se Saisie 
Powwow River, N. H., to Exeter*.... 5.2s eee 
East Kingston, N. H., to Exeter*.... 2.6s Bes teamisre 
Greylock, Mass., to Pownal, Vt.*..... 4.8s : eee 
Blackinton, Mass., to Williamstown*.. 2.7s Ber step aw 
Salisbury, Mass., to Portsmouth, N. H.7 16.6s BAS Nintessrice 
0.8d Pe seaatnn 
Cc... 
G. T.. W...Sareand Rapids, Mick. . ...0.sicsec. a 3c Union 
oe i eee: Ce ae een: 37c Union 
Tuckahoe, W. Va., to White Sulphur. 3.0d 4c Union 
Hinton, W. Va., to Quinnimont...... 16.0d 24c Union 
Gauley, W. Va., to Kanawha Falls... 3.0d 4c Union 
st, Albans, W. Va., to Teays.......-0. 9.0d 15c Union 
C. & N. W... Wilmette, Ill., to Waukegan.......... 22.0d as GES. 


Ill.-Wis. State Line to St. Francis, Wis. 34.0d 48¢ G.R.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Folsom Place.... 3.0d se 6GAES. 





Te Ba: Be WW 5 SP, Rs xh arciere eeleara ee ayers ease 0.1s 2c Union 
0.1d -3 aa eeagane 
a, ea. ee rare a eee 0.5s <% Union 
ED ER SD ae ee ene ee 1.0s 4c G.R.S. 
ae Sl: ee eee 2.0s 2c Union 
M. P.. ......<.«+ geannen, Kan., to Union, Neb........ 110.0s 176c G.R.S. 
Prato. Vis. tO WOES. ons dec cee eoceevs 3.0s 2s_ G.R.S. 
DO E.R I EN 5 5a cies o eierdie Horecsancisreg me 13c Union 
nN. ¥. C...... 900, Bt, ¥., to Syracuse Jet... ...... 4.0f l6éc G.R.S. 
_B. & A.....Jamesville, Mass., to Charlton7....... 9.3s 8c G.R.S. 
N.Y. O. & W. Mayfield Yard, Pa., to Olyphant...... 3.2d 6c Union 
ee OS ae oe eee 0.9s 2s Union 
Bee: aoa wes ee Tene, Col, Ur EAs asics cease 5.1ls 15c¢ Union 
2.1d mise. enasieteks 
tN. O.. Cucte:, Tex... to River Fete <.oe.sicsicesves 3.6s 3s Union 
De We GE Tasso MORTON, OME. 6. 5c0 caste Oxuuleebancs 1.0d 8c G.R.S 

174.7s 39s 

126.9d 710c 

8.6f 
310.2 749 


Legend: 

In “Miles of Road” column: s=single track, d—=double track, £f— 
four tracks. : 

In “No. of Signals’? column: s—= semaphore, c= colorlight. 
* Rearrangement of signals or addition of new colorlight signals on one 
: track of double track in existing automatic territory. 
t Double-track automatic block territory converted into single track. 
iN. O. P. B. = New Orleans Public Belt. 


as well as for improved types of control circuits to re- 
duce the delay to motor traffic when slow-speed trains 
are approaching or have stopped in the control sections. 
The year 1935 also saw many changes in interlocking, 
made not only to facilitate train movements but also to 
reduce operating expenses. In numerous instances small 
manually-operated interlockings have been replaced by 





C. T. C. Type Remote Control Machine Installed on the Chesapeake & - 
Ohio at Limeville, Ky. 
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power equipment controlled automatically or by remote 
control apparatus from an existing office or tower lo- 
cated, in some instances, several miles away. 


Automatic Signaling in 1935 


Automatic block signaling was installed on 310 miles 
of road with 463 miles of track during 1935, an increase 








ma 


A Spring Switch With Facing Point Lock at End of Double Track on 
the Chicago Great Western 


of 146 miles over that for the previous year. The more 
important installations were in the nature of replace- 
ments of obsolete apparatus. 

The C. & N. W. replaced disk-type signals with color 
signals on 59 miles of double track between Highland 
Park, Ill., and Milwaukee; Wis., to increase track ca- 
pacity and provide for the operation of the “400” and 
other trains on faster schedules. Features of this project 
were the relocation of signals to provide adequate brak- 
ing distance for high train speeds and the use of four- 
aspects in heavy traffic zones to secure braking distance 
with blocks shorter than braking distance. The search- 
light signals also provided increased sighting range, as 





Automatic Interlockings Completed During 1935 


No. of No. 
Tracks of 
on Re- Tracks 
port- on ( Manu- 
ing Other of fac 
Road Location Road Road Signal turer 
A. T.. Se Biccccs eae, RaOk.. -.<..<. l 1 Union 
C.. Divacccusaeasunda Coniston, Ont... ..... 1 
Lachevrotiere, Que. .. l g Sas ate 
A Be ee icictsewsines Princeton, Ind....... | , Bees 
Ce Te. Weiwcwass ee Wukineon. Til. ...... | | Union 
C. M. St. PB. .& P&P... Forest Tet... Wis:.... | Union 
Ce. ssw ninearcet cee Lurwen, I De sas 1 | sets cs 
| } Serer Eagle Mills, Mich.... | 1 G.R.S. 
SS fh See Birmingham, Ala. ... 2 1 ots 
Be eS ocr cesarean fliawatha, Kans. .... 1 1 9 G.R.S 
Nebraska City, Neb.. 1 l ] G.R.S 
Pe Me. 5 Ssoiacainweeaa Perey, TA. a. aiecsewes l 1 y eee 
AS Sra Piverside, Cal. ...... | 1 : Union 
Se a eee Savannah, Ga. ..... 1 B- eeaee 
=. ©: 
ee, eR Ne oceanic a!) ae | 1 1 14 G.R.S. 
eS ae eee Lamesa, Ea. ..<0%% l 1 : G.R.S. 
U.P. 
L, A. & Se bi...<Maverside,-Cal, ..... l 1 : Union 
TO HF oars ee ics en's g es 124 





* Four smashboards installed. 





compared with the old signals. The most extensive in- 
stallation of automatic signals completed during the last 
vear was on 110 miles of single-track on the Missouri 
Pacific, between Shannon, Kan., and Union, Neb., which 
completes the automatic signaling on the route of the 
new fast schedule “Marathon” between Kansas City and 
Omaha. 

During the year the Chesapeake & Ohio made several 
installations of signals, totaling 57 miles of double track, 
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and the Boston & Maine completed six projects, totaling 
36 miles of single and 1 mile of double track. The con- 
struction on both of these roads consisted of replace- 
ment of obsolete apparatus. 

The total of 749 automatic signals installed in 1935 
compares with 372 installed during the previous year. 
Of these 749 signals, 39 were semaphores and 710.color- 
light. The limited volume of construction permits no 





ICT ne Interlock 


at New 


the Canadi 


All Relay 
an Pacific 


ing on 


conclusions to be drawn as to trends in the more general 
use of different types of equipment or methods of power 
supply. 


Interlocking Gains 


the construction of interlockings also increased dur- 
ing 1935, including 20 new plants involving 468 levers, 
as compared with 18 plants and 307 levers, during the 
previous year. The largest plant completed was a 63- 
lever electric interlocking on the New York Central at 
Syracuse, N. Y., while the Pennsylvania installed a 38- 
lever electro-pneumatic plant at Newark, N. J., and the 
Illinois Central installed a 46-lever electric plant at New 
(rleans, La. 

As listed in the table, 20 interlockings were rebuilt, a 
total of 182 new levers being added. At many of these 
locations track changes were made to reduce curvature 
and to install longer turnouts to permit higher train 
speeds, the layouts being so changed as to necessitate 
new interlocking machines. The improvements in many 
instances included the installation of light signals to re- 
place semaphores, the addition of electric locking, etc., 
so that the finished projects represent practically new 
interlockings in-so-far as materials and finished installa- 
tions are concerned. 


Automatic Interlockings 


During 1935, seventeen automatic interlockings were 
constructed, involving 124 signals, these projects effect- 
ing savings in operating expenses sufficient, in most 
cases, to liquidate the investment within two to three 
vears. In most instances, as on the Chicago Great West- 
ern at Wilkinson, IIl., the new automatic plants replaced 
manually-operated interlockings, thus eliminating lever- 
men. At other crossings where interlockings were not 
previously in service, the new automatic plants eliminate 
train stops and facilitate train movements, thereby in- 
creasing average train speeds, as well as saving wear 


lanuary 4, 1936 


and tear on equipment sufficiently to justify the cost of 


the interlockings. 


Based on the experience secured from 


the plants that are in service, automatic control is gradu- 
ally being extended to more complicated layouts involv- 





Spring Switches Installed During 1935 


Equip- Signal for 
ped Protection 


No. of 
Spring 
Road Location Switches 
A. T. & S. F....Emporia, Kan...... 1 
Emporia, Kan...... 1 
LaLande, N. Mex... 1 
Dunmoor, N. M.... 1 
ba Pi wwnss 
field, Kan. ae 8 
heal ie 1 
ane 5 Tex. 1 
Muttes, Cole. .....- 1 
a <5 .. Wilmington, N. C.. 1 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 1 
= of : Seer Cleveland, Ohio 1 
Sf ) aa Newburyport, 
—E rar 1 
Portsmouth, N. H.. 1 
c.. 4 2 . Keswick, Va. ..... 1 
Shadwell, Va. ..... l 
Fishersville, Va. 1 
Ferrel, Va. ....... 1 
eS a) 2 
Millboro, —, ee 1 
Jerrys Run, VGi..+ 1 
Dever, Tig.F....- 2 
Garrison, Ky.7..... 2 
Concord, Ky.f..... 2 
Cc. & J. M. .. Petersburg, Ill. ... 1 
Anavew, TH. 2... 1 
Oakford, Til. ...... 1 
ee Sper oS eer 1 
Cc. M. St. P. & P.. Harlowton, Mont... 1 
Madison, Wis. .... 1 
Marquette, Iowa ... 1 
Sioux City, Iowa... 1 
Cc. S. S. & S. B.. Bailey Town, Ind... 1 
Mmery, IME. 2. <0 1 
South Bend, Ind... 1 
Ray Oe Waccened SS ae 1 
_ ee Cavanaugh, Ind. 1 
Normantown, Il. 1 
Spaulding, Ill. .. 1 
Rondout, Ill. ...... 1 
Be Gweestsewnnd River Junction, N.Y. 1 
= Saree? Glasgow, Mont.t... 1 
a Oe ee Cranberry, Pa. .... 1 
a DD Rees Minden, La. .....-+ 1 
= % ae | 3 
Ree Red Bridge, Mo.... 1 
Wichita, Kan. 1 
Union, Neb. ...... 2 
|. A eee ponmans, NW. Y.... 1 
PURER. scvevswns South Amboy, N. J. 1 
Marysville, Pa. .... 1 
jum Run, Pa...... 1 
Wilmington, Del. 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 1 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.. 1 
Marion, Ohio ..... 1 
Carrothers, Ohio .. 1 
Bucyrus, Ohio ..... 1 
Reading ....c.. Philadelphia, = oe 
St. L.-S. F . Newburg, Mo. .... 1 
Sleeper, Mo. ...... 1 
Springfield, Mo. ... 1 
fe area 1 
S. D. & A. E....San Diego, Cal.§... 1 
es Jacksonville, Fla. .. 1 
stratton, GO. ..<<- 1 
Stratton, Ga. ..... 1 
ee or .» Springfield Jct., Ore. 1 
Teme, CO. sc000:0 1 
San Jose, Cal...... 1 
san jose, Cal...... 1 
JS ag a 1 
Hathaway, a ae 1 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 1 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 1 
Te WE dc I BU. niece 1 
ME iyc.wsngaaee kde wan Oxee es 79 
L x: 


-s 


§ High switch stand with lamp and double target. 


D.T. = End , double track. 
= End siding. 
Xover = = Crossover. 
* Signals also protect drawbridge. 
t Dwarf signals and facing-point locks added to existing spring awitches 
t Two-color a signals used as switch light, checks position of switc! 


and lock. 


Layout 

End of 

Double 
Track, 
Jct. or 
Yard 


a3 


E.D.T. 


FOP Ob abin' 


tf OY OF py 


° 
> 


Jet. 


ai + 


With of Switch 
Fac-——___,, 
ing No. of No. of 
Point High Dwarf 
Lock Sig. Sig. 
1 
1 
‘y 
“y 
2 2 
2 : 
1 ee ° 
1 eee . 
1 as ty 
1 a 
r ex 
ue 2 
, a 2 
i a 5 
1 = 2 
1 1 ‘ol 
sn és ] 
oi 1 aN 
= 1 wa 
oe 2 a 
aé 2 mnt 
oa "2 em 
‘ as J 
nia 1 is 
nie 1 . 
i 1 
1 1 
1 1 
a 2 2 
‘a ‘Y 
— 1 
is 4 
1 2 . 
1 2 3 
1 2 1 
1 1 re 
1 2 1 
1 “a 2 
1 1 4 
1 1 1f 
1 1 19 
1 1 1f 
2 1 1 
men 2 6a 
i 2 1 
ae 2 . 
a id ] 
if 4 
1 3 ‘ 
oe 3 ‘ 
.| 2 1 
1 1 ra 
es 2 Big 
an 1 
i 1 
26 63 42 


{ Two aspect colorlight dwarf signal serves purpose equivalent to switch 
lamp; checks position of switch and lock. 








ing switches as well as one or more crossings. 


plant on the Texas & New Orleans at Paris, Tex. 
volves crossings of three roads. 


A new 
, in- 
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Remote and Centralized Control 


In the field of remote’and centralized control, con- 
struction during 1935 included 17 installations, involving 
93 levers, 50 power-operated switches and 124 controlled 





Interlocking Plants Completed During 1935 


7—Working Levers—, 


ce Elec.- 
ae 3 2 Mech. 
woe eer 
CE § a 6 FS 
Manu §& & 5S 3S os ; 
fac 52 8 8 $2 og 
Road Location turer Qf 2 WH Wa Ss B® 
BB Ghvcwwess Se || err Union 16 12 
B:.. «f E. 
City of N. ¥. West 4h St, N.. Y.... GRS. . 12 10 ae 
Bdway. ‘Lafayette, N. Y..G.R.S. 64 51 - 
Wermncey St., RW. ¥....<0 G.R.S. 24 21 as 
York St., N. tee G.R.S. 24 21 “a 
Court St, | i ee G.R.S. 12 9 os 
Hoyt- Schermerhorn, N.Y.GES. 2 18 oe 
Lafayette Ave., N. Y....G.R.S. 32 24 — 
Utica Ave., N. Y......- G.R.S. 56 50 era 
_ Repeese -» Newburyport, Mass.* ......... ae 2 
eer cakwoney Montreal (Breslay), Que.*...... 8 4 
—- (Ballantyne), 
Re Or Pre ae - ay 
i 2 eer Hilldaie, , te See oe ee ee ee es 
Meadow Creek, Ws. WE iw Sw Se hrs 3 
EWR visieccinelocceste Deen ks ee 
Cc. & W. ee Chicago, oe eee: MM. ee Se 6 
C. & & G@.:...Peeme Jet... Fade... a) 2) 
WO Takada ccawe GES. ss 3. 
C. M. St. B. & P. Black Pines, Waene” 630 eaese nx a ae < ae 
Del. Riv. Comm. Camden, N. | ee ween 3F 66 «ss BT 
a NE “SEE” aoc svie bese arcs i ee ae 
Pe, amen . East Bridge Jct., La..... SEs «0 «ss 2s 
Southport, MMe: pamawaska ek «ss oe SS 
a Pan, Oe ee Ae actos os ses Be « 
Syracuse ‘Jet., Me Rte fae «6 SER sn 
Short Line Jet, gy Mas. we i GET ws 
C.C.C. & St.L. Delaware (Padget), *'Union :. 8-.. .. 
Delaware (Jones), Ohot On ee Ks 
N..Y. N.H. be hes Woodlawn, R. I.*....... Union oe 7 
N. P. _ MVCN, WER ook ccc sce ae 
EN NE i a'cinaiecennrauias a Soa 
ore Newark, N. J........... HOM Os st ce SO 
Wilmington, Del.* ......Union 14 
Wilmington, Del.* ...... Union 6 
Great Neck, N.Y... 00s. Union 5 
Reading 
N. Y. & L. B.South Amboy, N. . Union oe ae 
South Amboy, N. } * 02) Union eo 
; Raritan. BN. Fo". ccsess Union... > ws 
a“, loves . “@eramente. Cal. .... 0.0 Union 11 .. 8 
es sanateoame College Park, Cai.*.....G6.3.S. .. = 21 . 
Oe ar pitt rete seeeeesees re 57 511 65 10 rf 
Sis RM celle Twibiniacniale mieste ere oc Se gen GE i ws 
adil | RRR ERENR Eh te 245120 .. i0 79 
Plants Levers 
Cn ee 20 
Rebuilt ... 20 182 
650 


IMPORTANT Projects Pracricatty Compretep But Not 1n SERVICE 
h. of TF. 


City of N. Y.Continental Ave., N. Y..Union 83 .. .. 69 
Jamaica_ Yard, N. Y....Union 91 :. .. 78 
Union Turnpike, ." Y...Union 43 .. |: 38 
Parsons Blvd., N. men 19 .. .. 


178th St. (Queens), YW. ‘Y.Union 11 


* Existing plant at which additional levers were added and in many 
cases entire plant rebuilt. 
+ New interlocking machine installed. 
{ Manually operated gate and signals installed. 
§ § Power switches add 
C. type control machine. 








signals, which totals represent a slight reduction as com- 
pared with those for the previous year. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio made three of these installations, including one 
project involving a 42-lever machine to control 19 power 
switches and 42 signals. The C.T.C. installation on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, near Pittsburgh, including 
switches and signals for directing trains in either direc- 
tion on a section of double-track, was installed in order 
to increase the track capacity to accommodate trains of 
ae Baltimore & Ohio, which are now operated over this 
ine. 

The use of all-relay interlockings, involving miniature 
non-interlocked levers, which were developed primarily 
lor C.T.C., is becoming accepted practice, especially for 
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the remote control of outlying track layouts, as on the 
C. & O. at Limeville, Ky. The savings effected by thus 
replacing manually-operated plants with power appara- 
tus controlled from a remote existing tower are evident, 
and such combinations of the control of interlockings 
will, undoubtedly, represent a large portion of the sig- 
naling construction for the coming year because a con- 
siderable number of such projects have been postponed 
until conditions improve. 


Spring Switches Used Effectively 


The installation of spring switches showed a large in- 
crease, a total of 79 such projects being completed in 
1935, as compared with 47 in 1934. These spring 
switches are used where the train movements from the 
turnout to the main line are preponderantly in one di- 
rection. Of the installations made in 1935, 25 were at 
yard switches, 15 at junctions, 17 at ends of double 
track, 20 at ends of sidings and 2 for a crossover. An 
important feature of these installations is the fact that 
mechanical facing-point locks were provided for 26 of 
the 1935 installations. These locks, a comparatively new 
development, insure practically the same protection for 
a main-line switch as is offered by interlocking, elimi- 
nating the necessity for reducing train speeds when mak 
ing main-line movements over the facing point. 

A total of 105 signals were installed in connection 
with the spring switches. Further development was 
made in the signaling at spring switches during the year. 
For example, the Pennsylvania uses a small two-unit 
type signal in place of a switch stand, which has no track 
circuit control, but is controlled to give a proceed aspect 





Remote and Centralized Control Installations Completed During 1935 


No. of 
Levers 
o 
co MT ” 3 
ae 2g if 5 
% | e & 89 ws 
s 8 & & OF as 
= ¢ $$ & 22 sz 
Road Location a = a © Gs Be 
Re Se Bcaoaiwes Newburyport, Mass., to 
SOGED | 655:<.0:0:0:0:80:0 SAG sinnee 2 
North Woburn § Ject., 
Mass., to Wilmington? 1.2s ...... 
— s Point, Mass., 
po pe 0.9s 
Co occkisiuavs Ghikaae, Va., to 
Walkerford ........ 7.0 Union 3 
Jerrys Run, Va., to 
pe ere 5.0d Union . 2 9 
DG Cabin, Ky., to 
ee eee 2.5d Union .. 6 
Cc. P. & P.. LaCrosse, Wis:......- oo. ee 3 j ( 
Di. Ee Weawsas Hopatcong, N. J...... 0.5d Union at i. 1 3 
OE Seen Poyies, AG. .os:0.s0. poe. steered ae , 4 
Pl. ee, cescialeneia vats <¢ SECO, TRAM. 2.3. soo GS. 1 1 
i eres Hrowusten, Tex, ..00+. 6. Gilets + : 4 
POMS inseigisisnctes Diggomene, Pe., to 
ee Rr ee Union 2* 2 
Pee seaceuies Grand "Rapids, Mich., 
eae Cen eats ‘ 1 
BAe Ss Bodouce Wampum, Pa., to West 
Pittsburgh ........ 63d Union .. 19, 16 1] 
EE. ere = PS. San Jose, Cal., to Lick é: 4 Union 11 : > h 
3c 
aera Topeka, Kan. «0... Union... ‘ 
Raneas City, Kan:.... «.. Union .. t 
WE Sesiviweeaes 9.3s 21 72 50 12 
21.6d 
Legend: 


In “Miles of Road” column: s=single track, d = double -track 

* Levers used in existing machines. 

+ Reverse running provided for on one track of double track 

t Present electro-pneumatic interlocking machine located 1.06 miles from 
remote location. 





for the main-line route as long as the switch is closed 
and locked. This practice is somewhat different than 
that of the Great Northern, where a special lunar-white 
aspect on a signal at the switch indicates the normal posi- 
tion of the switch and lock. 

The use of spring switches in combination with power 
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switches tor outlying layouts is also a new development, 
as for example, near Birmingham, Ala., where the Lou- 
isville & Nashville installed three spring switches for 
switches normally trailed through, remote control being 
provided for the signals and the one power switch nec- 
essary for selecting routes. 

Thus, in brief, the changes that are taking place in 
railroad operating practices and the necessity for reduc- 
ing operating expenses are forcing the replacement of 
signal and interlocking facilities with modern apparatus. 
This program, held to a minimum by financial condi- 
tions during 1935, gives promise of increasing materi- 
ally during the coming year. 

During 1935, the principal development in the field of 
automatic train control and cab signals consisted of in- 
stallations on several of the high-speed streamlined trains 
and Diesel locomotives that were placed in service dur- 
ing the year. The speeds at which these trains operate 
and the new type of braking equipment that has been 
developed for such service have led to the design of 
special control apparatus for such trains that differs in 
many respects from the conventional equipment installed 
on locomotives heretofore. 

The Union Pacific seven-car train, the City of Port- 
land, is provided with composite automatic speed control 
and cab signal equipment manufactured by the Union 
Switch & Signal Company to operate over the General 
Railway Signal Company’s continuous two-speed train 
control installation on the Chicago & North Western be- 
tween Chicago and Council Bluffs, Iowa; and over the 
Union’s two-indication continuous automatic cab-signal 
territory on the Union Pacific, between North Platte, 
Neb., and Cheyenne, Wyo., and over the Union’s one- 
speed continuous train control installation on the Ore- 
gon - Washington Railroad & Navigation unit of the 
Union Pacific between Portland and The Dalles, Ore. 
Interesting features of this equipment are the speed gov- 
ernor designed especially to minimize weight and the 
space required for its mounting and a recurrent acknow- 
ledgment feature, which operates on a_ time-interval 
basis in both train control and cab signal territory. 

The Rebel of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern is equipped 
with General Railway Signal Company intermittent in- 
ductive-type automatic train control for operation over 
that part of the train-stop territory of the New Orleans 
& North Eastern between Slidell, La., and New Or- 
leans. The equipment has been modified to improve its 
operation at high speeds, and no brake valve actuator, 
such as is used on steam locomotives, is provided, the 
automatic brake application being effected directly by 
means of the electro-pneumatic valve, which, when de- 
energized, causes an emergency brake application through 
the same means employed by the dead-man feature with 
which the train is equipped. During such an application 
means are provided to idle the Diesel engine and to open 
the circuit to the traction motors, these being functions 
of an automatic train control device required on such 
trains that have no counterpart on steam locomotives. 

Another special type of General Railway Signal Com- 
pany intermittent inductive automatic train-stop is in- 
stalled on the Diesel locomotive recently placed in serv- 
ice by the Baltimore & Ohio on its Royal Blue train 
between Washington and New York. This is a light- 
weight, non-articulated train which was originally pro- 
vided with a steam locomotive of special design, but 
which is now drawn interchangeably by either the Diesel 
or a steam locomotive. The Diesel locomotive is a dou- 
ble-end unit with an engine and direct-connected genera- 
tor in each end. Since the locomotive can be operated 
from either end, the train-stop equipment was also de- 
signed to be effective for operation in either direction. 
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Like the equipment on the Rebel, the device has been 
modified to insure efficient operation at high speeds and 
to idle the main Diesel engines and open the control of 
the traction motors, during an automatic brake applica- 
tion, but since the brake equipment on this train is the 
same as that used on conventional steam trains, a brake 
valve actuator is mounted on each brake valve to effect 
the automatic application as on steam locomotives. 

A new feature of the equipment on this locomotive is 
the time-element reset contactor, which, as in other in- 
stallations, is provided to reset the train-stop equipment 
after an automatic brake application. Unlike the con- 
ventional reset contactor, which is usually mounted 
where it can be operated only from the ground, this 
contactor is located in the cab, and is equipped with a 
clockwork mechanism, which delays the closing of the 
contact controlling electro-pneumatic valve for a prede- 
termined time interval after the resetting lever has been 
operated. In this manner the I.C.C. requirement that 
an automatic brake application may not be released until 
the train has been brought to a stop, is enforced, without 
the hazard of requiring a trainman to alight from the cab 
for the purpose of resetting the equipment. The time 
during which the electro-pneumatic valve circuit is held 
open by the clockwork mechanism is sufficient to insure 
that the train be brought to a stop. 

The Diesel locomotive delivered to the Santa Fe was 
equipped with automatic train control of special design 
manufactured by the Union Switch & Siena Company 
for operation over the Santa Fe’s three-speed continuous 
inductive installation. 

During 1935 plans and specifications were prepared 
for an automatic train control installation on the San 
Francisco-Oakland bridge, now under construction, over 
the San Francisco Bay. This installation includes the 
bridge and approaches on either side, and multiple-unit 
cars of both the Southern Pacific Company and the Key 
System are to be equipped with a speed control device 
with automatic cab signals. 


Railway Construction 


in Canada and Mexico 


(Continued from page 56) 


Canadian National 


First Track: Line diversion, Shere, B. C., 0.75 mile. 

Important Work Undertaken: New passenger station and _ incidental 
facilities London, Ont. (to be completed in 1936). Subway to elim. 
inate grade crossing with Highway 25, Burlington, Ont. (to be com 
pleted in 1936). 


Canadian Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: 


Extending embankments and raising track 
to establish new 


grade in sags, preparatory ta ballasting program 
Kenora. Ont., and Ingolf, $250,000 (completed). 
Newfoundland 
Important Work Undertaken: Paper-storage warehouse, 3,500 tons’ 
capacity, St. Johns, Newfoundland, $130,000 (completed). 


Pacific Great Eastern 


First Track: Line diversion, M.P. 318.82 to M.P. 
bia, 0.47 mile. Line diversion, M. P. 
Columbia, 0.69 mile. 


319.29, British Colum- 
326.72 to M. P. 327.41, British 


National Railways of Mexico 


New Lines Under Construction: Santa Catarina to Apatzingan, 80.8 
miles; first stretch of road projected from Santa Catarina to Zihua- 
tanejo (23 per cent completed). Sarabia to Campeche, 489.7 miles, pro- 
jected to unite southeastern states (1 per cent completed). Suchil to 
Las Charcas, narrow gage, 62.1 miles (34 per cent completed). Ixca- 
quixtla to Chacahua, 279.6 miles (4.5 per cent completed). Line diver- 
sion, kms. A-1516 to A-1528, to facilitate crossing of San Pedro river, 


Meoqui (90 per cent completed). 
Important Work Undertaken: 
freight warehouse, 

(completed). 


Modification and extension of yards and 
Buena Vista and Nonoalco stations, Mexico, D. F 
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One of an Order of Five 4-8-4 Type Passenger Locomotives Built by the Lima Locomotive Works for the Chesapeake & Ohio—These Locomotives 
Have a Tractive Force of 81,035 Lb. and Are Designed to Develop 5,000-Hp. 


ocomotives Ordered in 1935 


Domestic total of only 83 represents less than half the 
1934 business—Standstill broken in Canada 


By Walter J. Taft 


Associate Editor 


service in the United States totaled only 83—less_ which has a contract for work in connection with the 
than half the number ordered during 1934 when construction of the Grand Coulee dam in Washington; 
183 were purchased. Thus last year’s business, while this company, in November, ordered four others of the 
approximately twice that of 1933 and seven times that same type, bringing its total purchases for the year to 14. 
of 1932, was nevertheless distressingly low in volume. : 
With the exception of only those two depression years— 


| “service in the ordered during 1935 for domestic May by the Mason, Walsh, Atkinson, Kier Company, 





Table I1—Orders for Locomotives Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 
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1932 and 1933—it was the poorest on record in the ac- eons ang Seen 


Year Domestic Canadian U. S. Export Total 

companying Table II which is continuous back to 1901. 1915.................65 1,612 vee , 850 2,462 
The inroads of the depression upon the business of f919.2222000220002100 3°08 oh 3°438 6142 
locomotive builders is revealed in dramatic fashion when  13!8-----+--++++25007: “— 4 oOo 1170 
attention is called to the fact that the total business for 1920.02. .20..2.......2. 1,998 189 718 2,905 
the six-year period, 1930 to 1935, as measured by units _ iaetbeen aerate 2.600 $8 31 2.999 
ordered, has been only 77 per cent of that done in the  1933------+-+++rst100 yet es i pred 
single year 1929. In other words the 1930-1935 total 1925)2.2.0)IIIIIIIII22 13055 10 209 1,274 
was 936; that of 1929 was 1,212.  ehenaeeantbatsitliay $8 34 "846 
The 1935 orders included 28 steam locomotives, seven  1938----++-++-+1r+15077 ose 7 106 1,398 
electric and 48 of other types, such as Diesel-electric, 1930)2111.0)IIIIIIIII "440 7 4 555 
gasoline-electric, ete. The comparable 1934 figures were  datelenasperspaiee = 1 (Export) 7 ana 
72 steam, 76 electric, and 35 of other types. No out-  1933--------+:s:-00007 183 ‘aa 17 200 
standing orders were reported last year, the largest being 1935........2.0SITIILD 83 27 15 125 





a non-railroad order for 10 Diesel-electrics, placed in Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included under “‘Domestic.” 
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Locomotive Orders From 1901 to 1935 
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\mong the railroads the largest order was that for eight 
steam locomotives, placed by the Wheeling & Lake Erie 


in its own shops. 


Next were the Chesapeake & Ohio 


and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton orders, respectively for 
five and four steam locomotives. 

Fifteen locomotives—13 steam and two Diesel-elec- 
trics—were ordered during 1935 in the United States 


for export. 


This compares with the 17 locomotives 


ordered here during 1934 for export; and with respec- 


tive 1933 and 1932 figures of seven and one. 


In 1931 


a total of 28 locomotives were ordered here for export. 
The complete standstill in Canada was broken last 
vear by the Dominion Government’s equipment loans 





Table I11—Locomotives Built in 1935 


United States Canada Total 
DOE << ccna neRameesaeuwaes esis 184 4 188 
POE aencenssedeendacketecones 17 ee 17 
WEE Wdadeseusauriouseuse seuss 201 4 205 
Comparison with Previous Years 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
=e 866 309 5175 ts RO 4,561 771 33 
ee 865 386 1,251 oe 1,962 273 2,235 
aa 1,321 554 1,875 oe 1,250 835 2,085 
. SS 1,961 514 2,475 oy 2,70 1,367 4,075 
See 2,648 505 3,153 Cl 2,585 2,861 5,446 
eer ee 3,384 ee 3,668 2,807 6,475 
_,, nee 4,070 hd ah PEO 2,162 1,110 3,272 
Se ame §,152 , 2,02 1,650 3,672 
1904....... eas 3,441 re 1,185 638 1,823 
sears 4,896 595 5,491 2 Sa 1,303 231 1,534 
Se cu wens 6,232 720 6,952 7 See ,505 280 3,785 
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Comparison with Previous Years—Continued 





Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
ee 6,564 798 7,362 es Se 1,810 226 8=©.2,036 
ee 1,886 456 2°342 Co) 994 291 1,285 
ee 2,596 291 2,887 1926f. oo. Boao 185 1,770 
pF 4,441 314 4,755 ae 1,009 167 = 1,176 
. 3,143 387 ©3530 | 636 111 747 
| 4,403 512 4,915 





“laciades Canadian output. 
7Includes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. 





United States Canada Grand 
A r A total 
Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total 

ere 926 139 1,065 96 ea 96 1,161 
= 972 51 1,023 111 a 111 1,134 
, Ss 181 17 198 24 mee 24 222 
., a 102 18 120 2 1 3 123 
ee wnncws 57 6 63 ¥ — ae 63 
ee 91 19 110 “a ‘ori a 110 
ee 184 17 201 4 os - 205 


to railways there. Thus Canadian builders reported for 
1935 orders for 27 locomotives—the first they have re- 
ceived from the Canadian roads since 1931. There 
were no locomotives ordered in Canada either in 1934 
or in 1933, and in 1932 only one was ordered—that for 
export. 

Locomotives built in 1935 for service in the United 
States, as distinguished from those ordered, totaled 184 
as compared with 91 in 1934 and 57 in 1933. The 1935 
total included 44 steam locomotives, 82 electric and 58 
of other types. Production in the United States for ex- 
port during 1935 involved the building of 17 locomotives 
—15 steam and two Diesel-electric. This compares with 

(Continued on page 82) 








Purchaser 
Aliquppa & Southern. 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 


Bangor & Aroostook................ 
oO A a ee eee 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy....... 
OS] Pere 
Toledo & Ironton........... 


Coos Bay 
Detroit, 
Fajardo Development Co............ 
Norfolk & Western............. 
Northern Illinois Coal Corp.... 


Pennsylvania 


Seaboard Air Line.......... 
Wheeling & Lake Frie.. 


Purchaser 
Hy deF. de Goyaz, Brazil 


F.C. Nacional de Chiriqui, Panama.... 


Govt. of Ecuador 
National Railways of Mexico 
Sorocabana Ry.—Brazil 


United Fruit Co. 


Purchaser 
Canadian National .... 


Canadian Pacific 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp 
Montreal Harbor Commission 


Purchaser 


a Ridge Coal Corp...... 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp a owe ard 
Norfolk & Western 





. Not | included in totals. 
+ Tractive force including booster 





Locomotive Orders in 1935 


For Service in the United States 


Tractive Date of Date of 
No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
1 0-8-0 Sw. 231,800 58,300 25 x 28 May September American 
1 4-6-4 Pass. 352,000 64,100 224% x 29 June Jan. °36 Company Shops 
‘ 2 4-8-2 Freight 315,300 60,200t 22Y% x 30 June October American 
; 5 4-8-4 Pass. 475,000 81,0357 27%x30 July December Lima 
; 1 4-6-4 Pass. 391,880 59,4007 25x28 March June Company Shops 
: 1 2-8-2 Freight Yee 20 x 24 September. ........ American 
; 4 2-8-4 Freight 402,000 63,250 25 x 30 September Dec.-Jan.’36 Lima 
1 . : xe eee [ft Oe 17 x 22 > a eS American 
2 2-6-6-4 Freight 590,000 104,500 24x 30(4 cyl.) August Apr. ’36 Company Sho} 
1 oa Sw. 12:1,000 26,550 15%x 14 August August Heisler 
I ae Sw. 110,000 24,375 i x i2 September October Heisler 
“2 PR vccsites newness sesses  ‘“apemes 1935 1935 Company Shops 
"5 DE éésccens 800000 jj <6000  ~souawe 1935 1935 Company Shops 
*4 DER ecckeese Sageae *taaek « webwue ee Baldwin 
8 0-6-0 Sw. 164,900 39,102 21x 28 February October Company Shops 
Export 
Tractive Date of Date of ' 
No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
1 2-6-6-2 Freight 148,000 29,950 14 x 22 (4cyl.) July November Baldwin 
1 OS) ee zee 16 x 20 November i Sook aie American 
; 1 2-8-0 Fr. & P. 124,200 2:7 600 18 x 20 May Septembe: Baldwin 
‘ 5 4-8-0 Freight 288,000 55,700 28 x 28 April Aug.-Sept Baldwin 
‘ 4 rere po eee 18% & 22 Ce , cer American 
x 24 (3 cyl.) ; 
1 2-8-2 Freight 170,000 29,500 19 x 24 August December Baldwin 
Canada 
Tractive Date of Date of , 
No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
5 2-8-2 Freight 337,200 56,200 24 x 30 Pe — Sasi Canadian 
5 4-8-4 Freight 387,000 56,800 25% x 30 eee Montreal 
5 4-8-4 Pass. 386,000 52,000 24 x 30 Mt kee s ces Montreal 
oo 4-4-4 Pass. 250,000 25,000 16% x 28 November May °36 Montreal 
; 1 0-4-0 Sw. . a 14 x 22 2 0830s Hk hatw ars Montreal 
<a 0-6-0 Sw. 143,000 31,800 20 x 26 July November Montreal 
: 2 4-8-4 Pass. 370,000 65,000t 22% x 30 August March 36 =Canadian Loco 
Electric Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 
_ Wheel arrange- Horsepower Date of Date of ’ 
No. ment Service Weight cont. rating order delivery Builder 
1 — ~gemeees 40,610 300 January April Westinghouse-Baldwin 
ee ree 1 B Sw. 58,700 300 August December Westinghouse-Baldwin 
SNe REE: 1 c Sw. 90,000 375 March December General Electric 
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Purchaser 


The Pocahontas Corp............ 
Rail & River Coal Co.. 
River Seam Coal Co 


RAILWAY 








Locemotives Built by the American Locomotive Company for the Burlington & Aroostoot 


Diesel-Electric, Gas-Electric 


For Service in the 


Wheel arrange- 


ment Service 


Horsepower Date of Date of 
Weight cont. rating order delivery 
30,675 200 March May 
32,000 150 November Uecember 
37,550 300 February April 
29,950 200 June August 


or Gasoline Locomotives 
United States 


suilder 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 




















Wheel Horse- Date of Date of Builde: 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Type Weight power order delivery 
Acie: Steel Mobis 6 cccccies.o00 coat 1 B-B Sw. Butane-Elec. 130,000 450 February May G. E.-Plymouth-Climax 
\merican Rolling Mills Co....... 1 B-B Sw Diesel-Elec. 216.000 600 March June Gen. Elec.-I. Rand 
\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec.  ...... 600 SS G. E.-Amer.-MclI. & Sey 
tarber Asphalt Company........ 1 B Sw. Gas-Electric 90,000 230 ay October West.-Whit.-LeRoi 
Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago......... 1 B-B Sw Diesel-Elec. 203,000 600 April May G. E.-Amer.-MclI. & Sex 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 199,000 600 April October G. E.-Amer.-MclI. & Sey 
sigelow, Sanford Carpet Co.. 1 B Sw. Gas-Electric 60,000 85 eo ar Gen. Elec.-Mack 
eumtes: COMMER ..o cc cces c's ss 1 PB Sw Gas-Electric 50,000 165 March March West.-Whit.-Climax 
Chicago & Illinois Western...... 1 B-B Sw Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 May November West.-Amer.-MclI. & Se: 
DuPont de Nemours, E. I....... 1 B Sw Gas-Electric 80,000 250 May September West.-Plymouth-LeRoi 
East Erie Commercial R. R...... 1 B-P Sw. Diesel-Elec. 114,000 275 July November’ G. E.-Cooper Bessemet 
Ft. Worth & Denver City...... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 1,000 November Mar. ’36 Gen. Elec.-Cummins 
bine eo a eee 1 B Sw. Gas-Mech. 32,000 130 January February Milwaukee-LeRoi 
ge eee ; 1 B-B Sw. Gas-Electric 90.000 330 September November West.-Porter-Climax 
Hawaiian Com. & Sugar........ 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 250 November = 36 G. E.-Vulcan-Cummins 
Hawland & Sons, Inc., Jesse A.. 1 B Sw. Gas-Mech. 24,000 90 Sept. ’34 June Whitcomb-Waukegor 
Hyman-Michaels ME aGrsoy sce. x 1 B Sw. Gas-Mech. 40.000 122 March March Whitcomb-Waukegon 
Lennig & Co., Charles......... 1 B Sw. Gas-Electric 60.000 170 Ee Gen. Elec.-Mack 
Mason, Walsh, Atkinson, Kier Co. 10 RB Sw. Diesel-Elec. 21,000 86 May Oct.-Dec West.-Dav. Bes.-Caterpi 
4 B Sw Diesel-Elec. 21,000 86 November Jan. ’36 West.-Dav. Bes.-Caterpil 
Midvale Company .............. 1 B Sw. Gas-Mech 32,000 122 February February Whitcomb-Waul 
1 B Sw. Diesel-Mech. 60,000 210 une 34 March Whitcomb-De LaVergn 
1 B Sw. Gas-Electric 80.000 200 ebruary April G. E.-Whit.-( limax 
Pe ire aiura-cigtien aioe 0 wis 1 C Sw Diesel-Elec. 128,000 400 ee Gen. Elec.-Mack 
Peoria & Pekin Union........ 1 ee Sw. Diesel-Flec.  ...... 600 December aha arnaty G.E, -Amer.-MclI. & Se 
Phila., Bethlehem & New England B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 204,000 900 935 1935 Beth.-Electro- Motive. 
Pp ittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 1 e Sw. Butane 60,000 200 November December Plymouth-LeRoi 
Shell Petroleum Company..... B ik Gasoline 60,000 185 January Tuly Plymouth 
Tennessee Valley Authority. R Sw. Gas-Mech 20.000 83 October December West.-Dav. Bes.-Caterpil 
Texas & New Orleans........... 1 B Sw. Gas.-Mech. 50.000 180 February March Plymouth 
7 ‘nited States Leather Co.... R Sw Gasoline 50,000 165 Sept.-Oct. pecktes Plymouth LeRoi 
S SE a eee 1 B-B Sw Diesel-Elec.  ...... 300 anuary Prone er G Amer.-MclI. & Sey 
2 B-B Sw Diesel-Elec. 120,000 300 farch : G Amer.-MclT. & Sey 
Export 
Wheel Horse Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Type Weight power order delivery Suilde: 
: re esnillo COMOMY 26... cuasss 7 1 B Sw. Gas-Mech. 60,000 224 Nov. 34. February Whitcomb-LeRoi 
ey a 3: Cae Sui 2 } c. Sw Diesel-Mech 26.000 90 March May Whitcomb- Atlas 
Canada 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of 
Purchaser Nia arrangement Service Type Weight power order delivery Builde 
Canada PREG 68 cscs e's ag 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 600 November July,’36 Stone-Frank-Ha1 Wolff 
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One of Five Locomotives for the National Railways of Mexico—Built by Baldwin 
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Steel Automobile Box Car Built for the Southern by the Pressed Steel Car Company 


Freight Cars Ordered in 1935 


Total of 18,699 compares with 24,611 in 1934—-V olume 
in Canada largest since 1931 


By Frank W. Kraeger 


Associate Editor 


REIGHT cars ordered last year for domestic service 
F in the United States totaled 18,699, a low volume 

of business which is equivalent to only 76 per cent 
of that done in 1934 when 24,611 cars were ordered. 
Thus 1935 assumes a place in the accompanying Table II 
as the fourth poorest year on record. In only three other 
years—1931, 1932 and 1933—-since the turn of the cen- 





Table |—Freight Car Orders in 1935 


Oe BETCIE Fi Te TIMOR DONNER... 55s ec cescerewe use rissence 18,699 
PO COUCEG TE CONOR acs recor cee cideendenetemeveeeveese sees 2,421 
For export to other countries 110 





NS Wt iinergrer Mon Uden tedne oiromd derewtearb ae Rae 21,230 





tury have orders been placed for fewer than 20,000 
freight cars for domestic service; in fact in only seven 
other years have fewer than 50,000 been ordered. 

Equipment markets last year, of course, lacked the 
stimulus of the large-scale Public Works Administration 
loans, which was present in 1934. The largest orders 
of that year, including one for 12,785 cars and another 
for 7,000, were financed with such loans. 

Of the 1935 total 11,138 cars were ordered from out- 
side builders while orders for the remaining 7,561 were 
placed in railroad shops. In 1934 approximately 7,900 
of the 24,611 total were placed in railroad shops. The 
largest 1935 orders were those of the Pennsylvania for 
a total of 10,100 cars; of these 6,100 will be constructed 
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Refrigerator Car Built for General American Refrigerator Service by the General American Car Company—Capac 
Light Weight, 63,300 Lb. 


Ty 








Hopper Car Having a Capac- 
ity of 100,000 Lb. anda Light 
Weight of 40,100 Lb. Built 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
by the  Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company 
10 
1 
1e 
yn 
Ts 
cr 
it- 
Fe 
00 ; 
he : 


. a - CHESAPEAKE8& OHIO. 
100 


CAPY 100000 
LD LMT 133000 
LY WT 386000 NEW 7-35 


Five of These Light-Weight, High-Capacity Hopper Cars with Welded Underframes Were Built for the Chesapeake & Ohio by 
Steel Company. Capacity, 2,258 Cu. Ft.; Light Weight, 36,000 Lb. 
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in that road’s own shops and 4,000 by outside builders. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio made last year’s next largest 
purchase when it ordered a total of 5,230 cars, all from 
outside builders. Other large 1935 orders were: Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 505; Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, 500; Norfolk Southern, 500; Northern 
Refrigerator Line, Inc., 500; Norfolk & Western, 485. 

Export business also fell off last year as compared 
with 1934. Foreign orders for only 110 cars were placed 





Table 11—Orders for Freight Cars Since 1901 


Domestic Orders 


Freight Freight 
Year cars Year cars 
RE re ee 193,439 Se -la, Ses shat cane are @aahaiant ar 62,6609 
DS ca tksdgekothenernemed 195,248 SEC CCT CLE Tee 189,360 
ate abt igh doa te er cre Wo ate 108,936 ar oe eer er 141,024 
 , rere ere rere rere 136,561 SR ey eee 133,117 
SR eee tree 341,315 BEE 6 oscteveisvedcviseee, Ge 
0 Pr re ee 310,315 a err ry ee 146,732 
ae Saal apa tae 151,711 OIE E 5 seated acd ected ace orn 80,264 

Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
ge ahaa MwA pie widcate ee 0 ee 18,222 128,014 
0 ee ee Te re 76054 2h tev 35,314 205,368 
D4 We aes wR R alee ae 2S is eda 53,191 132,558 
RE gc adan bisa ea ae eee 114,113 9,657 53,547 177,317 
0 Se re re a 22,062 3,837 3,994 29,893 
ed amd aibieue sae eeeeeees 84,207 12,406 9,056 105,669 
EE eT re 23,346 30 4,982 28,358 
5 180,154 746 1,072 181,972 
| ISRO a ee 94,471 8,685 396 103,552 
DE ccc cis heneweeeend ine 143,728 1,867 4,017 149,612 
a he ae Neri card aiacs 92,816 642 2,138 95,596 
DL cease eva eemew skeen 67,029 1,495 1,971 70,495 
DT Cibicedcwieeewenee ees 72,006 2,133 646 74,785 
DC bhbcn eect weuateneeeew 51,200 8,901 2,530 62,631 
Dt sirbie ce vaca renee es 111,218 9,899 3,023 124,140 
ae een eek Cla amen 46,360 1,936 1,200 49,496 
ee ele wale re tg 10,880 3,807 151 14,838 
| a reat aerate 1,968 501 77 2,546 
alsa seein wedee 1,685 75 132 1,892 
SNCS cducaaotsa headed Waewes 24,611 12 1,323 25,946 
SN ci cet eb sieedeerwrnes 18,699 2,421 110 21,230 


Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included in ‘‘Domestic.”’ 


here in 1935. This compares with a 1934 total of 1,323 
and with 1933 export orders for 132 cars. 

In marked contrast to the recession in the United 
States was the 1935 business in Canada where govern- 
ment loans provided a stimulus which produced the best 
volume experienced there since 1931. Thus the 1935 
Canadian total of 2,421 compares with the 12 freight 
cars ordered there in 1934, the 75 in 1933 and the 501 
in 1932. In 1931 orders were placed in Canada for 
3,807 freight cars. 

Freight cars built during 1935 for domestic service in 
the United States totaled 6,933 or about one-quarter of 





One of an Order of 10 Double-Sheathed Stee! Box Cars for Automobile Service Built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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the production in 1934 when 25,176 cars were built. 
Production in the United States for export during 1935 
involved the building of 888 freight cars, as compared 
with 151 in both 1934 and 1933, and 82 in 1932. 

The foregoing production figures should not be con- 
fused with the totals of orders placed. Nor are they 
comparable with the figures on the number of cars in- 








Table I1l—Freight Cars Built in 1935 





United States Canada Total 

NN od caw ang Groce elon caves 6,933 801 7,734 
Rr ee ene ee eee irr wee 888 aoe 888 
BND. ain create eaccane one ae 7,821 801 8,622 

Comparison with Previous Years 

Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
1899. ..117,982 1,904 119,886 1906*. .236,451 7,219 240,503 
1900...113,070 2,561 115,631 1907*..280,216 9,429 284,188 
1901...132,591 4,359 136,950 1908*.. 75,344 1,211 76,555 
1902...161,747 2,800 162,599 1909*.. 91,077 2,493 93,570 
1903. ..153,195 1,613 152,801 1910*. .176,374 4,571 180,945 
1904... 60,955 1,995 60,806 1911*.. 68,961 3,200 72,161 
1905*..162,701 5,305 165,155 19127. .148,357 4,072 152,429 


* Includes Canadian output. ; 
ft Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 


United States Canadian 
—— = a 





Do- For- Do- For- Grand 
Year mestic eign Total mestic eign Total total 
ae 176,049 9,618 185,667 22,017 cco aaa 207,684 
3. eee s 97,626 462 98,088 6,453 i 6,453 104,451 
>) ae 58,226 11,916 70,142 1,758 2,212 3,970 74,112 
Ss BU1,536 87,905 W242i .vese ii 5,580 135,001 
ol 115,705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,100 11,758 151,401 
1918 67,063 40,981 108,044 14,704 1,960 16,664 124,708 
. . 94,981 61,783 156,764 6,391 30 6,421 163,185 
| a 60,955 14,480 3 eee es “oie e deren 
1921 40,292 6,412 46,704 8,404 745 9,149 55,853 
1922 66,289 1,126 67,415 458 100 558 67,973 
eee 175,748 ne See skeas Svea dha ereae 
a), eee 113,761 1,141 114,902 1,721 1,721 116,623 
|. 105,935 ME G55 c>- “same <aceea.  ~tuaveieuale 
ere 88,862 Baek 91,633 1,645 1,645 93,278 
. a 63,390 1,087 64,477 2,851 2,851 67,328 
46,060 938 46,998 5,158 5,158 52,156 
i ee 82,240 3,168 85,408 8,557 8,557 93,965 
ae 75,188 1,909 77,097 6,923 6,923 84,02( 
. 13,205 409 13,614 4,633 4,633 18,247 
1932. 3,254 82 6 fae alee sdaien 3,33¢ 
Se 2,160 151 2,311 550 550 2,861 
eee 25,176 151 25,327 ukt dae acetals 25,327 
ee 6,933 888 7,821 801 801 3622 








stalled as reported in statistics issued by the Association 
of American Railroads. 

The appended tables contain a detailed statement of 
orders for new freight cars, or those having new bodies, 
placed during 1935 by railroads and industrial concerns ; 
also those placed in Canada and for export. The list of 
orders was compiled from information furnished to the 
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Refrigerator Car Built for the Canadian Pacific by the National Steel Car Corporation, Ltd. Light Weight, 50,000 Lb.; Capa 


Railway Age by the railroads, private car lines, and 
other purchasers of cars, in response to requests for this 
information. The data thus furnished were then checked 
against lists of orders supplied by the car builders, and 
amplified accordingly, and also against the weekly re- 
ports of orders appearing in the Equipment and Supplies 
column of the Railway Age. The production figures 
were secured in response to requests to the car builders 
for this information. As in former years the Railway 
Age is especially indebted to the American Railway Car 


Institute for its assistance in making available reports 
of the companies affiliated with that organization. 

The Railway Age is not sufficiently optimistic to 
believe that the lists can include all the orders placed or 
that the figures of production are of scientific accuracy. 
However, it is believed that such omissions as occur will 
be found to be small and unimportant, and will not vitiate 
the value of the figures, particularly with respect to 
comparisons with preceding years, which, after all, is 
the primary purpose of the compilations. 








Freight Car Orders in 1935 
For Service in the United States 


Length, 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. 
American Tank Line............ J Tank 80,000 25 1 
1 Tank SGGCO nk cee 0s 
Baler Castet Ges osicic sé seiccscc es See ete ect es 
3 ee | ae «6 Semis . 
Bangor & Aroostook......... serait - Sa ss 31. 3 
Hariett CHMGSRE . <c6ic ccc ovs ees 1 Tank $0,000 ks ccwes 
1 Tank on 
1 Tank eee 
1 Tank np ee 
1 Tank are 
: 1 Tank oe @ oo 
Bartex Pige Line Co..... 6.000800 20 Tank 100000) kn. cscs 
Selle Alkali Co...... sheared ear : 2 weet scene 
Brows COMMORY 660.6 0<0:0.01000000 2 Tank re 
California Dispatch Line......... 2 —_ 6,000g 39 1% 
2 ———  060t(“‘C (fe ese 
Canfield Tank Line Co........... 3. Tank | re 
Central Chemical Co... 20.06.00 ae eer 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... eeeeesese2,000 Hopper 100,000 33 0 
1.500 Hopper 100,000 33 0 
1,500 Hopper 100,000 33 0 
5 Hopper 100,000 33 6 
100_~=séS. g Auto 100,000 40 6 
75 Flat 100,000 50 0 
- : 50 Stock 80,000 40 6 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 500 Gondola 100,000 40 5 
; 5 Hopper 139,000 34 10 
Cinn., New Orleans & Tex. Pacific 300 D.S. Auto 80,000 40 6 
200 D.S. Auto 80,000 40 6 
Delaware & ee ceccee 50 Hopper 110,000 34 0 
Detroit Chemical Works......... 1 Tank 10,000g 37 7 
? 1 Tank 8,000g 36 3% 
Diamond Alba ..60 ccs ssecsess. S ee 0—“‘ SS.) Feta = 
duPont de Nemours & Co., E. I 1 Tank 8,000¢g 36 9% 
1 Tank 4,170g 28 11 
2 Tank 11,200g 42 7% 
3 Tank 8.000¢g 36 3% 
1 Tank 6,000g 31 10% 
: 3 Tank 8,000g 36 3% 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co........ 8 Tank 80.000 33 0 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.......... 150 Gondola 140,000 48 6 
Empire Oil & Refining........... 3 —— 8 8=—~S~Ss«wsS ene eee 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp............. 3 Tank 3,000g 36 3 
3. Tank 6,000g 33 7 
12 Tank 3,000g 30 3 
: 6 Tank 6,000g 33 7 
General Chemical Co............. 1 Tank 80,000 36 6% 
atand Trunk Western.......... - 100 Gondola 140,000 50 6 
ercules Powder Co........c000 . - 8 “wateale eeeeese 
ae wederdc sadtousre 
2 ae 8 —=—=«- Niriceias 8 sateretneves 
7. ee —i(‘“‘iR RG a= “Ia gin tet 


Date of Date of 
Construction Weight order delivery Builder 
Steel 48,200 April May Amer. Car & Fdy 
Steel 40,000 September December General Americar 
nana seen May se Nrelem ere General American 
Sng ateieeuiieretelnc.  »ianantete November sta brah cae General American 
St. Underframe 42,200 1935 September Company Shops 
teel 46,500 January February Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 49,800 January March Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 53,400 January March Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 39,700 January February Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 39,700 January February Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steet 45,800 January March Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 74,500 October .cewseces General American 
Kee eseneewee seals se wml eee General American 
pucmcemeanaee- — lanes ebruary April General American 
Steel 58,650 August October Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Fimearworweate: Token August et iateleew aie General American 
eee ee cre 42.900 June July General American 
a ahieeseeatsecacemaatn 0 cetera June scorhiserhie's General American 
Steel 40,500 _— Feb., ’36 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 40,500 une Jan., ’36 Pullman-Standard 
Steel 40,500 une Jan., °36 General American 
Steel 36,220 January August Bethlehem 
Steel Frame 54,800 August an., 36 Pullman-Standard 
St. Underframe 46,400 fune Yecember Bethlehem 
Steel Frame 42,000 une December General American 
Steel Frame 42,900 April July-Dec. Company Shops 
Steel Cor-Ten 30,000 January April Pressed Steel 
Steel 54,000 February May Pressed Steel 
Steel 54,000 September December Pressed Steel 
Steel Frame 42,800 March October Company Shops 
Steel 53,542 November December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 44,917 November December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ee ee ee January Danisleinenes General American 
Steel 51,500 March May Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 42,300 March May Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 92,000 June August Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 42,000 October November Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 38,298 October November Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 50,150 November December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 50,000 March May Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 56,500 April July-Aug. Company Shops 
SeGiemeameea  —atawine January eleigiatag erate General American 
Steel 45,100 April on Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 51,500 April June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 45,100 June quly Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 51,500 Tune uly Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 46,100 November December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 52,681 August Dec.-Jan.,’36 Magor 
LEOEEERM “eaters sowie Rae ech sts General American 
FE AS Le ae eee ebruary <atereae ots General American 
peocatareeasi  <eiabe i ee General American 


a CE IPERS ee ce eh cee June Simran ets General American 








78 

Purchaser No. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co....... 4 

eee Ce, 3, Biss cade. co vcave 
Kansas, Oklahoma & « ° epeet 5 
Kansas City Southern........... 10 
Kimberly-Clark Co. .......cec¢0 1 
Liquid Carbonic Corp.........+.. 5 
Merchants Despatch, Inc......... 100 
Merrimac Chemical Co........... : 
1 
1 
1 
DE DE COR, cic cdccdterewens 5 
Monsanto Chemical Co........... : 
4 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
Niacet Chemicals Corp........... 3 
Norfolk & Western.......-+ceee- 10 
475 
Norfolk Southern .......-csccce - 500 
Northern Refrigerator Line, Inc... 500 
Oldbury Electrochemical Co...... 1 
PEMNSPIVAMIR 00 ccccccceses ai 100 
700 
300 
2,000 
300 
2,000 
700 
1,000 
800 
700 
600 
400 
250 
250 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co....... . 
5 
3 
12 
4 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.......... 5 
PE cacantorérenresecceancs 100 
25 
Republic Steel Corp.......0.-eee- 5 
ag Iron Corp. of America. 1 
Louis-San Francico.........++. 2 
= eae ate Products Corp........ 8 
Shell Oil Company. ...... 0.000. 15 
2 
Shinoers’ Car Line... <.ccccsvvess 1 
Sinclair Refining Co..........+++ 7 
Stauffer Chemical Co...........- : 
Union -‘Carbide Ce..cccccccsccecs 2 
Union Tank Car Co... ..sccceces " 
1 
20 
United Carbon Co.....cccceccecs 6 
10 
4 
United States Sugar Corporation... 10 
Western Maryland ..... rere se 10 
Purchaser No. 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Co........ a3 
International Petroleum Co., Ltd.. 2 
Interoceanic Ry. of : woe ae * 2 
Mexican Ry. Co., Ltd......... 50 
National Railways of Mexico.. + 10 
Newfoundland Railway ......... 25 
Tata Tron & Steel Cer. ccccccves 3 
Purchaser No. 
Canadian: Watiemel 2 cc ceccevess 250 
200 
150 
125 
125 
250 
80 
Canadian Pacific .....cccccccece 700 
150 
bo 
170 
Dominion Coal Co. (S. & L. Ry.). 100 
oe Se. Re eee 20 
Thurso & Nation Valley......... 1 


* Not included in totals. 


Class Capacity 
Tank 80,000 
Hopper 80,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100, 000 
c  __aa 
Refrigerator 80,000 
Refrigerator 70,000 

an 60,000 
Tank 9800 
Tank 9,800¢ 
Tank 7,000g 
, Fe 
S. S. Box 80,000 

ank 8,000g 
Tank 30,000 
Tank 30,000 
Tank 5,000¢ 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 30,000 
Tank 4,000g 
as ss triaararale 
—_—— &8& ©~2©6reeee 
——— = =——«— we 
 —aerr 
Alum. Tank 80,000 
Cement 100,000 
Hopper 115,000 
Box 80,000 
Refrigerator 80,000 
ae  —>—i‘“‘«C ar 
Hopper 140,000 
s. 8 Box 100,000 
S S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
Hopper 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 4,000g 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 7,000g 
a 
Hopper 139,000 
D.S.Auto Box 100,000 
a —=—~—S~«ST wR 
Gondola 125,000 
Hopper 134,100 
—_ £& beeen 
Tank 8,000¢ 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 6,000g 
Tank 4,500¢ 
Tank 5,000g 
——_— £ -eetene 
le 
Cov. Hopper 100,000 

an 80,000 
Tank 80,000 
Tank 80,000 
Tank 100,000 
Hopper 80,000 
Hopper 80,000 
Hopper 80,000 
Cane 60,000 
Comet kta 

Class Capacity 
Hopper 00 
Hopper 80,000 
Tank 80,000 
S. S. Box 80,000 
S. S. Box 60,000 
Ore 100,000 

Class Capacity 
Gondola 150.000 
Refrigerator 80,000 
D. S. Auto 80.000 
Refrigerator 80,000 
Refrigerator 80,000 
Auto 80,900 
Sand 140,000 
D. S. Pox 80,000 
Refrigerator 80,000 
Hopper 109.000 
Gondola 140,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Air Dump 30 yd. 
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4 . 
ft. in. Construction Weight 
. J eee ee 68,000 
45 10% Steel 49,800 
40 6 Steel Frame 53,800 
50 6 Steel 59,700 
44 6% Steel 42,000 
33 2 Steel Frame 61,900 
aa 2 Steel 5,000 
36 11% Steel 54,900 
36 11% Steel 54,900 
31 10% Steel 41,887 
40 6 Steel 49,000 
36 3% Steel 44,500 
42 4% Steel 52,900 
32 7 Steel 48,500 
Ja 7 Steel 38,400 
31 10% Steel 43,600 
sa 2 Steel 49,650 
29 8Yy% Steel 45,350 
37 3% St. Underframe 36,000 
26 10% Stee 45,000 
30 : Steel 41,500 
40 6 Steel 43,700 
41 115/16 Steel Frame 59,500 
31 O Steel 50,600 
50 6 Steel 58,300 
50 6 Steel 59,000 
40 6 Steel 51,800 
31 0 Steel 50, 000 
52 6 Steel 55,600 
40 6 Steel 49,500 
40 6 Steel 49,500 
40 6 Steel 49,500 
40 6 Steel 49,500 
40 6 Steel 49,500 
40 6 Steel 49,500 
40 6 Steel 49,500 
40 6 Steel 49,500 
as 7 Steel 63,900 
33 10 Steel 64,160 
28 7% Steel 35,600 
33 10 Steel 64,160 
31 1634 Steel 42,800 
34 10 Steel Cor-Ten 30,000 
40 6 Steel 56,500 
24 4% Steel 42,400 
26 6 Steel 81,400 
35 (0 St. Underframe 33,100 
vonawes Steel 43,250 
aaticaras Steel 43,250 
eer Steel 38,800 
32 7 Steel 41,500 
32 4 Steel 38,000 
22 8% Steel 42.400 
—) @dnewdrvcanes 46,700 
2 80 dwréisimBarlenaus 46.700 
- 2 eer 45,000 
oo rr ee oe 70,100 
45 10% Steel 49,800 
45 10% Steel 49,800 
45 10% Steel 49,800 
Export 
Length, 
ft. in Construction Weight 
36 Steel 41,000 
35 10 Steel Frame 32,500 
Canada 
Length 
ft. in Construction Weight 
8 6% Stee 53.200 
40 7% St. Underframe 56,500 
40 6 ae 
35 2Y% St. Underframe ..... 
35 2% St. Underframe ........ 
40 6 Steel eeeee 
31 2Y% =a 
40 6 Steel 44,000 
34. 4% St. Underframe 58,000 
3: 0 Steel 43,000 
37 6 Steel Frame 55,000 
30 % Steel 41,600 
34 0 Steel 72,500 


Date of 
order 


May 
November 
October 
July 

une 

March 
February 
February 
February 
May 
November 
November 
October 
February 
May 
May 
August 
August 
November 
November 
January 
May 
August 
November 
February 
July 
September 
Tuly 
March 
April 
March 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
January 
August 
September 
November 
December 
January 
May 
June 
September 
June 
April 
1935 
January 
April 
August 
August 
October 
September 
June 
August 
June 
May 
November 
November 
September 

ay 

October 
November 
December 
1935 


Date of 
order 
December 
December 
August 

1935 


July 
December 


Date of 
order 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
Dec., 
Dec., 
1935 


*34-Tan. 
?34-Jan. 


Date of 
delivery 


May 

December 
Nov.-Dec. 
November 


June 


December 
March 
August 
August 
September 
September 
December 
December 


July 


1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
April 
September 
October 
Jan., °36 


November 
Feb., ’36 
August 
June 

1935 

April 
September 
September 
December 
October 
September 
August 
August 
December 
December 


Date of 
delivery 


October 
1935 
1935 
October 


Date of 
delivery 
Jan., °36 
Feb., 36 
Feb., ’36 


ee ee 
ee 
ee ee 


November 
December 
Feb. ’36 
February 
March 
1935 
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Builder 


General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mount Vernon 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
y rong Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Coe & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. | 
General American 

General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Merchants Desp. 
General American 
Company Shops 
‘ompany Shops 1 
‘ompany Shops 

‘ompany Shops 

‘ompany Shops 

‘ompany Shops 

Company Shops 

Pressed Steel 





us. - .2 eed ed 


~ 


Amer. Car & Fdy. E 

Pullnian-Standard I 

Bethlehem I 

General American 

Greenville 

Ralston 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 

General American y 

Pressed Steel 1 

Company Shops 1 

Company Shops 1 

Pullman-Standard 1 

Ralston 1! 

Company Shops 1! 

General American 1! 

General American 1 

General American 

General American 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 

Amer. Car & Fdy. Y 

General American 1! 

General American 16 

Greenville 16 

Company Shops 1! 

Company Shops 15 

Company Shops 1 

Company Shops 16 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 1! 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 16 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 1° 

Magor 16 

Company Shops 1 
1s 
1s 
1 
1s 
1s 
1S 

Builder a 

Bethlehem Is 

Magor 

Amer. Car & Fdy. ks 

Company Shops 

Koppel 

Company Shops 

Company Shops Ce 

Koppel 

Magor ° 
e: 
Ci 

Builder E 

Eastern Car + 

Eastern Car 4 

National Steel 3 

Company Shops 5 

Company Shops 

Can. Car & Fdy. 2 

Can. Car & Fdy. 2: 

Can. Car & Fdy. I 

National Steel ly 

National Steel 

National Steel 

Eastern Car 

Eastern Car — 





Company Shops 












Passenger-Irain Car Orders 


Total of only 63 makes last year one of poorest 





in 1935 


on record—16 ordered in Canada 
By Frank W. Kraeger 


Associate Editor 


1935 for domestic service in the United States. 

This is not the lowest total on record—the volume 
having been smaller in four other years since 1901— 
but it is nevertheless a marked downturn as compared 
with 1934 when orders for 388 passenger-train cars were 
reported. In the six-year period from 1930 to 1935 only 
1,174 passenger train cars have been ordered, or slightly 
more than half the 2,303 ordered in the single year, 1929. 


O 1: 63 passenger-train cars were ordered during 





Table 1—Passenger-Train Car Orders of 1935 


For service in the United States.........sscssccccccccsccsecccccs 63 
For service in Canada..... See eee 16 
For export to other countries 


ee 


Grand total 


Table 11—Orders for Passenger-Train Cars Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 





Passenger Passenger 
Year cars Year cars 
aap ees ere 2,879 ate: acnteecerotacnicaini ates 4.514 
Bids cacweemmnaweeiet 3,459 Ba sche waaiers Kis aaoranes 3,881 
1 , em 2,310 are 2,623 
I eR ee 2,213 eae ee 3,642 
ae 3,289  - SE cae eae ,124 
BE and wi apk nieve erence 3,402 BNE ade kcauclaaabic omen 1,674 
ee 1,791 2 ee erence 1,978 

DOE cstescnesasdaonwses 1,319 
: Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 

2,302 eae 109 2,411 

1,124 ne 43 1,167 

ue 22 26 57 

292 347 143 782 

1,781 275 38 2,094 

246 91 155 492 

2,382 87 19 2,488 

2,214 263 6 2,483 

2,554 100 25 2,679 

2,191 50 76 2,317 

1,868 236 58 2,162 

1,612 143 48 1,803 

1,930 334 29 2,293 

2,303 122 33 2,458 

667 203 15 885 

11 11 21 43 

39 Gave 39 

6 ie 
388 eta 15 403 
63 16 noon 79 





Meanwhile, however, air-conditioning work has pro- 
ceeded apace until, as was pointed out in the Railway 
Age Passenger Traffic Issue of November 30, it is 
estimated that by the close of 1935 a total of about 5,800 
cars had been so equipped. Of these approximately 43 








per cent are owned by railroads and the remainder by 
the Pullman Company. 

The Erie’s order for 55 milk cars accounted for the 
great bulk of the 1935 business in the passenger-train car 





field. This road was also 1934’s largest purchaser, 
Table I1l—Passenger-Train Cars Built in 1935 
United States Canada Total 
DN oa tak ons a mennnente 197 sale 197 
IE oie Sars use a5 Os-srerscrawaineeicans 
197 sain 197 


Comparison with Previous Years 


Domestic Foreign Total 
; 104 1,305 
1,515 121 1,636 
. 106 2,055 
From 1902 to 1907 1,948 
passenger car figures 2,007 
in these two columns 2,144 
included in_ corre- 2,551 
sponding freight car 3,167 
columns, 5,457 
1,645 71 1,716 
2,698 151 2,849 
4,136 276 4,412 
3,938 308 4,246 
2,822 238 3,060 


* Includes Canadian output. . zit 
¢ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 





United States Canadian 
—- —. —_- . Grand 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
559 220 2,779 517 con 517 3,296 
56 3,366 325 ai 325 3,691 
14 1,866 83 oe 83 1,949 
70 1,802 37 biare 37 1,839 
31 1,955 45 See 45 2,000 
92 1,572 1 ae 1 1,573 
85 391 160 ate 160 551 
168 1,440 ani we en 1,440 
39 1,314 361 anu 361 1,675 
144 820 71 er 71 891 
29 1,536 pai nes ee 1,536 
63 2,213 167 167 2,380 
50 2,413 2,411 
102 2,286 285 285 2,571 
50 1,835 126 126 1,963 
15 371 237 237 1,608 
20 1,274 162 162 1,436 
40 1,304 210 210 1,514 
21 219 66 66 285 
39 ‘a 39 
ee 6 prank cas ake 6 
15 283 sete <a an 283 
ne 197 ee ree ee 197 





ordering in that year 125 coaches and eight combination 
passenger, baggage and mail cars—a total of 133. 

No passenger-train cars were ordered in the United 
States last year for export. In only two other years— 
1932 and 1933—since 1916, when these figures were first 
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segregated in the accompanying Table II, has foreign 
business been thus at a standstill. Export orders were 
placed here in 1934 for 15 cars. 

Canadian passenger-train car markets, following the 
same 1935 trend as locomotive and freight car markets 
there, showed some activity for the first time since 1931. 
The Canadian Pacific in 1935 ordered 16 passenger-train 
cars. This 16 constitutes the Canadian total and com- 
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Steel Milk Car for the Erie, 
Built by Greenville Steel Car Co. 


service in the United States totaled 197 as compared with 
268 in 1934 and six in 1933. Like export orders, pro- 
duction here for export last year was at a standstill. 
Neither were any passenger-train cars built in Canada 
during 1935—the fourth successive year of such stag- 
nation there. 

The accompanying list of orders, amplifying the sum- 
mary tables also published herewith, has been compiled 











'Passenger-Train Car Orders in 1935 


For Service in the United States 


Principal 
y : Length Material of Seating . Date of Date of 
iurchaser No. Class Ft. In. Construction Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 1 Coach 79 8 Steel Frame 63 100,000 July December Budd 
: 1 Coach 79 2 Steel Frame 63 100,000 September Mar.’36 St. Louis Car 
Denver & Rio Grande Western...... 4AC  Diner-Obs. 79 53% ~~ Steel 38 166,700 January June Company Shops 
Erie on cccceccccccescccsccscccccees 55 Milk 40 8% Steel ws 60,000 April July Greenville 
St. Louic-San Francisco ........... 2 = evenvecees a. rr ee se twee 1935 1935 Company Shops 
+ AC Indicates cars are air conditioned. 
Canada 
Principal 
Length Material of Seating Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Construction Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Canadian PRCihe ..cccccascewssesee 8 Coach 65 0 Steel 51 106,000 Deteher keen Natl. St.-Co. Shops 
a Bag. & Buffet 67 914 Steel 28 107,000 Oewener sieves Natl. St.-Co. Shops 
4 Mail & Exp. 70 7 Steel as 106,500 i National Steel 
Mexico 
Principal 
: ; Length Materialof Seating Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Construction Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
National Railways of Mexico........ — +4  “"sekbeeress Beek  «<snsmecy C6 8 Seas 1935 1935 Company Shops 
"— 4 40©0(Wiéebeatees  ##@6 a8 —amedemas a =» -“terigaees 1935 1935 Company Shops 


* Not included in totals. 








pares with the absence of orders in 1934, 1933 and 1932 
and the 11 ordered in 1931. In 1930 orders of 203 


passenger-train cars were placed in Canada. 
Passenger-train cars built during 1935 for domestic 


in the usual way. Returns from railroads were checked 
against lists of orders supplied by the car builders, largely 
through the courtesy of the American Railway Car 
Institute. 
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Diesel-Electric Rail Car 
Built in 1935 for the 
Boston & Maine by the 
St. Louis Car Company 
—Equipped with Inger- 
soll-Rand Engines and G. 
E. Electrical Equipment 


Three Motor Trains Ordered 












in 1935 


Majority of orders for single-unit cars characterized by 
light weight and power limited to self-propulsion 
By C. B. Peck, 


Mechanical Department Editor 


RDERS for three motor trains—one completely 
articulated and two partially articulated—for nine 
single-unit rail-motor cars, and for six additional 

cars—one of two articulated body units and the others 
single units for inclusion in existing motor trains—were 
placed by the steam railways of the United States during 
1935. No orders were placed in Canada for equipment 
of this type during the year. One order of four rail- 
motor cars was placed in the United States for export. 





Power-Plant Capacity of Articulated Motor Trains and Rail-Motor Cars, 
U. S. and Canada 


Horsepower 


pons: 
To and 

Over inet. 4925 “26 ‘27 °26 "SDS *36 “St *33 RS "SM SS 
“wes 100... 13 14 2 5 6 2 ve aad 7 wae 1 
100 >. 5 7 : 1 3 ro oe 3 1 ro 1 
125 150... 9 . 1 ; aa sa sea cave : 

150 ie.3. 20 1 1 ie ; a : a 2 

175 200... 49 3 3 1 es sss ie 1 ous 2 
200 Baeccs 36 65 43 13 2 sii ‘en x ne ae 

250 300... 2 26 76 64 15 7 1 - em 

300 a 2 “s 30 2 2 oe Pe ee 

350 400... 7 es ne 18 64 25 Ba 6 1 fase 

400 450... ns 8 7 6 y 4 i 1 . wis 

450 500... ue 11 1 4 5 ron ote in rr 

500 600... is <a 8 12 21 17 5 4 Z 3 

600 oe - as er ap as wie ‘ 2 3 
700 800... a se ee 3 9 at 3 or ~~ 3 = 
800 900... na re a em aX ie 1 ae 1 is 1 
CMEC cael eae, ret | 3 3 
Unclassified .. .. vs 24 1 2 = ar ore Se ma <i 


* Four are small cars for a 3-ft. gage line. 








Although the number of separate equipment units 
ordered during 1935 considerably exceeds the number 





ordered during 1934—the latter included seven articu- 
lated trains, each containing from three to ten body units 
—when compared on the basis of the passenger transpor- 





Orders for Articulated Motor Trains, Rail-Motor Cars and Trailers 





1923 “28 %°25 “36 "27 *al "on "ae ‘aa “SR “Sa 34 *35 

For service 
in U.S. 77, (120 149 142 180 175 132 54 26 15 18 1 18t 
Canada 3 12 rg 4 9 10 10 8 4 a 
For 
export ae Maree 34 32 12 9 28 3 10 2 4 

Total 102 132 190 178 201 194 169 65 40 21 21* 4§ 223 
Motor 
trains 
andcars 93 112 171 161 176 172 159 56 40 20 17* 13§ 18 
Trailers 9 20 9 7 ss 22 11 1 4 1} 4 





* Includes three articulated trains. 

§ Includes seven articulated trains. 

+ This is a body unit for addition to an articulated train 

¢ Includes one articulated and two partially articulated trains 





tation provided, they represent somewhat less than the 
equipment ordered in 1934. 

It will be noted that included in the orders for 1935 
are examples of the entire range of rail-motor car equip- 
ment, starting with the light-weight, single-unit cars 
designed for operation without trailers and ranging 
through the heavier and more powerful cars of conven- 
tional body construction designed to serve as substitutes 
for steam locomotives in passenger-train service, to the 
light-weight, streamline motor trains not interchangeable 
with standard railway equipment. Included in the latter 
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classification are a number of body units or articulated 
cars which have been built for addition to existing trains 
of light-weight, articulated construction. 
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The list of orders for articulated motor trains and rail- 
motor cars placed with the builders in the United States 
during 1935 is shown in one of the accompanying tables. 








Orders for Articulated Motor Trains and Rail-Motor Cars 


For Service in the United States 


No. Car Type of Horse- 


Road No. Units Each Power Plant power 
pS ee 1 1 Gasoline 62 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 1 4* Diesel-Elec. 660 
Nortor Southern .ccccccccecce 2 1 Gasoline 180 
DD: sorttececeeesecseenes 1 1 Gasoline 120 
Pee Company .ccccccccces 1 = | i##meeeeeee okas 
SeeeORre AF LAME cccccccccue 3AC 1 Gasoline 168 

. 2 1 Diesel-Elec. 600 
I EE Uickeaterreesces 2 107 Diesel-Elec. 2400 
1 1f Diesel-Elec. 900 

1 1t Diesel-Elec. 1200 

2 1fAC_  Diner-Lounge .... 

1 1$AC_CKit.-Din.-L’ng. .... 

Export 
National Rys. of Colombia.... 4 1 Gasoline 260 





* Two body sections air-conditioned. ; 
+ Not including the locomotive which occupies two additional vehicles. 
t Body sections built for addition to existing motor trains. 


: Length of 
Seating Bagg. Compt. 
Capac. F In. Weight Builder 
9 4 4 6,900 Kalamazoo- Dodge 
92 77 2 289,961 Electro-Motive-G.E.-Budd 
53 13 0 42,000 Hall Scott-Amer. Car & F. 
46 8 0 25,000 Buda-Edwards 
es nee <- ion Pullman-Standard 
57 18 0 52,000 Hall Scott-Amer. Car & F. 
ine 33 0 156,126 Electro-Motive-G.E.-St. L. Car 
182 oe ne 1,200,000 Electro-Motive-G. E.-Pullman-Std. 
‘a 137,600 Electro-Motive-G.E.-Pullman-Std. 
_ os _ 174,500 Electro-Motive-G. E.-Pullman-Std. 
56 ae mes 62,300 Pullman-Standard 
35 +e we 58,200 Pullman-Standard 
30 12 0 32,000 Buda-Edwards 








Mexican Railways Show 


Continued Improvement 
(Continued from page 40) 


10 classifications of traffic showed decreases, 18 pro- 
duced increases. As a rule the decreases were moderate 
in extent whereas the increases, particularly those per- 
taining to coal, fruits, petroleum and miscellaneous traf- 
fic, were larger, with the result that a net increase of 
716,070 tons was recorded in freight handled. 

The number of loaded cars interchanged between the 
National Railways of Mexico and American roads at the 
border as well as those received and forwarded at water 
ports, is given in Table II. It will be noted from this 
tabulation that, while imports by rail increased by 474 
cars, or 7.65 per cent, the exports increased 5,102 cars, 
or 91.85 per cent. The principal reason for this situation 
lies with the fact that the low rate of exchange prevailing 
(3.60 pesos per American dollar) places Mexican busi- 
ness interests on a more favorable competitive basis. In 
contrast, however, is the fact that water port imports 
increased 2,523 cars, or 22.95 per cent, while the exports 
rose only 37 cars, or 1.19 per cent. 

Expenditures for additions and betterments totaled 
$5,550,173 for the first nine months, including $2,518,809 
for road construction, $2,165,738 for changing out rail, 
$764,555 for the modification and purchase of locomo- 
tives, $68,277 for the modification and renewal.of bridges 
and $32,794 for the installation of steel lining in wooden 
box cars. These expenditures compare with a total out- 
lay for additions and betterments in the first 10 months 
of 1934 of $3,145,386. The rail-replacement program 
was carried out largely on the Guadalajara and Torreon 
divisions, while the largest expenditures for road con- 
struction were made on the Santa Catarina and Suchil 
branches. The item of $764,555 includes funds expended 
in part payment for three locomotives recently acquired 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. In addition to 
these expenditures 1,990 cars were purchased in the 
United States during the year, the cost of which is being 
charged to operating expenses pending full payment of 
the amount on a per diem basis after which it will be 


transferred to the proper additions and betterments ac- 
counts. Another project carried out during the year 
was the installation of centralized traffic control between 
Mexico, D. F., and Lecheria, Mex., 22 kilometers. 


Locomotives Ordered 
(Continued from page 72) 


19 built here for export during 1934 and six in 1933. In 
Canada four locomotives—all steam—were built last 
year; none was built there in either 1934 or 1933, while 
in 1932 there were three. 

The distinction between locomotives ordered and the 
number built should be emphasized. A locomotive is 
under construction for several months and thus locomo- 
tive production figures for any year naturally include 
some units which were ordered during the closing 
months of the year previous to that under review. It 
is this overlap from year to year that results in a total 
production figure different from the total ordered. Also, 
while the factor has been unimportant in the depression 
years, it should nevertheless again be pointed out, to those 
comparing the more recent with the more remote years 
listed in the accompanying tabulation, that modern loco- 
motives are far more powerful and far more costly than 
those of the days when yearly orders totaled thousands. 

The Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads reports monthly totals of locomotive in- 
stallations and retirements. These figures will not agree 
with the Railway Age totals of locomotives ordered or 
built, because the Car Service Division total covers only 
Class I carriers, whereas the Railway Age figures cover 
all carriers, and also industrial users. 

The details in the appended list of locomotive orders 
were supplied by railways and other purchasers in re- 
sponse to inquiries from the Railway Age. They were 
checked against similar lists furnished through the co- 
operation of the builders, and amplified by reference to 
the weekly reports in the Equipment and Supplies col- 
umn of the Railway Age.. The Railway Age does not, 
however, desire to make any claims as to the scientifi- 
cally statistical accuracy of the tables. 
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Increased 


During 1935 


Federal and state govern- 
ments shared expense with 
railroads in large program 
involving 628 crossings 


By John H. Dunn 
Signaling Editor 


HE year 1935 saw a marked increase in the number 
7 of installations of automatic protection at highway- 

railroad grade crossings, a total of 628 projects 
being completed in the United States and Canada, as 
compared with 392 during the previous year. In fact 
the expenditure for crossing protection equalled or ex- 
ceeded that for automatic block signaling. 

This increase in the installation of automatic crossing 
protection was due primarily to the fact that the regular 
programs of installations made by the railroads at their 
own expense were augmented by installations financed 
by federal, state and city funds Of the 590 complete 
new installations of crossings protected during 1935, the 
railroads paid for 299 projects, the federal government 
239, the states and provinces 46, and cities or counties 6. 
The cost of 4 installations was divided equally between 
the state and the railroad; for one installation in Texas, 
the state paid half and the federal government half; for 
one installation in California the railroad paid one-fourth 
and the city three-fourths, and for one project in Canada 
the costs were divided between the province 30 per cent, 
the federal government 30 per cent, and the railroad 
40 per cent. 


Use of Government Funds 


The bulk of the government funds for crossing pro- 
tection came from the federal treasury, financing 239 
installations. These funds came from appropriations 
authorized by the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Public Works Administration, etc., and do not include 
any appropriations from the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935, the allotments from which have 
only recently been announced in part. 

In developing crossing protection programs financed 
by the various federal acts prior to the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act, the southeastern states have been 
most active, North Carolina having already placed 108 
installations in service, South Carolina 15 and Florida 5. 
Illinois completed 28 of a program totaling 297 crossings 
during the year, California made 24 installations, Mich- 


Crossing Protection Installations 
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North Carolina Used Federal Funds Advantageously to Insta 
ing-Light Signals at 108 Crossings—lInstallation Shown 
on the Seaboard Air Line 


igan 21 and Kansas 7. The average cost of these instal- 
lations varied from $2,500 to $3,000 or more depending 
on the number of tracks. 

The idea that the public should share with the rail- 
roads in the cost of highway-railroad crossing protection 
has been taken up by some of the states, as well as by 
the federal government. Incidentally, a few of the states, 
such as Michigan, have paid half the cost of new installa- 
tions for several years; furthermore, Michigan pays $10 
per month toward the maintenance and operation of 
each installation, a detail that has been overlooked in 
other state and federal projects. It is interesting to 
note, however, that during 1935, California paid for & 
crossing protection installations, Kansas 4, Minnesota 5 
and Territorial funds paid for three installations of cross- 
ing protection on the island of Oahu. In a few instances 
cities or counties have agreed to share the expense, 
among which is Hamilton, Ohio, which has agreed to 
install and maintain automatic gates at a crossing in 
that city. 

The type of protection installed during 1935 included 
95 wigwags, 998 flashing lights, 113 rotating disk stop 
signals, 40 stop-and-go traffic type signals, 26 automatic 
gates, 2 barriers and 4 flood light illuminations. 


Modernization Started in 1935 


The participation of the motoring public in the instal- 
lation of highway-railroad crossing protection recognizes 
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the fact that the major hazard has arisen from the greatly 
increased use of motor vehicles on improved highways. 
The railroads have voluntarily, or at the order of state 
commissions, provided gates at about 4,700 of the 
205,000 crossings in the United States (of which 2,800 
are in part-time operation), they have provided watch- 
men full time at 1,200 crossings and watchmen part-time 
at 5,000 crossings, 17,000 crossings are protected by 
automatically-controlled visible signals and 3,600 by 
audible signals. The annual expenditure of the railroads 
for the maintenance and operation of crossing protection 
approximates $18,000,000 to $20,000,000. Even at that, 
only 30,700 of the 235,000 crossings are protected by 











Table of Crossing Protection Projects Showing Distribution of Funds 





r Funds ~\ 
Number of County 
State Crossings Ry. Fed. State or city 
I a OS eta ara 1 1 — 
ee ree 1 ae 1 
rrr 49 13% 24 8 334 
| PAS ane 1 1 we ° 
COMMESHCUE cc cccccece 7 7 os ee . 
EE -nawp ede wwe ease 6 1 5 — 
SD tndvceeces ake 4 1 2 1 
DE t&btvabeneetenecs 3 aa 2 1 
DL  Gitneceeteenecu 65 31 28 6 
SN: secured eae aired 20 20 ‘aie e« 
Dt stheenecedeeeeeee 13 11 2 ee 
EE wee ease 4x cues 14 3 7 4 
ees 5 5 Pie Pes 
DP icenwnecess 4 1% 1 1% 
Pe 3 3 es ee 
aT 2 2 ne ee 
Massachusetts ........ Z 2 is ee 
EE en wen mienen 57 36% 17 3 WA 
DS  csvbgieenne’ 11 5 1 5 aK 
PE tvecesadwenas 8 8 a i ‘ed 
OO Er 3 2 1 ‘i ox 
New Hampshire ....... 7 6 we 1 
PO EE vdcoreteewe 2 2 - és 
New Mexico .......... 1 os 1 ‘ 
i Sa 46 46 sae 
North Carolina ....... 108 ba 108 
North Dakota ........ =a i we 
Pere 12 12 os “ 
DT: dvavneeunee ee 3 1 es 2 
err 1 “* oe 
Pennsylvania ......... 24 19% 1 3% 
SOE COPOtMe ..cccecs 15 -— 15 oe 
SO EMNOEA ccccccces 2 2 e 
EE waveee eaves 11 5 6 
DE seekers Kee eew ew? 15 14 WA WA 
TE - an ednenevesed 1 1 ° 
Ea 10 2 8g 
WROGMENMOON cccccccece 9 2 2 5 e 
EET cécceveseves 17 17 ee oe ee 
8 OO 2 2 e , ‘ 
ee ‘ we es ee ee 
eee 10 5 2yu Zy A 
I I wk gera-e 0 4 3 1 ‘em ° 
New Brunswick ....... 6 2 “s 
ON Eee 1 1 aes = 
British Columbia ..... 1 oi na 1 
Hawaiian Islands ..... 3 3 . 
Geand Fetal ..ceccs 590 29834 239 46 614 





other than fixed signs, and many of the signal installa- 
tions are so antiquated as not to be adapted for the heavy 
motor traffic that has been brought about by the paving 
of the highways since the signals were installed. 

The modernization of existing signals and installations 
of better forms of protection are, therefore, as much a 
part of the necessary programs as installations at cross- 
ings not now protected automatically. New York now 
has under way a program of modernizing the signals at 
all crossings in that state, while Pennsylvania is paying 
half of the expense of a program to add backlights and 
standard A. A. R. “Stop on Red Signal” signs at exist- 
ing signals, such changes having been completed on 38 
installations on the New York Central lines in Penn- 
sylvania during 1935. 

During the last year complaints have been more nu- 
merous regarding unnecessary delays to motorists be- 
cause crossing signals operate unnecessarily when trains 
are stopped or are switching on the control sections. 
The state highway commission of New York recently 
held a hearing to inquire into this problem. As a matter 
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of fact, the railroads have for several years, especially 
during 1935, been active in providing special control 
arrangements and part-time manual control to reduce the 
unnecessary operation of signals when trains are stopped 
or switching on the control sections. 

Other complaints have arisen concerning the delay to 
motorists when slow-speed trains approaching a crossing 
operate the signals for a longer period than high-speed 
trains, thus delaying motorists, or in some cases, result- 
ing in accidents when motorists get weary of waiting and 
take chances in crossing. This situation has been aggra- 
vated during 1935 by lengthening the control sections to 
protect the faster train speeds. Special devices and cir- 
cuits have been developed, and will, no doubt, be placed 
on the market soon, which are designed to solve this 
problem by causing the signals to operate a uniform time, 
say 20 seconds, prior to the arrival of a train at a cross- 
ing, regardless of whether the train speed is fast or slow. 
Such special controls, however, will be expensive to in- 
stall and will require extra maintenance. In view of 
the fact that the railroads have already provided the sig- 
nals for the protection of the highway traffic, it would 
seem that the motorists should be willing to pay for these 
refinements to save delay to highway vehicles. 

During 1935 several accidents have emphasized the 
fact that at certain crossings of main highways with mul- 
tiple-track roads handling heavy traffic, signals alone are 
not adequate to prevent careless motorists from entering 
upon tracks when trains are approaching. In view of 
these circumstances, interest has been renewed in the 
use of automatic gates and barriers as a means of ob- 
structing vehicles when trains are approaching. With 
this thought in mind, the Burlington has made two in- 
stallations of automatically-controlled power gates on the 
route of one of its streamlined Diesel propelled Zephyr 
trains, the Missouri Pacific made a similar installation 
at Kirkwood, Mo., and the C. N. S. & M., installed auto- 
matic gates at three crossings, while the L. & N., which 
already has several installations, completed another in- 
stallation of automatic gates in Tennessee. 

Likewise, during 1935, further improvements were 
made in barrier protection for crossings, a set of barriers 
being installed to replace signals at a crossing on the 
Chicago & North Western in Des Moines, Iowa, while 
installations are planned on several other roads. As fur- 
ther evidence of the renewed interest in the use of auto- 
matic gates, the A. A. R. Joint Committee on Grade 
Crossing Protection has recently been given an assign- 
ment to study crossing gates with the view to the prepa- 
ration of a set of requisites for the operating character- 
istics of an acceptable standard automatic gate. 


Better Fixed Signs 


As has been proved in recent years, especially on the 
Erie, safety can be increased by the use of reflector-type 
fixed signs. In view of the fact that more than 205,000 
crossings are protected by fixed signs only, and with no 
hope of separating the grades or installing automatic 
protection at any great proportion of these crossings, 
this subject has been given special attention by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway Safety, as well 
as by the recently organized Conference on Accident 
Prevention. 

The practice recommended and followed extensively 
on some roads, such as the Erie, is to provide reflector- 
button type approach warning signs, according to the 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
standards, as well as reflector button crossbuck signs at 
crossings. The reflector-type signs are effective under 
the glare of automobile headlights at night. The state 
of Illinois included, in its 1935 federal program, reflec- 
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tor-button crossbuck sign installations for 354 crossings. 

From the above it may be seen that the problem of 
protecting railway-highway grade crossings is now re- 
ceiving more attention from a larger number of agencies 
than ever before, and that as a result, marked progress 
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is being made in the development of measures for the 
protection of these crossings. 
increasing recognition on the part of the public and its 
representatives that it should bear the major cost of such 


projects. 








Crossing Protection Installations in 1935 


No. of 
Rotating 
Stop Sign 
Signals 
with 
Flashing 
Lights 








No. of 
Source of Crossings 
Road State Funds Protected 
a a. 2 Aare. KG. cccccsce coe BS 2 
Okla. e eeereeee Ry. 1 
Kan. eerseeeesese Fed. : 
N. SS eer eee coewe Bot. 1 
TeX, oeeseccoes cece Ry. 2 
= eee eo we County 1 
OS e ee Ry. 1 
5 ET ec ec State 2 
NG. siiecienveess re. ee eoee Fed. 5 
a. & Fed. 18 
> 4 
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B. & 2 
3 
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1 
B. & 1 
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Cc. N. 3 
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G2: 1 
1 
4 
3 
cP 2 
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1 
ag ee seeeeeeee VAs seers seeeees ; 
Fo cocece eceemens —BEts 
0 Rei ssscccseeweccions a 5 
: EO ence RE 5 
— se | Sees ceumee en 1 
eS. a SOROS Pee 1 
Mic Fed. : 
Ry. 
C. & 1 
c 1 
1 
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Equally important is the 
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Interest revived in carrier-current 
telephony—Pole-line renewals in 
30 per cent upturn 


By O. C. French 


Associate Editor 


T. & T. Activity Increased in 1935 
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Fast Freight Service Demands Adequate 
Communication Facilities 


amount of outside plant replacement in the rail- 

way communication field during 1935, new con- 
struction remained at a relatively low level. This is 
shown by reports received from 115 railroads in the 
United States and Canada, which constitute the basis of 
this sixteenth annual statistical review of this branch of 
the railway field. 

In spite of the apparent quiescence reflected by certain 
of the statistics, it is not to be concluded that the railroad 
communication departments have not been alive to the 
new developments that are taking place so rapidly, not 
only in this field, but in railroad operation as a whole. 
The latter are exerting a pronounced influence on the 


A tessa of there was a distinct increase in the 





Table A—Principal Increases in Plant Facilities During 1935, 
As Compared with 1934 


1935 1934 
Males of new or rebuilt pole line: 
eR RR ey ree 1,577 
NG III oi og i ws Scorn aldigts. vane etareiere 3,593 
TOME TINE ix Sr oe ccc hos wed ce wae eon eubens 1,766 
IIT <i chessesaaniea olen etlasa ap 03)u cso 6! S ola 8 wcaie eS eral Steams 6,936 5,314 
Mileage of new copper wire: 
Se MII 8 as oh 0s ha eGR ieee ne 1,662 
COMI GOI es oi i ich ccdccewcwes 543 
WON wanda deescken-sodecntacenbucoupebecue 2,205 3,141 
Gross increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone 166 174 
Increase in miles of long-distance telephone circuits 4,445 3,314 
New mileage of telegraph. circuits, all types...... 472 818 
Increase in miles of printing telegraph circuits.... 4,436 5,479 
Number of new printing telegraph machines........ 83 43 
Increase in miles of new carrier-current telephone 
a Se Ce Do oko hee de civaeoobesces 604 0 





services now being demanded of telephone and telegraph 
facilities. For example, the fact that freight trains are 


now being handled at or near what were considered 
passenger-train speeds has necessitated the handling by 
wire of certain railroad business which formerly was 
handled satisfactorily by mail. 

_ Another trend that has become increasingly evident 
in late years is the fact that telegraph facilities between 
divisional offices are no longer considered adequate. 
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Long-distance telephone circuits are, therefore, being 
provided, and in many cases these are being connected 
with local PBX or PAX systems to provide the flex- 
ibility necessary for efficient use. As the advantages of 
telephone over telegraph service tend to reduce the 
amount of business handled by telegraph, the possibility 
arises of telegraph wires remaining idle, especially at 





Table B—Principal Copper Wire Installations Completed in 1935 
Miles of New Copper Wire 


Railroad Railroad Commercially Total 
Owned Owned 

a | 24 203 227 
INI, I 5 soca eidsccs ¥ sass einen 4's 56 - 56 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.............. 18 103 121 
ee a 54 ‘ 62 
er EE, SNS oa c ew ncietntc.o wis wes 427 427 
I NN 06 :nio Ata sie wis wreareleiane we 120 120 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 66 66 
ncn a rene 487 487 
SIN <Siriacecaceciattata cla ceveisieorie roterat unset pierane ele -- 138 138 
Tene Ge GW CII i oiissc ho eecencs 106 - 106 





night, while long-distance telephone lines become over- 
loaded during business hours. Considerations such as 





Table C—Printing Telegraph Installations Completed in 1935 


Railroad Miles of Number of 
Circuit Machines 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Be........0c0c00..5. 3,955 4 
TR No a st sie mig aiaraicr ale ack enw owas 115 
I i iccha us cusceeuns eaeneceene 28 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.... 128 
ce EES ERE ere ee ea 20 14 
DE EE CON a .scn conv e's 0m de oneaweedanee 635 { 
PI, Shc res cache wisi wiacaiernnin o aieleiag)arsiote 31 
NN isa tai csp ah opi ik 9 oe. os crn b/w an sy yw SRN or8 315 
Tee ae -Pe Bae kkk sos cicreiescccwcees 210 








these point to the problem of allocating the wire facilities 
most efficiently. Railroad communication men have been 
concerned with these and related problems during 1935. 


Telephone Facilities Expanded 


The tendency of the railroads to curtail the extension 
of telegraph facilities is evidenced by the fact that since 
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1931, when the mileage of new telegraph circuits totaled 
13,602, there has been a steady decline in new telegraph 
line construction. In 1935 this mileage dropped to 472, 
or 42 per cent less than in 1934. In contrast, although 
the mileage of new long-distance telephone circuits de- 
clined from 7,395 in 1931 to a low of 1,923 miles in 
1933, it increased in 1934 to 3,314 miles and again in 
1935 to 4,445 miles, the latter a 34 per cent increase. 
Of course, in certain instances the use of telegraph facil- 
ities is more economical; there are also some services 
to which they are better adapted than telephone facil- 
ities. For these reasons, the two branches of the service 
necessarily supplement one another. 


Joint Telegraph and Telephone Wires 


However, an important factor in the consideration of 
increased telephone circuit mileage is the fact that the 
same wires can be used for both services. Of the total 
mileage of new long-distance circuits provided in 1935, 
the reports show that 862 miles of single-line telegraph 
circuits were converted for use on 431 miles of two-wire 
telephone circuit by proper alteration and transposition, 
the two wires being simplexed to regain one telegraph 
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New Telegraph-Printers Installed Since 1927, and the Circuit 


Mileage Required 


circuit. A total of 1,303 miles of telephone circuit was 
obtained by outright conversion, without retaining the 
telegraph connection. Of the remaining new telephone 
circuits, 1,132 miles were secured by the Seaboard Air 
Line by imposing a phantom circuit on new and existing 
telephone channels. Other new telephone circuits were 
obtained by the assignment of wires from commercial 
companies and by new construction, both in small 
amounts. 

From these considerations the fact is evident that the 
changes now taking place in the railroad communication 
service are those which can be made with minimum capi- 
tal expenditures, and these are being done with con- 
siderable profit and improvement in the service. There- 
fore, the figures reflecting new wire installations are not 
necessarily indicative of the improvements actually being 
effected. Obviously, projects that entail relatively little 
expense have fitted in with the limited budgets of the 
last four years. 

Pole-Line Construction Increased 

Six of the items listed in Table A show increases over 
the corresponding figures of the previous year. A sig- 
nificant item in this table is the total mileage of new or 


rebuilt pole line. The 6,936 miles reported exceeds the 
1934 figure by 30 per cent, and was itself an increase 
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over that of the previous year, 1933. This increase is 
accounted for by the 81 per cent increase in the mileage 
rebuilt by commercial companies and a 49 per cent in- 
crease in that jointly owned. These two increases offset 
a 27 per cent reduction in the figure for railroad-owned 
pole lines. 

The net increase in pole-line reconstruction indicates 
that the commercial companies are better able to improve 
their outside plant facilities and that the railroads are 
sharing in these improvements to a greater extent than 
during 1934. The total of 6,936 miles is larger than any 
corresponding figure since 1930, when 9,024 miles of 
line were reported as new or rebuilt. 

In addition to the items listed in Table A, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific reports that in the first 10 months 
of 1935 the regular section linemen of this road set 2,968 
new poles, reset 5,224, and stub-reinforced 970 poles. 
On the basis of 35 poles per mile, these spot renewals 
are equivalent to 262 miles of line. 


Mileage of New Copper Wire Installed 


The mileage of new copper line wire installed on all 
roads totaled 2,205, a 30 per cent reduction from 1934. 
Installations exceeding 50 miles are shown in Table B. 
The Missouri Pacific and its subsidiary, the Gulf Coast 
Lines, reported the largest increases in copper-wire mile- 
age. Extensive increases in copper wire mileage are, of 
course, associated with prosperity years. 

Although the new mileage of telephone-dispatched 
road is substantially the same as in the previous year, the 
Seaboard Air Line accounted for the entire amount, 
166 miles. According to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission report of January 1, 1935, the total mileage of 
road over which train orders are dispatched by telephone 
decreased from 151,300 in 1934 to 151,098 in 1935. 
However, a greater decrease was reported in the mileage 
dispatched by telegraph, which amounted to 94,627 in 
1934 and 93,907 in 1935, as of January 1 of these years. 
The total mileage reported was 237,126, indicating that 
some roads use both telegraph and telephone on certain 
districts. 


Telegrczph-Printer Service Extended 


The number of telegraph-printer machines placed in 
service during 1935 was nearly double that for 1934, 
although the mileage of circuit required was some- 
what reduced. The accompanying diagram illustrates 
the trend of these installations, beginning with 1925. 
From the low point of 1933, the curves show a definite 
upswing. The relation of miles of circuit involved to 
the number of machines varies widely. For example, 
in its highly-developed suburban territory, the Long 
Island installed 14 machines requiring but 20 miles of 
circuit, while the New York Central installed 4 machines 
requiring 625 miles of telegraph circuit. 

Of the 83 machines installed last year, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe accounted for more than half, in- 
stalling nearly three times the number it reported for 
1934. The 46 machines are distributed at divisional 
headquarters throughout the system and are employed 
in a wide variety of message service. One installation 
links the system general office at Topeka, Kan., with 
the store department in another part of the city. All of 
the telegraph-printer circuits on the system are full du- 
plex, operable in both directions simultaneously, and all 
circuits are equipped with motor control devices which 
enable the sending office to start and stop the motor on 
the distant receiving machine. Receiving printers are 
equipped with single-copy continuous-roll paper which 
obviates the need for continuous manning during recep- 
tion. Additional copies required in case of multiple- 
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address messages are provided by means of duplicating 
machines. 

The 2,955 miles of circuit required for the Santa Fe 
installations were obtained by converting existing lines 
for the new service, very little new construction being 
required. On this road the increased message capacity 
obtained by means of printer operation released other 
circuits that were formerly overloaded, and permitted 
the extension of long-distance conversation channels 
without appreciable new construction. 

Whereas in 1934 only five roads made printer instal- 
lations, nine roads extended the use of these machines 
in 1935. Table C lists all of those reported. 


Carrier-Current Telephone on Two Roads 


During the last year the Illinois Terminal and the 
Rock Island initiated carrier-current telephone service 
between certain operating points. Although the com- 
mercial communication companies and the Canadian 
railroads have made extensive use of this system 
for several years, the latter for commercial service, 
these two installations are the first on record that are 
being used exclusively for railroad business in the United 
States. 

The Illinois Terminal installed 190 miles of carrier 
telephone circuit which is being used for intercommuni- 
cation between the terminals and points beyond the pri- 
vate wire system. This installation provides a much 
needed through service between divisional offices, reliev- 
ing badly overloaded physical circuits. 

The Rock Island installation embraces 414 miles of 
two-wire carrier telephone circuit superimposed on ex- 
isting long-distance circuits of the usual character. This 
also relieves a badly overloaded long-distance channel. 
The new circuit extends from Chicago to Trenton, Mo., 
from which point connection is made to Kansas City. 
Long-distance telephone service is provided between 
Chicago and Davenport, Iowa, including Silvis, Ill., near 
by, and the division offices in Kansas City. 

The Canadian National completed a 311-mile exten- 
sion of high-frequency carrier-current telegraph facilities 
in commercial service. 

Railroad communication officers maintained close con- 
tact during the year with new developments of the com- 
mercial companies, largely through the work of the 
Telegraph and Telephone section of the Association of 
American Railroads. Among the developments have 
been several technical refinements in equipment for im- 
proving telephone service, including new repeater station 
equipment, the application of dial selectors to telegraph 
printers, etc. The development of ultra short-wave radio 
telephone equipment for freight trains is being pursued 
actively by the manufacturers. 


Facsimile Telegraph Service the Outstanding Event 


An outstanding event of the year with respect to the 
communication field was the initiation of commercial 
facsimile telegraph service on November 14, between 
New York, N. Y., and Buffalo. Although this service 
has been possible for several years, the recent develop- 
ments of the Western Union Telegraph Company have 
made it commercially feasible. It is quite probable that 
the railroads may at some future time find this develop- 
ment useful for the rap’d transmission of exact copies 
of important documents or even ordinary messages and 
letters, including signatures. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the modern tempo of 
handling railroad business demands an ever increasing 
amount of wire communication to replace mail commu- 
nication which is now too slow for effective results. 
When the various methods of utilizing existing wires for 
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dual purposes become fully exploited by the railroads, 
and as demands are made for additional communication 
channels, new wires and equipment will have to be pro- 
vided. The prospects, therefore, for continued expan- 
sion in the railroad communication field during the com- 
ing year are good, depending in some degree on the 
extent of business improvement. 


Equipment Prices 


ATA upon which to base reliable conclusions as to 
D trends in railway equipment prices were even 

scarcer in 1935 than they were in 1934. This arose 
from the fact that, in the first place, orders were fewer 
in 1935 than in the preceding year and, secondly, from 
the fact that price information is obtainable only as it 
is disclosed in finance reports issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission when equipment trust certifi- 
cates or other securities are authorized in connection 
with the acquisition of the equipment. If such securities 
are not issued, then the prices paid do not become a 
matter of public record. 

Furthermore, the Commission does not always dis- 
close unit prices but may limit its disclosure to the 
total expenditure involved. When the equipment is uni- 
form in character, the unit price may still be calculated 
by dividing the total cost by the number of units. If 
the equipment concerned in any one issue of securities is 
heterogeneous, as it usually, is, a lump sum total is of 
no value whatsoever in arriving at cost information for 


Some 1935 Equipment Prices 


LocoMoTIVvEs 
Tractive Force 
Type Number Service Weight lb. Inc. Booster Ib. Unit Cost 
4-8-4 5 Psegr. 475,000 81,035 $120.898 


Freicut Cars 


No. Kind Capacity lb. Construction Weight lb. Unit Cost 
100 Auto 100,000 Steel Frame 54,800 $3,183" 
50 Stock 80,000 Steel Frame 42,000 066 
75 Flat 100,000 Steel Underframe 46,400 2.116 
2000 Hopper 100,000 Steel 40,500 1,995 
1500 Hopper 100,000 Steel 40,500 2,037 
1500 Hopper 100,000 Steel 40,500 2,019 


500 Box 80,000 Steel 43,700 2,135 


* Cost including loaders. 


PASSENGER TRAIN Cars 


No, Description Cost Each 

55 40 ft. 8% in. Steel Milk Cars, Wt. 60,000 Ib...... 6077 
4 Light Wt. Gasoline Rail Cars Seating 57 Passengers 

With Baggage Compartment ............... 3,072 

1 Stream-lined, Diesel-electric, 5-car train.... $23,085 


7+ Exclusive of cost of trucks. 





the different types involved. An “average” price, for 
instance, of 11 diesel-electric locomotives, eight of which 
were of 600 hp., one of 2,000 hp. and two of 1,800 would 
not convey any very clear idea as to trends in prices of 
such equipment. 

The accompanying table sets forth a few of the frag- 
mentary price data which were obtained from reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission with descriptive 
data from other sources. With due allowance for their 
inadequacy, they may still serve to throw some light on 
price tendencies during the year. 





New Bus Routes Were Inaugurated and Existing Lines Extended During the Year 


Railway Motor Transport Had a 
Boom Year 


Purchase of new companies, expansion of existing lines, 
and revived interest featured 1935 


By Charles Layng 
Motor Transport Editor 


1935 than in any year since the railways first be- 

came interested in highway transportation. The 
impetus for this development was provided largely but 
not entirely by the Motor Carrier Act. 

Their investment was doubled during the year. The 
provision of new services and the expansion of existing 
services were reflected in renewed purchases of automo- 
tive equipment by the railways. In addition, the rail- 
ways initiated a campaign to modernize the highway 
equipment which they already owned. 

The unprecedented expansion of railway-owned bus 
companies, together with the purchase of numerous inde- 
pendent bus companies by the railways, show the trend 
in the passenger transportation field. In freight trans- 
portation, the growth of storedoor collection and deliv- 
ery, which was one of the features of 1934, continued 
with undiminished vigor in 1935, culminating with the 
recommendation of the Association of American Rail- 
roads favoring a nation-wide pick-up and delivery ser- 
vice. During the year, too, the legal situation in this 
regard was clarified by a clear-cut decision in favor of 
the Boston & Maine, whose collection and delivery ser- 
vice was bitterly attacked by independent truck interests, 
but was sustained in every point by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, docket No. 26283. 


R985 tha motor transport made greater progress in 


This spread of collection and delivery service was 
marked by the trend last year toward direct ownership 
of the trucking companies providing such service. Even 
in cases where this service is contracted, the trend to- 


ward railway supervision of operations and purchases - 


has been marked. 

The year also witnessed a marked increase in the pro- 
vision of station-to-station service with more roads than 
heretofore taking advantage of the possibilities, first 
made apparent in New England, of establishing concen- 
tration and distribution points at which merchandise 
trains gather and set out cars. It has been possible to 
operate these trains at passenger train speeds by elimi- 
nating local stops and providing truck service between 
the local stations and the concentration and distribution 
centers. The theory once held that such a joint service 
could only be successful in congested, thickly settled New 
England has been proved incorrect by successful opera- 
tions of this kind in California, Texas, Kansas, Muissis- 
sippi, Canada and other areas which could hardly be 
termed over-populated. 


Specific Bus Activities 


The purchase of the largest independent bus operator 
in the country by a railway company naturally headlined 
any account of railway passenger motor transport dur- 
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ing 1935. This, however, was only a part of the rail- 
way expansion in the bus field during the year. After 
railway participation in passenger motor transport had 
been practically static for some years, the few large 
operations remaining the same as they had been, without 
much expansion of any sort, the activities last year offer 
a marked contrast. 

The large purchase was made by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, which, in acquiring, through its subsidiary, 
the General Improvement Company, 23,000 shares of 
stock of the Southern Kansas Stage Lines, also acquired 
the bus subsidiaries of the Southern Kansas, namely, the 
Blue Coach Motor Lines, operating between Chicago and 
Kansas City; the Cardinal Stages, operating in northern 
Kansas and eastern Colorado; and the Santa Fe Trail 
Stages, operating between Denver and Los Angeles, thus 
establishing a potential transcontinental bus line roughly 
paralleling its railway lines. Through this same pur- 
chase, the Santa Fe also acquired a 50 per cent interest 
in the Southern Kansas Greyhound Lines, operating be- 
tween Kansas City and Tulsa, making this line, like so 
many other Greyhound subsidiaries, 100 per cent railway 
owned, the other 50 per cent of the stock being held by 
the Southwestern Greyhound Lines, a St. Louis South- 
western subsidiary. 

Through its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Santa Fe 
Transportation Company, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe also began the use of buses and trucks in train re- 
placement this year, the operations being marked by the 
use, in some cases, of a combination bus-truck unit, capa- 
ble of handling 13 passengers and 3 tons of freight, 
express or mail. 


The Burlington Expanded 


A development of equal importance was the expansion 
of the Burlington Transportation Company, a Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy subsidiary. Until the spring of 
1934, the operations of this company were confined to 
train-replacement service. Beginning then, however, 
through runs were established for distances of a few 
hundred miles and this was followed by extensions of 
through service to Omaha, Kansas City and Chicago. 

Beginning with the first of 1935, however, through 
service from Chicago to Los Angeles was established 
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through the purchase of the franchises, but not the equip- 
ment, of the Columbia Nitecoach Lines. At first, this 
was operated on a tri-weekly basis. However, with the 
purchase and delivery of a fleet of modern, streamlined 
buses built especially for transcontinental service, daily 
runs were soon inaugurated, and these were supple- 
mented, some months later, by the establishment of a 
route between Salt Lake City and San Francisco, mak- 
ing close connections with the transcontinental buses 
from and to Chicago. Meanwhile, many other through 
routes were being established along the Burlington lines. 
The Burlington also participated, with the Missouri 
Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande Western, in the 
establishment of the Denver-Salt Lake Stages, a new 
a operating over the short highway route via Berthoud 
ass. 


Activity on Other Lines 


The Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, bus 
operating subsidiary of the Missouri Pacific, also ex- 
panded its lines materially elsewhere, in addition to the 
joint operation named in the preceding paragraph, estab- 
lishing, during 1935, through routes into the Rio Grande 
valley of southern Texas and between Kansas City and 
Pueblo, where connection is made with some of the 
numerous and actively successful bus subsidiaries of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. This latter extension, 
with the new Burlington schedules, provides close con- 
nections for transcontinental bus passengers between 
St. Louis and San Francisco, going one way via Ten- 
nessee Pass and returning via Berthoud Pass, or vice 
versa. 

In the East, the New York Central entered the bus 
operating picture by consummating an agreement with 
the Eastern Greyhound Lines, whereby rail-highway 
co-ordination of various sorts was made possible. The 
name of the bus company was thereupon changed to the 
Central Greyhound Lines. 

The Boston & Maine Transportation Company and 
the New England Transportation Company both engaged 
in an equipment modernization campaign, which includ- 
ed the purchase of a number of new coaches of modern 
design. 

Most of the eastern railways’ bus operating subsidi- 
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aries have been established for some time, and all of 
them continued their expansion along the lines of new 
routes, faster and more attractive service and by the pro- 
vision of better station facilities. 

While these developments are the more outstanding, 
they are by no means all there were in the rail-highway 
passenger transportation field. . Wholly or partially 
owned railway bus subsidiaries, such as the Northland 
Greyhound Lines, the Interstate Stages, the Pacific 
Greyhound Lines, the Boston & Maine, the Louisiana 
& Arkansas, the Northern Pacific, the Norfolk South- 
ern, the New Haven and the Eastern Tennessee & West- 
ern North Carolina transportation companies were all 
active in the extension of lines, modernizing equipment 
and providing new and modern station facilities. 

In general, it may now be said that a veritable net- 
work of railway-owned bus lines extends across the coun- 
try. Such bus lines operate in every state, and the ex- 
pansion begun this year after a long period of inactivity 
gives every indication of continuing unabatedly in 1936. 


Truck Activities 


While the rapid extension of pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice and the announced intention to make such service 
nation-wide as rapidly as possible occupy the spotlight 
on the rail-highway freight transportation stage, other 
highly important developments have also taken place. 
Among these, the Burlington Transportation Company 
established a freight division by the purchase of the Mer- 
chants Cartage Company and the Corn Belt Transporta- 
tion Company. This company also has options on sev- 
eral other trucking lines. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which, through the 
Santa Fe Transportation Company, established a truck 
service on a contract basis in the San Joaquin valley in 
California in October, 1934, purchased equipment of its 
own to operate this service in the spring of 1935. 
Through the acquisition of the Southern Kansas Stages 
in the fall, the A. T. & S. F. became a large truck oper- 
ator, with lines serving Kansas City, Ft. Smith, Okla- 
homa City, Joplin, Wichita, St. Joseph, Enid, Omaha, 
Lincoln and many other points. 

Smaller operations, established or expanded during the 
year, were numerous, such as those of the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Kansas City Southern, the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern and the East Tennessee & Western North 
Carolina. 

The Pacific Motor Transport Company and the Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company, truck operating subsidi- 
aries of the Southern Pacific, continued their expansion 
during the year. The latter company now owns some 
250 units of highway freight equipment and engages 
profitably in almost every conceivable variety of truck 
service, although its principal function continues to be 
rail-highway co-ordination. As a result of its general 
growth and the obtaining of a contract for hauling ma- 
terials from the railhead to the Los Angeles aqueduct, 
this company is probably among the leading trucking 
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companies in the United States from the standpoint of 
tonnage handled. 

Of particular interest to the railway field also was the 
establishment of a transcontinental truck line this year 
under the management of J. L. Keeshin, who maintains 
the attitude of being entirely willing to co-operate with 
the railways, and has backed up this attitude by a suc- 
cessful arrangement with the Rock Island for trailer 
ferry service, which has been described in the Railway 
Age more than once, during the nearly two years that it 
has been in operation. 

Still another development of particular interest oc- 
curred on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, one 
of the pioneers in the rail-truck field through its subsidi- 
ary, the New Haven Transportation Company. The 
railway again pioneered by purchasing more than 50 
trucks for use by its maintenance of way department in 
increasing the efficiency of its track gangs by providing 
greater flexibility of movement. 


The Future 


The developments last year indicate clearly that the 
rail president who said some months ago that the Motor 
Carrier Act put the railways into bus and truck opera- 
tion on a large scale was a reliable prophet. Further ex- 
pansion along these liries in 1936 seems almost inevit- 
able although, even with the present situation continuing 
to exist, the railway bus and truck market is a large one. 
That truck and bus manufacturers are alert to the fu- 
ture possibilities of this market, as well as to its existing 
fertility, is indicated by the fact that at least three man- 
ufacturers are now engaged in the formation of special 
railway sales departments. 


Orders for Highway Vehicles 


Railways, together with their subsidiaries and affiliated 
motor transport companies, ordered during 1935 a total 
of 280 buses, 543 trucks, 106 tractors, 174 trailers and 
111 automobiles, according to replies received by the 
Railway Age in response to questionnaires seeking such 
data. 

All of the foregoing totals, except that for buses, are 
substantially in excess of the orders reported for 1934. 
In an attempt to make the 1935 survey a more compre- 
hensive one questionnaires were last year forwarded to 
all bus and truck companies in which the railroads are 
shown, by Co-ordinator Eastman’s 1934 report on Regu- 
lation of Transportation Agencies, to have an interest. 
The returns from these questionnaires sent to railroad 
affiliates were somewhat disappointing—less than 50 per 
cent replied—and thus the accompanying tabulation must 
again be presented with the stipulation that these data 
“continue to be somewhat fragmentary.” Those of the 
railroad affiliates which did report their 1935 orders are 
included in the accompanying table under the railroad to 
which they were assigned in the Eastman report, al- 
though intermediate holding companies which the latter 
also listed have been omitted here. 








Orders for Highway Vehicles 


Type of 
Purchaser No. Vehicle 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Santa Fe Transportation Company................ 1 Bus-Truck 
1 Bus 
: 1 Trailer 
Southern Kansas Stage Lines Company........... 8 us 
6 Bus 
3 Bus 


Seating 
capacity or 


truck capacity Where to 
in tons be used Manufacturer 
16 Rev. White 
5 Rev. Ford 
heastantes Rev. Trailer Co. of America 
25 Rev. Pickwick 
30 Rev. General Motors 
33 Rev. General Motors 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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ONLY A COMPLETE ARCH 
Gives Maximum Economy 


The Security Arch is carefully proportioned to 


meet the requirements of the firebox design. 


| Properly installed the Security Sectional Arch 
insures maximum boiler capacity and minimum 


| fuel consumption. 


To maintain this fuel economy be sure a complete 


7 Security Arch is in place at all times. 


se 


Fy 
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There’s More To 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » w » 






Refractery Specialists 
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THE FIRST OF THE NEW 4-8-4- 
FOR THE 


CHESAPEAKE & QOHITO 
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GREENBRIER TYPE LOCOMOTIVES 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 





#600 Thomas Jefferson — #601 Patrick Henry — #602 Benjamin 


Harrison — #603 James Madison — #604 Edward Randolph 





Five 4-8-4 Type Locomotives, designated by the railroad as The Green- 








brier Type, were recently delivered by Lima Locomotive Works, 
Incorporated, to The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company. 
These locomotives are specially designed to develop unusually high 


sustained horsepower for heavy, high speed passenger train service. 








LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 
LIMA OHIO 
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Purchase: 
Southern Kansas Stage Lines Company (continued) 


Baltimore & Ohio 

West Virginia Transportation Company........... 
INI, (UN I ae ee Oi a rere a 
NE te aa inde centiadadewesicancoeacen aa 


Boston & Maine Transportation Company 


Central of Georgia _ 
Central of Georgia Motor Transport Company...... 
NE Ue IN y dececs'o crcdivehcencerueeeMegcebuecs 


Chicamo, Burlington & Quincy .. 6.66 cc ccccccccccces 
Burlington Transportation Company............... 
Merchants Cartage Company.........ccccccccccces 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville................... 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Wilson Transportation Company...............e6- 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend................. 

Delaware & Hudson........ See verecteeeseceeneess i 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..............00-- 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Denver, Colorado Springs & Pueblo Motorway and 
Pe SE BUOUNN OE vos cccciencdicwaenceencess 


rr is okie ge clene nee enee mee eees 
i 2 CR, oo. cece recur eters eeReaems 
Pe CE, WO os a voc kee uvaedChndsesees even oenurns 
DE Aivea de eke eve EEN e CORRS SESE OOV EOE RT OTeEeS 


Ts ee Cee. cre bhereceeee he oeeweaemed een 
Ce SHOE Soko cover se ccnderedddeeKeeeosnreens 


Maman City Bees. cc vccctcvcsvecwesssecneseess 
Canton & New PaGiea.. 00. scccccvcescecesesintees 
Lehigh Valley 


A NN i ee elena Gard a be Adee ethene ee Reeue’s 
re CD |... aces ae eee eee be Kesteeeoewews 


Maine Central Transportation Company............ 
Missouri Pacific ' cf 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company.......... 


New York Central 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
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Orders for Highway Vehicles 


(Continued from page 92) 
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Type of 
Vehicle 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 


Automobile 
Bus 
Bus 

Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 

Bus 
Bus 
Automobile 


Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 

Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 

Bus 
Truck 
Truck 

Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Automobile 
us 

Bus 

Bus 
Truck 

Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 


Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 


Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
sus 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Bus 


Bus 
Automobile 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 


Seating 
capacity or 


truck capacity 


in tans 
29 
16 
16 
1% ton 
1Y ton 
2 ton 
2 ton 
4 ton 


20 

4 ton 
ton 
Sc 
5 
c 
2 
c 
S 
2 


Dw 


1 

1Y% ton 
Y, ton 
1% ton 
14 ton 


r 
umn 


1% ton 
1% ton 
33 
35 
21 


29 

7 
Y ton 
2 ton 
% ton 
114 ton 
3 ton 


Where ts 
be used 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
‘o. Business 
Co. Business 


CS 


Rev. 
Co. Business 


Rev. 

Rev. 

Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
ev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 


Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 

Rev. 

Rev. 


Rev. 

Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 


Co. Business 
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Manuiacturer 
General Motors 
Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Ford 
Dart 
General Motors 
Spencer Trailer Co. 


General Motors 
Chrysler 
Chrysler 
Chevrolet 

Ford 

Ford 

Ford 

Ford 

General Motors 
General Motors 
Buick 


Mack 

Ford 

Ford 

Chevrolet 
General Motors 
Ford 

Chevrolet 
Plymouth 
Mack 

Ford 

Int. Harvester 
Ford 

Int. Harvester 
La Peer 

Ford 

Chevrolet 
General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Int. Harvester 
White 
Fruehauf 
Chevrolet 


General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Studebaker 
Ford 
Studebaker 
chrysler 

Ford 


Chevrolet 

Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 

Ford 

Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile 
Nash 

Ford 

General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Ford 

Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 


. and Co. Business Ford 


General Motors 
General Motars 


y. and Co. Business Chevrolet 


Chevrolet 
Chrysler 
Diamond T 
Hudson 
Chevrolet 


General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 


Chrysler 
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Purchaser 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 


A 
° 


DO et DD DD tt PRN ADA WO Oo SI 


New England Transportation 


— 


Berkshire Motor Coach Lines, Inc 
Victoria. Coach Line, Inc 
Connecticut Company 


a 


Norfolk & Western 


TREE R ToS eee ee oe ee ee 





Norfolk Southern 








Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation................ 1 
: 
; 1 
Northern Pacific 
Northern Pacific Transport Company.............. a 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
‘ 1 
Yellowstone Park Transportation Company......... 1 
Northwestern Pacific .....cccssccccccecsesccccscccs 1 
IEEE. enleresie-cewic sense so5es chee sows cancers 1 
2 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines.................... 60 
1 
8 
Pennsylvania Transfer Company.................- 4 
6 
Union Station Transfer Company. .-.........e.ce00. 2 
1 
1 
Merchants Trucking Company..............cee00- 1 
PON FEMI io oaidns hac avese tives vcr seeve esses cc's 1 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern...................- 1 
Se Oe Serer rere 375 
30 
68 
Reading ; . 
Reading Transportation Company................. 5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
12 
ee. NN INNIS Soo eas Shih sie AR Res : 
3 
1 
OS, I 56s Ss is die Gi awiomwedwieweans 6 
5 
1 
POCO TCP TES osc sis neice ew etieis scene 48 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company................. 12 
3 
4 
1 
2 
12 
16 
2 
8 
20 
ene Gs Thee CRG oi 6.6 hese canripexiwewias teecen ; 
Texas & Pacific 
Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Company........ : 
1 
1 
4 
3 
. . 1 
Union Pacific 
Wuteratnte FEAR TAGOK ois. 2.6:055)3:000 bc dindiasigicieccves 10 
Ota Papi CONGUE cic cide aie ss ces tec eeceee tection 1 














Type of 
Vehicle 
Bus 
Automobile 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 


Bus 
Bus 
Truck 


Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus-Truck 
Bus-Truck 
Bus-Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
us 
Bus 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 
ruc 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Truck 
Automobile 


Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 


Bus 
Automobile 
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Orders for Highway V ehicles— Continued 


Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 
int 1s 


1¥Y, ton 
1% ton 


44 
44 
1% ton 


ee eee eee 


Where to 
be used 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

Co. Business 
Rev. 
ev. 

Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

_ Rev. 

Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

ev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

Co. Business 

ev. 

Co. Business 

Co. Business 

Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 

Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

Co. Business 

Co. Business 


Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Coa. Business 
Ca. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Ca. Business 
Co. Business 
ev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Manufacturer 
Ford 
Hudson 
General Motors 
é eee Motors 
General Motors 
Martin Trailer Co 
Buick 
Packard 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
General Motors 
General Motors 
A.C.F. Motors 
General Motors 
Twin Coach 
White 
Mack 


Chevrolet 


A.C.F. Motors 
White 
Ford 


Mack 

Mack 

General Motors 
General Motors 
Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 
General Motors 
Chevrolet 

Ford 

General Motors 
General Motors 
Company Shops 
General Motors 
Ford 

Ford 

General Motors 
General Motors 
Ford 


seee 
Reo 
General Moto1 


eeeseses 


White 

General Motors 

Int. Harvester 
Mack 

General Motors 

Fitz Gibbon & Crisp 
Int. Harvester 
White 

Fruehauf 

Chevrolet 


General Motors 
General Motors 
Dodge 
Packard 
Lincoln 
Cadillac 
Chevrolet 

Ford 


Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 


White 
White 
Reo 
Chevrolet 
Ford 
Fruehauf 
Nabors 


White 


General Motors 
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WHETHER PASSENGER 
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2; OR FREIGHT SERVICE 


THE PUBLIC DEMANDS HIGH SPEED 





Franklin devices are designed to permit higher speeds and greater 


economy of locomotive maintenance. 


] The Locomotive Booster by providing added power for starting, accelerating 
and over the “tight places” gets the train more quickly to road speeds and re- 
duces the time between terminals. It avoids the need of large main cylinders 
for power in starting and avoids the high maintenance due to excessive stress 
on machinery and frames. 


y) The Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber maintains perfect driving 
box adjustment by automatically compensating for wear between the driving 
box face and pedestal or jaw members and for expansion and contraction of 
the box. It is applicable to either roller or plain bearing boxes. It increases the 
life of every bearing on the locomotive and materially reduces maintenance 
costs. It is to the locomotive what the shock absorber is to your automobile. 


3 Franklin Radial Buffer Type E-2 provides free flexibility between engine and 
tender yet maintains normal contact between the buffer surfaces with high 
frictional resistance to compression. It avoids any development of lost motion 
and subsequent destructive shocks to the drawbar and drawbar connections. 
It effectively dampens oscillation between engine and tender, improves the 
riding qualities and increases safety of high speed operation. It eliminates 
destructive driving box pound that hammers bearings out of round. 





Franklin Power Reverse Gear facilitates accurate and instantaneous cut-off 
adjustment for any speed. This makes for economical use of steam and in- 
creased safety of operation. It cushions the shocks at high speeds thus avoiding 
excess stresses that cause high maintenance costs. Franklin gears hold, and 
have little or no maintenance cost. 


N| RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO ° MONTREAL 
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1. C. C. Warns Motor Carriers to 
File Applications 


Because motor carriers have been so slow 
in filing their applications to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for certifi- 
cates and permits under the motor carrier 
act the commission has issued a notice to 
all motor carriers engaged in transportation 
for hire in interstate or foreign commerce 
urging them to give the matter immediate 
attention and to file their applications 
promptly in order that their rights may 
not be forfeited. It also says that prompt 
filing will materially assist the commis- 
sion in handling the work. 

The act provides that common carriers 
by motor vehicle subject thereto who were 
in bona fide operation on June 1, and 
contract carriers who were in bona fide 
operation on July 1, and who have so oper- 
ated since whichever of those dates is ap- 
plicable, shall be issued a certificate or per- 
mit without further proceedings, provided 
that application for such certificate or per- 
mit is made to the commission within 120 
days after October 15, 1935, or in other 
words, on or before February 12, 1936. 
Forms to be used in making such applica- 
tions and copies of the motor carrier act 
were given wide distribution in October, 
but to date only a comparatively small 
number of such applications have actually 
been filed with the commission. 

The commission desires to call to the 
attention of all motor carriers who are 
entitled to the benefit of these provisions 
of the act that unless their applications for 
certificates or permits are filed on or be- 
fore February 12, 1936, they will lose valu- 
able rights, and that if they continue so to 
operate without filing such applications they 
will be subject to fines not exceeding $100 
for the first offense and not exceeding $500 
for any subsequent offense. Each day of 
such violation will constitute a separate 
offense. 

If motor carriers entitled to take advan- 
tage of the above mentioned provisions do 
not file their applications on or before 
February 12, 1936, they will lose their right 
to the issuance of a certificate or permit 
unless they prove a case of public conven- 
ience and necessity or consistency with the 
public interest in the same manner as 
though they had never been in operation. 

This warning is directed also to those 
motor carriers who instituted or extended 
their operations after June 1, if a com- 
mon carrier, or July 1, if a contract car- 
rier, and who were engaged in carrying on 
such operation or extension on October 
15. Any such newly instituted or extended 
operation will be unlawful after Febru- 
ary 12, 1936, unless application for a cer- 
tificate or permit to cover has heen filed 


with this Commission on or before that 
date. 

The attention of these motor carriers is 
directed to the further fact that a motor 
carrier may be engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce even though its physi- 
cal operations do not cross state lines. Each 
motor carrier should carefully consider the 
nature and extent of of its transportation 
business to determine whether it is actually 
engaged in such commerce and subject to 
the act. In case of doubt it should file the 
appropriate application and thus safeguard 
its rights under the act. 

Attention is also directed to the fact 
that the law does not empower the com- 
mission to extend beyond February 12, 
1936, the date for filing the applications. 


Atlantic States Shippers’ Board 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
3oard will hold its next regular meeting 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on Thursday, January 9. 
3esides the reports of the 39 commodity 
and standing committees, there will be a 
report of the freight loss and damage 
prevention committee and brief addresses 
on the pier boycott situation in New York 
harbor, and the motor carrier act; the 
New York situation by J. K. Hiltner and 
the motor carrier act by J. G. Scott of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Tariff Sections of Motor Carrier Act 
Further Postponed 


In response to numerous requests, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
January 2, issued an order further ex- 
tending the effective date of sections of the 
Motor Carrier Act dealing with the filing 
and observance of rate tariffs and requir- 
ing that tariffs be filed with the commis- 
sion on or before March 2, effective on 
April 1. The commission expects to pub- 
lish its rules and regulations governing the 
construction, filing and posting of tariffs 
within a few days. 


Court Enjoins New Election in Labor 
Dispute 


The supreme court of the District of 
Columbia has issued an injunction, on ap- 
plication of the Atlantic Coast Line Shop- 
men’s Association, to prevent a new elec- 
tion, ordered by the National Mediation 
Board, for the purpose of designating rep- 
resentatives of the company’s shop em- 
ployees. The court held that there was no 
evidence that the company had used co- 
ercion or influence or had interfered with 
the voting at a previous election at which 
the Shopmen’s Association had_ received 
the majority vote. 
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Earnings of Employed Railroad Work- 
ers Above Food Price Level 


Earnings of the million employed rail- 
road workers are at present, on the aver- 
age, 93 per cent as large as they were 
during 1929, while retail food prices are 
at approximately 80 per cent of the 1929 
level, according to a statement issued by 
L. H. Bean, economic adviser to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Con- 
sequently, he says, the average railroad 
worker with a job is able to buy with 
his earnings 16 per cent more food than 
in 1929, and the statement also points out 
that the employed worker on the railroads 
fared considerably better during the de- 
pression than did the average employed 
factory worker. Attention is called, how- 
ever, to the fact that “a large amount of 
unemployment still exists among railroad 
workers; only 61 per cent as many persons 
are employed on the railroads as were 
employed in 1929. In October, 1935, 
1,030,000 workers were employed on the 
Class I railroads compared with 1,690,000 
during 1929,” 

“The levels of both earnings and em- 
ployment have risen since the bottom of 
the depression, when average earnings of 
employed workers were only 80 per cent 
as large as in 1929 and only 56 per cent 
as many persons were employed on the 
railroads, as in 1929,” Mr. Bean continues. 

“At the bottom of the depression, food 
price levels had fallen to 58 per cent of 
the 1929 level, and railroad workers who 
had jobs were able at that time to buy 
about 38 per cent more food products than 
in 1929. The composite of living costs 
other than for food has remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the past two and 
one-half years. At the bottom of the de- 
pression these costs average approximately 
81 per cent of the 1929 level, indicating 
that for the non-food items the average 
employed railroad worker was able to 
maintain his predepression purchases. At 
the present time the average earnings per 
person employed on railroads will buy 
about 11 per cent more of goods and serv- 
ices other than food, than in 1929. 

“Earnings per person employed on the 
railroads declined during the depression 
considerably less than retail food prices 
declined, and the rise in earnings per em- 
ployed person, from the low point in 1933 
to the present, has enabled the average 
employed railroad worker to buy somewhat 
more food than in the prosperity years 
1928-1929, in spite of the fact that food 
prices have risen from the very low 1933 
level. 

“A previous study showed that the same 
situation existed with regard to employed 
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workers in factories, although the em- 
ployed worker on the railroads fared con- 
siderably better during the depression than 
did the average employed factory worker. 
“As in the case of the analysis of earn- 
ings of food prices of factory workers, 
the present study emphasizes the marked 
difference in the condition of the employed 
person and that of the unemployed. The 
need in the case of the unemployed factory 
workers is a greater volume of industrial 
production and a comparable absorption of 
unemployed in private industry. In the case 
of the unemployed railroad workers, there 
is the same need for increased industrial 
production and increased employment in 
manufacturing industries, for that is the 
main source of the freight traffic handled 
by the railroads. Further industrial pro- 
gress depends not on readjustment in food 
prices which on the average are in balance 
with employed workers’ earnings, but 
rather a substantial lift in industrial ac- 
tivity and employment.” 


Commissioner Mahaffie Chairman 
of 1.C.C. 


Pursuant to the policy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Commissioner 
Charles D. Mahaffie has been elected chair- 
man of the commission for the year be- 
ginning January 1, 1936. 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo, 
(N. Y.) will hold its next meeting at the 
Statler Hotel on Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 9th at 7 o'clock. This will be the 
47th annual dinner. The speaker will be 
R. V. Fletcher, vice-president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 


St. Lawrence Treaty Not Expected to 
Come Up This Year 


President Roosevelt said at his press 
conference on December 30 that he did 
not expect the treaty for the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway to come up 
before the Senate at this session of 
Congress. 


G. W. W. Hanger, Member of National 
Mediation Board, Dies 


G. W. W. Hanger, member of the Na- 
tional Board of Mediation, died at New 
York City on December 26. Mr. Hanger 
was a member of the United States Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation from 1913 
to 1920, assistant director of labor United 
States Railroad Administration from 1918 
to 1920, member of the Railroad Labor 
Board from 1920 to 1926, and later a mem- 
ber of the United States Board of Medi- 
ation. 


Commissioner Meyer on |. C. C. 
25 Years 


Commissioner Balthasar Henry Meyer 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
this month will have served as a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
25 years. He was originally appointed in 
January, 1911, by President Taft. 

A celebration of the anniversary was 
held by the commissioners and employees 
of the commission on December 31 when 
felicitations were extended to Commis- 
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sioner Meyer and he was presented with a 
scroll signed by the commissioners and 
employees who had worked with him dur- 
ing the period. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight car loading in the week 
ended December 21 totaled 599,534 cars, 
a decrease of 15,703 cars as compared with 
the previous week but an increase of 51,- 
056 cars, or 9.3 per cent, as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year. All 
commodity classifications except coal and 
livestock showed increases as compared 
with last year, the principal increase being 
in miscellaneous freight, and forest prod- 
ucts showed a small increase over the 
preceding week. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads, fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, December 21 
Districts 1935 1934 1933 


Eastern 135,065 126,109 125,309 
Allegheny 114,405 106,998 
Pocahontas 43,672 41,662 
Southern 91,830 82,772 
Northwestern 70,200 63,579 
Central Western 89,763 81,316 


Southwestern 54,599 46,042 43,883 





Total Western 


Districts 214,562 190,937 186,563 





Total All Roads 


Commodities 

Grain and 

Grain Products 29,101 
Live Stock 12,080 
Coal 134,458 
Coke 7,905 
Forest Products 29,589 
Ore 5,774 
Merchandise 

L, 151,492 


229,135 


599,534 548,478 531,464 


24,855 
15,569 
139,618 
6,082 
20,009 
3,282 


24,512 
14,948 
123,510 
6,773 


18,143 
3,740 


155,622 
184,216 


151,073 


Miscellaneous 187/990 





December 21 
December 14 
December 7 
November 30 
November 23 


599,534 
615,237 
637,133 
570,427 
646,503 


548,478 
580,202 
551,485 
488,185 
561,942 


531,464 
559,419 
541,992 
499,596 
585,738 





Cumulative 


otal, 
51 Weeks 31,051,693 30,420,556 28,765,287 
The freight car surplus for the last half 
of November averaged 252,316 cars, an in- 
crease of 19,628 cars as compared with 


the first half of the month. The total 
included 143,013 box cars, 64,937 coal cars, 
25,822 stock cars, and 8,524 refrigerator 
cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week 
ended December 21 totaled 41,650 cars, 
as against 41,114 cars last year and 42,931 
cars for the previous week, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Total 
Cars 
Loaded 


Total Cars 
Rec’d from 
Connections 
Total for Canada: 
December 21, 1935 
December 14, 1935 
December 7, 1935 44,921 
December 22, 1934 41,114 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


December 21,1935 2,321,147 
December 22, 1934 2,290,716 
December 23, 1933 2,002,610 


41,650 
42,931 


23,452 


1,093,898 
1,084,402 
940,674 


Railroad “Fans” to Make Trip Over 
Hell Gate Route 
New York members of the Railroad 


Enthusiasts, Inc., will on the afternoon of 
January 11 be guests of the New Haven 
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on a trip over the Hell Gate bridge route. 
Starting from Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, the special train will first visit 
the New Haven’s electric locomotive repair 
shops and thence proceed over the Hell 
Gate bridge, traversing also sections of the 
Long Island in and about Brooklyn and 
Long Island City. It will then proceed 
through the East River tubes into Penn- 
sylvania Station. R. H. Pusch, general 
passenger agent of the New Haven at 
Grand Central Terminal, is in charge of 
arrangements. 


Frisco Budget 


A budget proposed by the trustees of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco for 1936 
provides for the expenditure of $1,697,127, 
divided as follows: 


Rails and track fastenings... .$750,387 
Mechanical department 406,484 
3ridges, culverts and trestles. . 298,048 
Signals and interlockings.... 137,991 
Widening cuts and fills...... 104,217 


The rail program contemplates laying 
100 miles of 112-lb. rails and replacing 
lighter rails, while the expenditure for sig- 
nals and interlockings provides for the in- 
stallation of automatic signals on 49 
miles of line between New Albany, Miss., 
and Amory. 


New York Central’s Bus Affiliate 
Officially Launched 


Bus services of the recently-formed Cen- 
tral Greyhound Lines, in which the New 
York Central has a substantial interest, 
were officially inaugurated in New York 
on December 27 with ceremonies in front of 
the New York Central building at Park 
avenue and Forty-sixth street. F. E. Wil- 
liamson, president of the New York Cen- 
tral, gave the starting signal for the first 
new streamlined bus of a fleet of 276 
which will provide highway passenger serv- 
ice in the territory of the New York Cen- 
tral between New York and Chicago and 
between Albany, N. Y., and Boston, Mass. 
Early next summer, the announcement 
states, the fleet is to be supplemented by 
40 additional streamlined buses with the 
engines in the rear. 


Railroads, Truckers, and Shippers Seek 
to Harmonize 


In an effort to harmonize their points 
of view on matters of mutual interest, 
representatives of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., and the Association of 
American Railroads, met on December 30 
at Washington in the first of a series of 
joint conferences. This was the first time 
that representatives of the land transporta- 
tion agencies and their shipper customers 
ever came together to discuss their prob- 
lems from a national standpoint around a 
conference table. 

Preliminary organization of the confer- 
ence was completed, following general dis- 
cussion of some of the problems and the 
program to be pursued at future meetings. 
L. F. Orr, St. Louis, Mo., chairman of 
the highway transportation ‘committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, was 
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elected temporary chairman, and John V. 
Lawrence, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, temporary sec- 
retary. 

The Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of the 
Division of Motor Carriers, I. C. C., met 
with the conferees at their invitation and 
expressed approval of the effort being 
made by the three groups represented to 
dispose of controversial matters to the 
fullest extent possible through conference 
rather than. by litigation. The initial 
meeting, the conference said, afforded an 
opportunity for a free and frank inter- 
change of views on the problems of their 
respective groups. The second meeting will 
be held in Washington, January 6. 


Increased Carloading Estimated 


Freight car loadings in the first quarter 
of 1936 are expected to be about 6 per cent 
above actual loadings in the same quarter 
in 1935, according to estimates just com- 
piled by the thirteen Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards. On the basis of these 
estimates, freight car loadings of the 29 
principal commodities will be 4,677,608 cars 
in the first quarter of 1936, compared with 
4,412,487 actual loadings for the same com- 
modities in the corresponding period in 
1935. 

Twelve of the 13 Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards estimate an increase in 
the loadings for the first quarter of 1936 
compared with the same period in 1935, 
the only- one estimating a decrease being 
the New England board which would have 
reported an increase except for an an- 
ticipated reduction of 30 per cent in ship- 
ments of potatoes. 

Of the 29 commodities included in the 
estimate, increases are expected in 25 while 
decreases are expected in four, hay, straw 
and alfalfa; citrus fruits; potatoes; and 
other fresh vegetables. 


Board Considers Railway Labor Act 
a Model 


The National Mediation Board, in its 
annual report to Congress, describes the 
railway labor act of 1926, as amended in 
1934, as “the most advanced form of 
governmental regulation of labor relations 
that we have in this country.” The report 
refers to the law as representing a com- 
prehensive policy, developed by Congress 
step by step over a period of almost half 
a century, and “the culmination of 45 years 
of experience with legislation to govern 
the relations of employers and employees 
on the railroads and to promote peace and 
order in those relations as a means of 
preventing interruptions to interstate com- 
merce.” Since the law was enacted, the 
board said, there have been but two rail- 
road strikes, and “that the railroad in- 
dustry could maintain such a_ peaceful 
record is testimony to the soundness and 
effectiveness of the labor policies formu- 
lated by Congress in the railway labor act. 

“These principles and methods, built up 
through years of experimentation, provide 
a model labor policy, based on equal 
rights and equitable relations, which with 
minor modifications may be made as use- 
ful to other industries as it has been to 
the railroads.” 
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Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake Assoctation.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400 Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

ALLIED Rattway Suppty Assoclation.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smith’s Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foreman’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSCCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 

Acents.—E, L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 
27-29, 1936, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER Pree 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 16-18, 
1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, January 17-18, 1936. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS “°F 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L., Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BuILpING Asso- 
craTion.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual Meeting, 1936, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Exhibit by Bridge and Building 
Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Rarttway Car INSTITUTE. x" ic. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N 

American RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT a 
—R. G. Buford, Asst. Mer., Industrial De- 
velopment Dept., M-K-T R. R., Dallas, Tex. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AssoctaTion.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Division IV.—E. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Til. 
Annual meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RattwAy Macazine Epitors’ Assocta- 
TIoON.—M. Fenaja, Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine, Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American. Rattway Toot ForemMen’s Assocta- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. St. P. P 
R. R., 11402 Calumet’ Ave., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RatILroAp AsSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
7 = Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 

Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
192 E. Cedar St., Livingston, N. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION —Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Woop meres pk son 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual a "January 28-30, 
1936, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 

AssoctaTION OF AMERICAN RatLroaps.—H. J. 
ae Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
¥. Svmes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington. D. C. 
Division T.—-Operating. —J. . Caviston, 

30 Vesey St., New York. 4 

Freight Station Section. om s Wells. 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, TIl. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—T. C. 
a 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—T. C. as ae 30 
Vesey St.. New York, 
Safety Section.—J. c. | 30 
Vesev St.. New York. N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Division TI%.—Transnortation—G. W. 
ne 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division IV. — Engineering. — F. H. 
Fritch. 59 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, 
Til. Annual meeting. March 10-12. 


1936, Palmer House, Chicago., Tl. 

Construction and Maintenance Sec- 
tion.—FE. H. Fritch, 59 FE. Van 
Buren St.. Chicago, Tl. Annual 
meeting, March 10-12, 1936. Palmer 
House. Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section——FE. H. Fritch. 59 
E. Van Buren St.. Chicago. TIl. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. RPalliet. 30 
Vesey St.. New York. N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, March 9-10. 1936, 

Hotel Stevens. Chicago. TIl. 
Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
cr 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
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Division VI.—Purchases and _stores.— 
J.__ Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, : A 


Division VII —Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Division VIII.— Motor Transport. — 
George M. Campbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Car-Service Division. —C. A. Buch, 
Sw maaan Bldg., Washington, 


Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., ’Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AssociaATION OF Rattway CLarm AcEnTSs.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. Annual meeting, 
June 17-19, 1936, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

aaa. gg OF RatLway ELECTRICAL Pree. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. ee 2519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. na St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BripGE AND BuiLtpING Suppty MEeEn’s Associa- 
tion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association, 

CanapIAn Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, fontreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFicers’ AssociaTION.— 
A. S. Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chi- 
cago, 7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIl. 

Car ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION or Curcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Iil. 

Car ForMEn’s AsSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForeMEn’s Assoct1aTIon oF St. Louis, Mo. 
—E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central R. R., East 
St. Louis, Il. 

Centrat Rattway Crus oF Burrato.—Mrs. 
M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
ee August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 


Cincinnati Rattway Crus.—D. R., Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. ; 
Crevetanp Rattway Crvus.—F. L._ Frericks. 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 

ings temporarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssocraTIon.—W.. J. oe Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL. Rattway Fuet Assocratron.— 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForEMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabash 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borter Makers’ Assocration.—A,. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 16-17, 1936, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Til. 

NaTIonaL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROADS AND UTILI- 
TIES ee ag —Clyde S. Bailey, 810 
18th St., W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, a daae 10-13, 1936, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Nationat RattwAay Appliances ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention. March 9-12, 1936, The Coliseum, 
Chicago, 

New Encranp Rarrroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except Tune, July, August and September. 
Conley-Plaza, Boston. Mass. 

New York Rarttroap Crus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St.. New York. N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
Tune. Tuly and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. N. Y. 

Pacific Ratrway Crus.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland. 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway Pustness Assoctation.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway Crus or Pittspurcu.—J. D. Conway. 
1941 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh. Pa. Regular 
meetings. fourth Thursday of each month. 
except Tune, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway Exectrricat Suppry MANUFACTURERS 
gg mee —Edward Wrav, 9 S. Clinton 

Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
ae te Electrical Engineers. 

Raitway Frre Protectron Assocration.—P. A 
Bissell. 40 Broad St., Boston. Mass. 
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Raitway SupptLy MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RarLway TELEGRAPH a TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
ASS@CIATION.—G. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30° ‘Church St., New York, 
ie Ee eets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R., Division I 

Raitway Tie Assocration.—I. C. Rowe, 2091 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ramcway Treasury Orricers’ AssociaTion.— 
Merged with Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND . oo? or Way Asso- 
c1aTIon.—T. F. Donahoe Supvr. Road. 
Baltimore _& Ohio, Piteburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 16-18, 1936, Chicago, Ill. 

Sicnat APPLIANCE AssociaTIon.—G. A. Nelson 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society or Orricers, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RAILROAD Mig ag —M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
=e Annual meeting, October, 1936, Detroit, 

ich. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rai_tway CLuB.— 
A Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
mato! March, May, July, September and 

November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN AssOcIATION OF CarR Service Orrfi- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Toot ForeMen Svuppiiers’ Assocration.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Crius.—R. H. Burgess, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth *Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suprprty Association.—D. 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaATION.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

va + Crius.—C. L. Emerson, C. M 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings. 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, 


Higgins, 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Bancor & Aroostook is inquiring 
for 50 rack cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Wasasu has divided an order for 
10,000 tons of rails among the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation and the Inland Steel 
Company. 


Tue AtcHison, Topeka & Santa FE 
has ordered 9,000 tons of rails from the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 47,157 
tons from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, 2,416 tons from the Inland Steel 
Company and 17,807 tons of fastenings 
divided among these companies and the 
Republic Steel Corporation, the Sheffield 
Steel Corporation, the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, the Columbia Steel 
Company and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANApIAN Paciric.—An order has been 
given to Fafnir Bearings Incorporated, 
New Britain, Conn., for roller bearing 
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journal boxes to equip eight of the new 
Canadian Pacific coaches. Fafnir Bear- 
ings Inc. have recently equipped two tend- 
ers with roller bearings for the New 
York Central on its Hudson type engine. 


Construction 





Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
company is now receiving bids on the 
reconstruction of two abutments and two 
piers in its bridge across the North Ca- 
nadian river at Alston, Okla. 


LoursviLLE & NaAsnHviLLE—A contract 
has been awarded to W. W. Boxley & 
Company, Roanoke, Va., for the construc- 
tion of four reinforced concrete piers for 
a bridge over Cove creek in Eastern Ten- 
nessee. This contract will involve the 
placing of about 3,500 cu. yd. of concrete. 
The contract for the fabrication and erec- 
tion of the superstructure of this bridge, 
involving three 101 ft. 2 in. deck-girder 
spans, has been awarded to the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Company, Roanoke. The 
work involved in these contracts will 
amount to a total of about $96,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The W. F. Trimble & 
Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has a con- 
tract to make alterations to the Pennsyl- 
vania stock yards at Herr’s Island, Pitts- 
burgh, at an estimated cost of $50,000. 


Str. Louts-Kansas City SHort Linrt.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied this company’s ap- 
plication, filed in 1933, for a certificate 
authorizing the construction of an electric 
railroad between St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo., at an estimated cost of $35,000,- 
000 which the company had hoped to bor- 
row from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The report said it was “clear 
from the record that the territory is rea- 
sonably well served by existing railroads 
and other means of transportation; that 
the lines serving the territory have had 
heavy losses in recent years, have ample 
capacity to handle an increase in business, 
and could ill afford to lose the traffic which 
would be diverted by the proposed opera- 
tion. The record fails to show that there 
is substantial need of another railroad in 
the territory and it has not been shown 
that the applicant has any funds available 
for the construction of the line.” 


Staten IstAnp Rapirp Transit.—This 
Baltimore & Ohio subsidiary has given a 
contract to the Auserehl & Sons Contract- 
ing Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., for building 
construction, at Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, N. Y., at an estimated cost of 
$30,000. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louts.—The St. Louis Board of Public 
Service has awarded to the Fruin-Colnon 
Contracting Company, St. Louis., Mo., the 
contract for constructing the South Valley 
Junction approach in East St. Louis., IIl., 
to the railroad deck of the St. Louis 
Municipal bridge across the Mississippi 
river between St. Louis and East St. 
Louis. This company’s bid of $62,560 was 
the lowest submitted. 
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The Parker Appliance Company has 
moved its entire plant to new and more 
commodious quarters at 17325 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


B. H. Whiting has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Whiting Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The Consulting Engineering Com- 
pany, Carson street, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed representatives in the Pitts- 
burgh district of the Pennsylvania Pump 
and Compressor Company, Easton, Pa. 


Ervin J. Sanne, representative of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed district sales 
manager of the Inland Steel Company 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., to 
succeed Benjamin C. Bradford, retired. 


B. C. Wilkerson has been appointed 
service engineer by the Superheater 
Company of New York and Chicago. 
He will service Elesco equipment on rail- 
roads in the New England territory, with 
headquarters at the New York office. For 
many years Mr. Wilkerson was a locomo- 
tive engineman on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. Leaving that road he 
became service engineer and then chief 
service engineer for the Franklin Railway 
Supply Company. Later he became asso- 
ciated with the Bradford Corporation, spe- 
cializing in locomotive throttles. Previous 
to his association with the Superheater 
Company he was engaged by The Ameri- 
can Throttle Company for special service 
work on Bradford and Wagner locomotive 
throttles, formerly manufactured by the 
Bradford Corporation. 


Benjamin P. Talbot, contracting man- 
ager of the American Bridge Company, 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, at New York, has been ap- 
pointed senior contracting manager, at New 
York, succeeding Edward B. Stearns, 
who is retiring after more than 47 years 
of continuous service. William H. Kann 
has been appointed contracting manager, 
Cincinnati district, with office at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, succeeding H. M. Knapp, who is 
retiring after more than 39 years of con- 
tinuous service. Carl H. Sander has been 
appointed contracting manager, Central 
district, comprising north-western Ohio, 
and Detroit, Mich., areas, with office at 
Detroit, Mich., succeeding J. C. Munn of 
the Detroit area, who is retiring after 
more than 47 years of continuous service 
and C. P. Mettler of the Ohio area, who 
is retiring after more than 40 years of 
continuous service. David E. Faust has 
been appointed contracting manager at 
Duluth, Minn. 


OBITUARY 


John Obermier, vice-president of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, died of pneumonia at Tucson, Ariz., 
on December 29. 


Continued on third right-hand fage 
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Cu1caGo, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—Interest Payments.—Trustees of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
have applied to the federal district court 
for permission to pay, on January 1, two- 
thirds of the interest due last July 1 and 
October 1 on the general mortgage bonds. 
The total is $1,984,085. The court has set 
January 21 for a hearing. The road also 
desires to pay 20 per cent of the principal 
of various equipment trust certificates 
which matured this year. 


CuIcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAuL & Pa- 
ciric.—A ppointment of Trustees Ratified. 
—After a hearing on protests made by an 
independent committee representing certain 
bondholders, Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on December 28 
ratified the appointment by the federal 
court at Chicago on October 17 of H. A. 
Scandrett, Walter J. Cummings, and 
George I. Haight as trustees, in a report 
which goes into considerable detail to show 
that there was no foundation for the 
charges made by the committee. On the 
contrary, the report says, the preponder- 
ance of the evidence shows President 
Scandrett “to be held in high regard as a 
railroad executive and supports the con- 
clusion that his service as trustee would aid 
materially in reconstructing the earning 
power of the debtor.” 


“The appointment of the president of the 
debtor as a trustee was urged before Judge 
Wilkerson of the district court by a group 
of institutions having large investments in 
Milwaukee securities,” the report says. “It 
is approved by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, a creditor to the extent of 
$11,499,462 in loans to the debtor. In a 
memorandum accompanying his order the 
judge emphasized the value of Scandrett’s 
training and experience in the group of the 
three trustees whom he desired to appoint. 
Strong commendation of Scandrett’s quali- 
fications and personal character was given 
at the hearing by the presidents of the 
Union Pacific and Northern Pacific sys- 
tems, 


“The committee’s objection to the ap- 
pointment of Scandrett as trustee goes not 
so much to his ability as a manager of rail- 
road operation as to his alleged connection 
with its banking interests in New York 
City which acted as reorganization man- 
agers after the 1925 receivership; to his 
failure to institute suits for the recovery 
of funds improperly spent by the prede- 
cessor company; and to his participation in 
the bringing of a suit to enjoin the en- 
forcement of a condition prescribed by the 
Commission in its certificate and order of 
January 4, 1928. 131 I. C. C. 673, supra. 
Scandrett testified at the court hearing and 
at the hearing before us regarding all the 
foregoing matters. Determination as to the 
Propriety of his failure to institute suits 
in the matters referred to by the commit- 
tee involves many considerations. We fail 
to find in the protestant’s inferences that 
lawsuits should have been instituted, or in 
the record made at the hearing a sufficient 
basis for denying ratification of Scan- 
drett’s appointment. 
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“The condition in our certificate and or- 
der of January 4, 1928, which the carrier 
sought to enjoin related to the impounding 
of the so-called $4 fund contributed by the 
stockholders under the plan, and provided 
that such fund should not be paid out un- 
less and until authorized by the court and 
by this Commission. As the matter was 
adjudicated by the courts, the $1.50 por- 
tion of the fund, being that portion which 
had been allocated to the compensation of 
reorganization managers, protective com- 
mittees, etc., was held not to be the prop- 
erty of the railroad corporation, and, 
therefore, not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. United States v. Chicago, 
M. St. P. & P. R. Co.,282 U. S. 311. With- 
out attempting to excuse or condone a dis- 
regard of our intent in this matter, the 
fact remains that the courts upheld the 
legal right of the debtor to maintain the 
suit. Furthermore, without doubt, Scan- 
drett acted in this connection by direction 
of the debtor’s board of directors. 

“While the record before us indicates 
that Scandrett was placed by certain bank- 
ing interests in the office of president of the 
debtor, proof is wanting of his subsequent 
close affiliation with those interests or of 
their influence upon his conduct as presi- 
dent, except, of course, such interests as 
were represented on the debtor’s board. Re- 
gardless of this circumstance, however, un- 
der Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, the 
plan of reorganization is subject to our 
approval, and the expenses of the debtor 
and the protective committees in connec- 
tion with the proceeding and plan must be 
within a maximum found by us to be rea- 
sonable, 

“The independent committee points to 
the short period which has elapsed since 
the debtor was last reorganized, as evi- 
dence of want of ability on the part of 
Scandrett to operate the property success- 
fully. In view of the marked business de- 
pression which has existed during a large 
part of the period of his service as presi- 
dent, and the unprecedented drop of rail- 
road traffic in this period, we are unable 
to find from the record before us proof of 
ineptitude on his part. 

“After consideration of these matters we 
are of the opinion that on none of the 
grounds urged by the independent com- 
mittee can Scandrett be considered as dis- 
qualified to act as a co-trustee of the 
debtor’s property. 

“It is clear that Scandrett, from his 
intimate knowledge of the property, is the 
logical choice as a trusteé experienced in 
railroad management and operation. The 
judge suggested that it is immaterial 
whether Scandrett receives compensation 
as a trustee or as an employee of the 
trustee. In this and similar situations we 
interpret the provisions of section 77(c) 
to mean that the compensation from the 
estate of the debtor of any person serving 
as trustee is subject to the approval both 
of the court and the Commission, whether 
such compensation is termed that of a 
trustee or that of an officer of the debtor 
corporation. Assuming that Scandrett is 
to continue as president of the debtor’s 
railroad, our ratification of his appoint- 
ment will be qualified by the requirement 
that his only compensation from the 
debtor’s estate during his service as trustee 
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shall be that allowed by the judge within 
the maximum limits to be hereafter ap- 
proved by us as reasonable.” 


Denver & Satt Laxe.—Bonds—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $2,500,000 
of series A 4 per cent first mortgage bonds 
to redeem a like amount of 6 per cent 
bonds. Of the issue $1,000,000 is to be 
held in the company’s treasury and the 
remainder sold at not less than par to the 
holders of the present 6 per cent bonds— 
the balance, if any, to be taken by Garrett- 
Bromfield & Co., of Denver. 


Fort Worth Bett.—I.C.C. Inquiring 
Into Midamerica Corporation—A purpose 
to inquire into the affairs of the Mid- 
america Corporation, a company organized 
by the Van Sweringen interests which on 
September 30 acquired 2,054,492 shares of 
stock of the Alleghany Corporation, is in- 
dicated in an order issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission assigning the 
application of George A. Tomlinson for 
authority to serve as director of the Fort 
Worth Belt for hearing at Washington on 
February 3 before Assistant Director 
Boles of its Bureau of Finance. At the 
same time the commission reopened for 
further hearing proceedings in which Mr. 
Tomlinson, who is a director of the Mid- 
america, was authorized to hold the posi- 
tion of director of various companies affili- 
ated with the Missouri Pacific system, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. When Mr. Tom- 
linson’s application disclosed that he was 
a director of the new company O. E. 
Sweet, director of the Bureau of Finance, 
wrote to William Wyer, secretary and 
treasurer of the Missouri Pacific, saying 
that “if it is a fact that Midamerica con- 
trols the Alleghany Corporation and there- 
by controls various railroads in different 
systems, it will be necessary for the com- 
mission to have full information with 
reference thereto before it can pass in- 
telligently upon Mr. Tomlinson’s applica- 
tion.” The order for the hearing also 
refers to the Midamerica as “a company 
the general character of whose business is 
investments, the nature of which is not 
shown but is material to a determination 
of whether or not public or private inter- 
ests will be adversely affected by the hold- 
ing of the various positions covered by the 
aforesaid orders or by the holding of the 
position covered by said application.” The 
commission is believed to be seeking in- 
formation as to whether it has jurisdiction 
over the acquisition of the stock by the 
new company under the holding company 
amendments to the interstate commerce 
act of 1933. 


ILtt1nors CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to assume obliga- 
tion for $15,000,000 of equipment trust 
certificates ($3,000,000 in addition to $12,- 
000,000 previously authorized) to be de- 
livered to the Public Works Adminstration 
in connection with loans advanced for re- 
pairs and improvements to equipment, the 
company waiving the redemption privilege 
on these certificates. 


Missourr Paciric.—Reorganization—A 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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Easy Riding 


Protection to Lading 


No Spring Plank 


Less Maintenance Cost 


Quick Wheel Change 


Reduced Labor Cost 


More Economical 


Lower Initial and Ultimate Costs 





NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS Co. 


General Office — Cleveland, O. 
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No Adjustment 


Wear Automatically Taken Up 
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NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS Co. 


General Office — Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, III. 
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suit for recision of contracts and recovery 
of more than $3,000,000 has been filed by 
Guy A. Thompson, trustee for the Missouri 
Pacific, against Terminal Shares, Inc., in 
the circuit court of Buchanan county at 
St. Joseph, Mo. The petition asks recision 
of four contracts of December 31, 1930, 
whereby the railroad properties in Kansas 
City, Mo., and St. Joseph were acquired by 
the Missouri Pacific from Terminal Shares. 
The court is asked to grant the trustee a 
lien with authority to sell these properties 
to recover $3,200,000 plus interest. 


New York CEntTRAL.—Notes.—Attach- 
ing a condition limiting the interest rate to 
5 per cent whereas the company had pro- 
posed a maximum of 6 per cent, and to 
that extent supporting the campaign of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to re- 
duce interest rates paid by railroads, Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to issue 
and reissue from time to time $75,000,000 
of short-term promissory notes and to 
pledge and repledge as collateral secur- 
ity therefor all or any part of $175,000,000 
of refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series C. As of September 31 the 
company had outstanding $65,767,248 of 
short-term notes in addition to $27,499,000 
of three-year notes to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Pending consideration 
of the application Director O. E. Sweet of 
the commission’s Bureau of Finance had 
suggested a rate of 4 per cent to which 
the company had vigorously objected on 
the ground that while interest rates are now 
low it would be unsafe to limit the rate to 
4 per cent. The commission’s order pro- 
vides that the rate shall not exceed 5 per 
cent and that the notes be payable not later 
than December 31, 1937. 


SouTHERN.—R.F.C. Loan.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the extension of maturing loans of 
$14,493,540 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to this company—$2,000,000 
to be extended to September 1, 1937, and 
$12,493,540 to September 1, 1938. 


Syivanta. — Control. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Sylvania Railway to acquire control by 
lease of the railroad of the Sylvania Cen- 
tral and to issue $1,200 of capital stock 
to be sold at par and the proceeds used 
for corporate purposes. 


VircIn1an. — Stock. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $27,955,000 of 6 per cent 
non-redeemable cumulative preferred stock, 
to be given in exchange for a similar 
amount of redeemable stock now out- 
standing. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 31 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative pabeay eee. - 41.59 40.66 36.09 
Average price o repre- 
contetive railway bonds.. 76.23 75.50 75.86 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$5.00; 5 Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 
both payable January 31 to holders of record 
January 21. 

Reading Company.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
February 13 to holders of record January 16. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


E. W. Scheer Elected President of 
Reading and C. N. J. 


Edward W. Scheer, vice-president of the 
Reading and Central of New Jersey, was 
on December 27 elected president of those 
two roads to succeed the late Charles H. 
Ewing. A photograph of Mr. Scheer, to- 
gether with a sketch of his railway career, 
will be published in next week’s issue. 


Baldwin Made Chief Executive 
Officer of M. P. Lines 


L. W. Baldwin, co-trustee of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines since June 22, 1933, 
prior to which time he was president, has 
resigned as a trustee and was appointed 
chief executive officer on December 26 with 
full jurisdiction over all departments. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Baldwin’s resignation, the 
federal court appointed as sole trustee Guy 
A. Thompson, who has been serving as 
co-trustee with Mr. Baldwin. 


C. T. Dike, vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed also to the same position on the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
following the death on December 11 of 
Harry E. Barlow, chief engineer of the 
Omaha. 


In accordance with the practice of ro- 
tating the presidency annually of the Bur- 
lington-Rock Island between officers of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the Burlington System, John A. Hulen, 
vice-president of the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City (part of the Burlington System), has 
been elected president of the Burlington- 
Rock Island for the ensuing year, suc- 
ceeding J. E. Gorman, a trustee of the 
Rock Island. 


Revelle W. Brown, vice-president and 
general manager of the Central of New 
Jersey, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operation and maintenance of 
both the Central of New Jersey and the 
Reading, succeeding Edward W. Scheer. 
Mr. Brown was born on August 5, 1883, 
at Carlyle, Ill., and was educated in the 
public schools and Carlyle High School. 
He entered railway service as a laborer 
on the Illinois division of the Baltimore 
& Ohio in July, 1901, becoming a fireman 
in 1902, and an engineer in 1905. In May, 
1910, he became air brake instructor at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and three months later 
was appointed assistant road foreman of 
engines. In March, 1911, Mr. Brown again 
became an engineer and on January 14, 
1912, assistant road foreman .of engines. 
He became engineer on January 23, 1912; 
road foreman of engines at Indianapolis 
in October, 1912; supervisor locomotive 
operation in January, 1914; road foreman 
of engines of the Toledo division in Janu- 
ary, 1915; trainmaster in June, 1915; as- 
sistant superintendent in October, 1917; 
superintendent of the Ohio division in 
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September, 1919; superintendent of the 
Connellsville division in 1921;  superin- 
tendent of the Cumberland division in 
June, 1923; and general superintendent of 





Revelle W. Brown 


the Maryland district in January, 1926. 
All of Mr. Brown’s service up to this 
time was with the Baltimore & Ohio. In 
December, 1930, Mr. Brown was appointed 
general manager of the Central of New 
Jersey and in July, 1931, he became vice- 
president and general manager of that 
road. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. W. Killey, chief land appraiser of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
been appointed general land agent and 
K. E. Morrison, tax accountant, has been 
appointed general tax agent, both with 
headquarters at Chicago. The foregoing 
appointments were made following the re- 
tirement on January 1 of Alfred E. Pat- 
ten, real estate and tax agent of the 
Burlington. 


Frederick Bramley, whose appoint- 
ment as secretary of the Canadian Pacific 
at Montreal, Que., effective January 1, was 
noted in the Railway Age of December 14, 
was born at Darlington, England, on 





Frederick Bramley 


February 16, 1886. Mr. Bramley was 
educated in England and studied general 
railway operating and economics, at Leeds 
and Durham universities. He entered 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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railway service in 1901 and served in the 
freight department of the North Eastern 
Railway, in northeastern England. In 
1915 Mr. Bramley was transferred to the 
War Office, London. Mr. Bramley served 
as private secretary to the general manager 
of the Midland Railway and then served 
in the same capacity on the Great Central 
Railway. From 1916 to 1919 he was in 
Military service and in 1919 he entered 
the service of the Canadian Pacific as 
secretary to European general manager at 
London. From 1925 to 1930 Mr. Bramley 
served as special representative for the 
Canadian Pacific at London and from 
October to December, 1932, he served as 
acting agent of the C. P. R. at Southamp- 
ton. Mr. Bramley served as general agent 
for Ireland for the Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., at 
Belfast, from January, 1933, to December, 
1935. 


OPERATING 


Thomas E. Emsley, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Brownville division, with headquarters at 
West St. John, N. B., succeeding D. H. 
Ryan, retired. 


F. C. Paulsen, assistant superintendent 
on the Central district of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, 
has been appointed superintendent of this 
district, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding .E. C. Manson, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general manager 
of the Central district, with headquarters 
at Pocatello. 


E. H. Piper, trainmaster of the Mc- 
Cook division of the Chicago, Burlington 
& -Quincy, with headquarters at McCook, 
Neb., has been appointed acting assistant 
superintendent of the Sheridan division, 
with headquarters at Sheridan, Wyo., suc- 
ceeding D. J. Nelson, who has been fur- 
loughed because of ill health, C. W. 
Dentner has been appointed acting train- 
master of the McCook division to replace 
Mr. Piper. 


J. C. Roth, general superintendent of 
transportation of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, 
on January 1 was appointed also to the 
same position on the Colorado & Southern, 
the Fort Worth & Denver City, and the 
Wichita Valley, all of which form parts 
of the Burlington System. C. A. Worst, 
superintendent of telegraph of the Bur- 
lington, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed also general superintendent 
of telegraph of the C. & S., the F. W. & 
D. C., and the W. V. 


C. O. McHugh, superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific at Farnham, Que., has 
been appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation, eastern lines, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., succeeding George T. 
Coleman. W. E. McGill, assistant 
superintendent at Sudbury, Ont., has been 
appointed superintendent at Farnham. 


J. O. Fortier, assistant superintendent, . 


Montreal terminals, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent at Smith’s Falls, 
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Ont. D. S. Thomson, assistant super- 
intendent at Smith’s Falls, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Sud- 
bury, succeeding Mr. McGill. 


Arthur Hatton, general superintendent 
of transportation of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has 
retired under the Company’s pension regu- 
lations. Mr. Hatton entered the service 
of the Canadian Pacific as an operator at 
Eagle River, Ont., in June, 1891, and a 
year later was promoted to extra dis- 
patcher at Rat Portage. In January, 1900, 
he went to Fort William, Ont., as dis- 
patcher, becoming chief dispatcher there 
on June, 1901, and train dispatcher in 
August, 1901. Mr. Hatton served as chief 
dispatcher from 1901 to 1906 successively 
at Rat Portage, Fort William, Cranbrook, 
B. C., and Kenora, Ont. In January, 1907, 
he became inspector and train dispatcher 
at Winnipeg, Man., and in February, 1912, 
he became acting superintendent of car 
service at Winnipeg, being promoted to 
superintendent of car service in April of 
the same year. In January, 1915, Mr. 
Hatton became general superintendent of 
car service at Montreal and has served in 
that capacity ever since, his title having 
been changed, however, about 15 years 
ago to general superintendent of trans- 
portation. 


George T. Coleman, superintendent of 
transportation of the Eastern lines of the 
Canadian Pacific at Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
transportation, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Arthur Hatton, retired. Mr. 
Coleman entered the service of the Cana- 
dian Pacific in May, 1893, as agent and 
operator on the Lake Superior division and 
served as dispatcher, chief train dispatcher, 
assistant trainmaster, and trainmaster in 
Chapleau, Ont., Carleton Place, Sudbury, 
Revelstoke, B. C., White River, Ont., 





George T. Coleman 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, Moose Jaw, Sask., 
Regina, and Winnipeg, Man. In January, 
1915, Mr. Coleman was promoted to car 
service and fuel agent at Moose Jaw and 
in the following year he became car serv- 
ice agent at Toronto. In November, 1918, 
Mr. Coleman went to Montreal as inspec- 
tor of transportation. He was made 
superintendent of transportation at Mont- 
real in December, 1930, the position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment. 
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PURCHASES AND STORES 


D. H. Phebus, chief clerk to the 
general storekeeper of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been promoted to district store- 
keeper of the Southern district, with head- 
quarters at Savanna, IIl., succeeding J. C. 
MacDonald, who has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of district store- 
keeper of the Tacoma district, with juris- 
diction over the territory between Tacoma 
and Harlowton, Mont. Mr. MacDonald’s 
appointment was made following the death 
recently of A. J. Kroha, assistant general 
storekeeper, Lines West, whose position 
has been abolished. J. C. Hart, chief 
clerk to the district storekeeper at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been appointed division 
storekeeper of the LaCrosse and River 
division, with headquarters at LaCrosse, 
Wis., succeeding A. M. Lemay, who has 
been appointed inspector of stores, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. 
Lemay succeeds H. R. Toohey, who has 
been appointed chief clerk to the general 
storekeeper at Milwaukee, succeeding Mr. 
Phebus. 


TRAFFIC 


J. J. Bodenlos has been appointed 
assistant to general passenger traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central System, 
with headquarters at New York. 


G. L. Leonard, district freight and 
passenger agent on the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., has been 
appointed general agent at Portland, Ore., 
succeeding A. Kelling, deceased. 


C. C. Weedin, chief clerk to the freight 
traffic manager of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., on January 
1 was appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., succeeding Ambrose J. Seitz, 
whose promotion to assistant traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
was noted in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 14. 


William T. Price, assistant general 
freight and passenger agent on the Union 
Pacific at Denver, Colo., whose appoint- 
ment as general freight and passenger 
agent, with the same headquarters, was 
noted in the Railway Age of December 14, 
was born on August 12, 1883, at Astoria, 
Ill. Mr. Price first entered the service 
of the Union Pacific on March 1, 1904, in 
the freight claim department at Omaha, 
serving successively as traveling adjuster, 
contracting freight agent at Denver, 
traveling freight agent at Denver, and 
commercial agent at Pueblo, Colo. During 
the war Mr. Price served as a captain in 
the United States Army at Washington, 
D. C., and at Ft. Sam Houston, then re- 
turning to the Union Pacific as general 
agent at Kansas City, Mo. On January 1, 
1925, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Denver, and on April 15, 
1933, his title was changed to assistant 
general freight and passenger agent. He 
was holding the latter position at the time 
of his recent appointment as _ general 
freight and passenger agent, effective 
January 1. 
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William Horder, assistant general 
passenger agent on the Canadian Pacific, 
who has been appointed general passenger 
agent, with headquarters as before at 





William Horder 


Winnipeg, Man., as noted in the Railway 
Age of December 7, has been connected 
with this company continuously for 35 
years. He was born on November 10, 
1882, at Montreal, Que., and entered the 
service of the Candian Pacific as a clerk 
in the passenger department at Montreal 
in June, 1900. Subsequently he served 
successively as clerk, excursion clerk and 
chief clerk in this department, until Aug- 
ust 1, 1922, when he was appointed assist- 
ant district passenger agent at Toronto, 
Ont. On August 1, 1926, Mr. Horder was 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent at Winnipeg, the position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as general passenger agent. 


Ambrose J. Seitz, general freight and 
passenger agent on the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., whose 
appointment as assistant traffic manager at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was noted in the 
Railway Age of December 14, was born 
on October 28, 1897, at Effingham, Ill. Mr. 
Seitz first entered railway service on 
March 18, 1914, with the Missouri Pacific, 
leaving this company a few years later 
to serve with the United States govern- 





Ambrose J. Seitz 


ment during the World War. During this 
Period he served as confidential clerk to 
the chief of the Inland Traffic Service of 
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the War department at Washington and 
chief clerk to the traffic assistant, South- 
western region, United States Railroad 
Administration, at St. Louis, Mo. From 
October 1, 1919, to August 1, 1920, Mr 
Seitz held the position of clerk to the 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Union Pacific System at Omaha, then 
becoming secretary to Colonel D. C. Jack- 
ling, industrialist of San Francisco, Cal. 
On March 1, 1922, he returned to the 
Union Pacific as freight traffic agent at 
San Francisco, being appointed general 
agent in the freight department at Salt 
Lake City on September 1, 1925. On July 
1, 1929, he was further advanced to assist- 
ant to the freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Omaha, being appointed 
general agent in the freight department at 
New York City on January 1 of the fol- 
lowing year. On May 1, 1935, Mr. Seitz 
was appointed general freight agent at 
Kansas City, his title being changed to 
general freight and passenger agent four 
months later. He was holding the latter 
position at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant traffic manager. _ 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


B. R. Kulp, principal assistant engineer 
of the Chicago & North Western, who has 





B. R. Kulp 


been appointed engineer maintenance of 
way, as noted in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 28, has been in the service of this 
road for 30 years. He was born at Dun- 
cannon, Pa., on December 16, 1883, and 
attended the public schools at Harrisburg, 
Pa. After graduating from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in 1905, Mr. Kulp 
obtained his first railroad experience as an 
instrumentman on the Galena division of 
the North Western. Later he was ad- 
vanced to draftsman and to assistant 
engineer of maintenance on that division, 
and in 1909 he was transferred to terminal 
improvement work at Clinton, Iowa. Dur- 
ing 1910 and 1911 he served as assistant 
engineer on yard improvements at Proviso, 
Ill., and in 1912 he was promoted to di- 
vision engineer of the Ashland division at 
Antigo, Wis. Mr. Kulp was appointed 
trainmaster on the Southern Illinois di- 
vision at Benld, Ill., in 1917, where he 
remained until 1918, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Galena division at Chicago. 
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In 1920 he returned to the engineering de- 
partment as division engineer of the Madi- 
son division, where he remained until May 


1, 1931, when he was promoted to princi- 
pal assistant engineer, the position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as engineer maintenance of way. 
J. A. Peabody, engineer maintenance 


of way of the Chicago & North Western, 
whose retirement on January 1 was noted 
in the Railway Age of December 28, has 





J. A. Peabody 


been connected with the North Western 
for 37 years. He was born on February 
5, 1870, at Chicago and commenced his 
railway career in June, 1888, as a rodman 
and instrumentman on the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Zanesville, Ohio. In 1892, Mr. 
Peabody was appointed instrumentman on 
location, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and in 1894, he left railway service to 
become chief draftsman of the Page Iron 
Works, Chicago. In 1898, he returned to 
railway service as a roadmaster on the 
Chicago & North Western, in which 
position he served successively at Tracy, 
Minn., Ashland, Wis., and Milwaukee. In 
1902, he was promoted to signal engineer 
with headquarters at Chicago, which posi- 
tion he held until 1931, when he was ap- 
pointed engineer maintenance of way. 
Mr. Peabody served the Railway Signal 
Association, now the Signal Section, 
A. A. R., as president in 1907. 


C. E. Hise, assistant engineer on the 
Northern Iowa division of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of principal as- 
sistant engineer of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn. 


OBITUARY 


Gordon F. Proudfoot, president of the 
Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion, with head- 
quarters at Franklin, Pa., died on Decem- 
ber 24 at his home in that city. 


William C. Weldon, purchasing agent 
of the Colorado & Southern, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo., died on Decem- 
ber 19 at the age of 67 years. Mr. Weld- 
on had been with the C. & S. for 37 years 
and had held the position of purchasing 
agent since 1911. 





“Hiawatha” is hauled by a colorful 
streamlined, high-powered, oil-burn- 
ing, steam locomotive built by the 
American Locomotive Company—the 
first modern steam locomotive to be 
built in the United States in which 
speed alone was the governing factor. 
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